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Ilion falling, Rome arising, 


wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre ; 


II. 


Landscape-lover, lord of language 

more than he that sang the Works and Days, 
All the chosen coin of fancy 

flashing out from many a golden phrase ; 
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Ill. 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 


tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd ; 


All the charm of all the Muses 


often flowering in a lonely word ; 


Poet of the happy Tityrus 


piping underneath his beechen bowers ; 


Poet of the poet-satyr 


whom the laughing shepherd bound with flowers; 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
in the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, 


unlaborious earth and oarless sea ; 


Thou that seést Universal 
Nature moved by Universal Mind ; 
Thou majestic in thy sadness 


at the doubtful doom of human kind; 





TO VIRGIL. 


Vil. 


Light among the vanish’d ages ; 


star that gildest yet this phantom shore ; 


Golden branch amid the shadows, 


kings and realms that pass to rise no more; 


Vil. 
Now thy Forum roars no longer, 
fallen every purple Cxsar’s dome— 


Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm 


sound for ever of Imperial Rome— 


IX. 
Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, 
and the Rome of freemen holds her place, 


I, from out the Northern Island 


sunder’d once from all the human race, 


I salute thee, Mantovano, 


I that loved thee since my day began, 


Wielder of the stateliest measure 


ever moulded by the lips of man. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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THE EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION: 


A PeERsonaL NARRATIVE. 


Ir is so unusual a position for an Englishman, one still attached to 
his country and mingling on friendly terms with all, even its official 
world, to find himself, on the brink of a possibly disastrous war, in 
violent opposition to these and in as violent sympathy with the 
enemy, that it may be allowed him, as at least no impertinent 
aggravation of his fault, to state the circumstances which have led 
him to so strange a state of feeling. In the last century, when 
England, as the champion of the right divine of kings, waged her 
unjust wars with America and France, this position must have been 
common with men of heart and enlightenment ; but such lovers of 
liberty at least were cheered by the support of a strong section of 
their countrymen who had not bowed the knee to Baal. My position 
is less fortunate than theirs, for among my countrymen at the 
present moment I know of absolutely none who have the courage 
to say without reserve, ‘God speed the right!’ as I do in the coming 
struggle. Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Frederic Harrison, who are 
valiantly pleading the cause of peace, stop short of this. They cail 
the war unjust, unnecessary, unwise. They wish it over. But they 
profess themselves at the same time ignorant about the justice, the 
necessity, and the wisdom of the war for the Egyptians. They do 
not really feel with these poor patriots, or long to see them estab- 
lished in peace against their enemies. They do not care for their 
honour. They doubt their talk of liberty. Their sympathy is not as 
that of a man for his own kin, rather as of a man for some ill- 
treated beast. They do not love the Mussulman ‘ Arabs’ of Egypt 
as Ido. It is to explain the reason of my love, respect, and sym- 
pathy for Arabi and his ‘rebels,’ patriots fighting for their freedom, 
that I write these pages. 

My first connection with Arabic-speaking lands was in 1874. 
In the winter and spring of that year I spent three months in the 
French Sahara, traversing the great Halfa Desert, lately the scene 
of Abu Imamah’s exploits, and visiting the oases between Laghouat 
and Biskra. On this journey, though I learned to love the desert, I 
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did not learn to love the Arabs. I passed through their camps as 
one blind. I heard their voices, but knew neither their language 
nor their ways of thought. My interpreter was an Armenian 
Christian, who despised them, and my guide a French-speaking 
Spahi of Turkish blood, who browbeat and affronted them. I knew 
them as tourists know them, and, because I understood nothing of 
what they were saying, I distrusted them. I thought they lied. 

My second visit was to Egypt. I travelled in the Fayum with an 
antika-seller from the Pyramids, who cheated me; and afterwards, 
discarding dragomans, to Mount Sinai with two Towara Bedouins— 
honest boys, who amused me with their chatter. I began to learn 
their language. I passed on with them to Akabah. My first 
acquaintance with a true Bedouin Sheykh was there. It was 
Abunjad, the well-known extortioner of Petra. I quarrelled with 
him about his fee, and, knowing nothing of Bedouin ways and 
fearing his vengeance, fled. We made a forced march without 
water for three days in the direction of Gaza; found a pool under a 
rock on the fourth ; were followed and threatened by some Azazimeh 
outlaws, whom we had offended by passing their tents without 
alighting, on the fifth; and on the sixth reached the Teaha tribe, 
friends of my Towaras, where for the first time I became really 
interested in the strange sons of Ishmael. A Bedouin youth there 
made me the confidant of an affair of his heart. He dictated to me 
a love-letter in which he declared that he would die if the father of 
the girl refused to give her for the three camels he had offered. I 
wrote the letter down for him in English, and then I began to 
suspect that these wild people were men with like passions with 
ourselves. On taking leave of my Towaras, who had stood valiantly 
by me in all my difficulties, I entrusted them with a commission of 
importance. This was to take my camels back to Cairo and sell 
them there for me. Six months later I received the full price, and 
it struck me that some Arabs at least were as honest men as our- 
selves. Still I knew nothing. 

My third journey ended my apprenticeship. It has been re- 
corded by my wife in her Bedouins of the Euphrates. The out- 
come of my thoughts on this occasion was concentrated in the lines 


set on the title-page :— 


Children of Shem! Firstborn of Noah’s race, 
And still for ever children; at the door 

Of Eden found, unconscious of disgrace, 
And loitering on while all are gone before ; 
Too proud to dig, too careless to be poor, 
Taking the gifts of God in thanklessness, 
Not rendering aught, nor supplicating more, 
Nor arguing with Him if He hide His face. 
Yours is the rain and sunshine, and the way 
Of an old wisdom, by our world forgot, 
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The courage of a day which knew not death; 
Well may we sons of Japhet, in dismay, 

Pause in our vain mad fight for life and breath, 
Beholding you—I bow and reason not. 


I now began to trust where I had mistrusted, to understand and 
sympathise. I began to distinguish between the truth of Orientals 
and their falsehood. They deceived me still awhile, but I knew 
they were deceiving, and soon they deceived me no longer. Our 
‘ Pilgrimage to Nejd’ occupied the winter of 1878-79. It revealed 
to me a new and higher phase of Arab life than that of the desert. 
I made acquaintance with Ibn Rashid and his court. Sir Edward 
Malet, whom we had met at Damascus, was nearly accompanying us 
on this journey ; and I have often thought with what a different 
eye he would have viewed this year the struggle for liberty at Cairo, 
had circumstances allowed him to see Arabian liberty that other year 
with us. The sight of a free native civilisation in the heart of the 
desert might have inspired him with the thought which has ever 
since been mine, that of aiding the Mussulman nations to learn 
self-government, shake off the yoke of strangers, and so regenerate 
their social life. Sir Edward would have been listened to, as I have 
not been, and England, instead of crushing, might have nursed 
this infant freedom, giving autonomy to the southern, as Russia 
had given it to the northern, provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 
Surely this would have been a nobler task than that which Sir 
Edward Malet has just accomplished. I foreshadowed this plan in 
the July, 1880, number of the Fortnightly Review, in an article 
called ‘The Sultan’s Heirs in Asia.’ 

In 1880 I visited Jeddah, meaning to travel inland to Hejaz, but 
a fever stopped me, and I returned to Cairo, though not without 
having laid the foundation of a more serious study of modern Islam 
by conversations held with divers learned and intelligent men during 
the pilgrimage. These I developed in some essays, which have been 
lately republished under the title of The Future of Islam. I began to 
see my way in the maze of Mohammedan thought, and during my con- 
valescence at Cairo in the beginning of 1881 I renewed intercourse 
with certain Ulema of the Azhar whom I had previously met, and so 
advanced a step further in the path of knowledge. At last I grasped 
the problem as it were with both hands, and marshalled my facts 
and forces, the force of progress in Egypt and Arabia, the force of 
stagnation in the North, the force of fanaticism in the West, and the 
unknown possibilities in the far East and South. Much that I then 
wrote in the summer of 1881 was nevertheless guess-work; yet I 
think that, read now by the light of events, my guesses were mainly 
in the right direction. It must be remembered that nothing at that 
time had appeared in print hinting at so much as the possibility of 
new life and thought in Islam. Tunis had not been invaded; Abdul 
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Hamid’s Panislamic schemes were still unknown, and I had left 
Cairo on the very day of Arabi’s first military demonstration there— 
February 1. 

But I am forestalling events. It must have been during my stay 
in Cairo in 1881 that I had that conversation with Colonel Malet 
which he has recorded in the Times as having caused him such 
‘amused’ surprise (I have little recollection of it myself), and in 
which I proposed making a political tour with him among the 
Bedouins of Syria; for as soon as I was well enough to move we 
started on such an expedition. We crossed the Suez Canal at Ismailia, 
and, striking due eastwards over the sand ridges, reached, on the third 
day, the Maghara mountains, and then the Jebel Hellal, and so 
onwards to Syria, the Euphrates and Aleppo. The history of this 
journey would be worth writing in detail, but I have not space for 
it here. Suffice it now to say that during it I completed the circle 
of my political relations with the northern tribes begun in 1878, and 
that it left me on terms of friendship with every Sheykh of import- 
ance from the Nile to the Tigris. 

An incident, occurring early in this journey, more than all else 
determined the course of my ideas. On the southern border of Syria 
the chief men of the Teaha and Terrabin tribes entreated me as I 
passed through their tents to intercede for them with the Pasha of 
Jerusalem for the release of twelve Sheykhs who had been entrapped 
by the Turkish Government four years before, at a conference, and 
ever since detained in prison. It had not been pretended that these 
worthy men were guilty of any crime, but they had been condemned 
to three years’ imprisonment for ‘ rebellion ’—that is to say, for not 
having been able to restrain their tribes from following up a blood- 
feud and creating disturbance ; and then, when the term of their 
sentence had expired, they had been detained on a plea of informality 
in the trial, but really as hostages in prison. The sight of these 
unhappy prisoners, men of high birth and honourable life, lying in 
their filth with scores of common criminals in the worst dungeon of 
Syria, moved me to compassion, and I registered a vow that I would 
devote a share of my energies thenceforth to the cause of freedom 
for the Arab race. 

I went on to Damascus and the Euphrates. Everywhere I found 
the tribes dreaming of revolt, and ready to join the fellahin when the 
time should come against the treacherous government of their lord 
the Sultan. At that time the glory of the Ottoman Caliphate dazzled 
no man’s eyes in Syria; and except in the Hauran, where the Turks 
were espousing the cause of the Moslems against the Druses, I heard 
only curses on the Government, and expressions of goodwill to any 
Power who would help them out of its hand. 

That power I designed should be England. I communicated my 
thoughts on these things, through a friend, to Mr. Gladstone, con- 
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fident of his sympathy, and I have some reason to think he did not. 
then wholly disapprove them. 

Full of these ideas, and having finished during the summer of 
1881 my essays on Islam, I returned in the autumn of that year to 
the East to put my thoughts in practice. My plan for the winter 
was to visit the tribes of Yemen and Hejaz, and so extend my rela- 
tions southwards to the Sherifal families of the Moslem Holy Land, 
seeing in them the future leaders of reform and liberty in Islam. Of 
Egypt as yet I thought little. I did not wholly understand the 
movement there, nor appreciate its full importance. In common 
with the rest of Englishmen, although I knew something from my 
experience of the previous year, I underrated the forces of the national 
and liberal movement, believing it to be confined to a very few per- 
sons; and I looked upon the military revolt suspiciously, as an 
intrigue—the Sultan’s, if not another’s. I hardly had the patience 
to wait a few days in Cairo on my way to regions more abounding in 
hope, or to pay a passing visit to Arabi and the revolted colonels at 
El Wady. The fact of their being soldiers repelled me; for I still 
looked on every soldier and zaptieh in the East as the symbol of that 
imperial ‘order’! Pashas love and Bedouins and I abhor. A fellah 
colonel I found it impossible to think of as a patriot. The Ulema 
too of the Azhar were reported to have been won back by the Sultan’s 
commissioners to his imperial ideas, and I deemed the cause of liberty 
compromised there if not quite lost. 

Nevertheless, I was detained at Cairo against my will. The ship 
which was to bring me out my servants and camp equipage, after 
nearly foundering in the Bay of Biscay, ran aground in the Canal, and 
I was obliged to wait. Half distrustful of the result, I sent word to 
my religious friends in the Azhar that I had arrived, and asked them 
to callon me. They came, and then I learned how strangely I had 
been in error, and how little the public and the Foreign Office knew. 
I found them changed indeed. But what a change! Where the year 
before I had left them half-hearted and distrustful of each other, now 
they were confident and talked openly the language of religious and 
political liberty. They explained to me the new situation, the con- 
version of the army to the national cause, the demonstrations of 
February and September, the overthrow of Riaz, the installation 
of a Nationalist War Minister in Mahmud Sami, the apparition of 
Arabi as the champion of popular rights, the new-born freedom of the 
press, the rapid strides the anti-Circassian movement was making 
among the people. I hardly dared believe my ears, but so it was- 
Where all I met held nearly the same language, it was impossible to- 
doubt. Hanefi, Malki, and Shafeiseemed at one. They detailed me 
their plan of action—their intention to insist upon parliamentary 


1 ‘Order’ in Western Asia means always the will of the conqueror. Arabia alone. 
has preserved the tradition of self-rule. 
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government—upon reforms in the administration and reforms in 
morals. They complained bitterly of the evils brought on them by 
the family of Mohammed Ali, the financial ruin of the country, its 
invasion by foreigners, the wine shops, brothels, opera-house, and 
other public scandals imposed on them by these. They spoke of the 
injustice of the taxation which favoured Europeans, of the mis- 
management of the revenue of the Domains, the railways and the 
customs under European control; and they announced their intention, 
as soon as their Parliament met, of insisting on the remedy of such 
abuses, the suppression of the unnecessary offices held by foreigners, 
and the reduction of foreign salaries. With the European Christians 
resident in Egypt they had little quarrel (still less with the Copts), 
‘as long as these were content to live by the laws of the country.’ But 
they must not live there any longer as conquerors. The French alone 
they spoke of with bitterness, but that was in connection with the 
recent raid on Tunis, where they affirmed that mosques had been 
profaned, and Moslem women outraged. They looked at the English 
Government suspiciously, not at the English people. They did not 
believe in the sincerity of Lord Granville’s despatch of November 4, 
and were afraid of some design against their independence similar to 
that just mentioned in Tunis. At the same time they were willing 
to believe that Mr. Gladstone might befriend them as he had 
befriended the Greeks and Bulgarians, and in any case they were 
resolved by themselves, if necessary, to assert their right to self- 
government. They were entirely at one with the army, which had 
promised to assist them against the Khedive and the Sultan and 
whatever other enemies liberty might find in Egypt. 

At that moment they were especially angry with the Porte on ac- 
count of the Commission which had been sent to Cairo. The Khedive 
they suspected of having gone over to the enemy, and they named to me 
four persons whom they called conspirators against the nation. These. 
were—Mohammed Towfik, Ratib, the agent of Ismail, who was after- 
wards concerned in the Circassian plot, Sabit, the Sultan’s agent, and 
the Hanefite Sheykh el Islam, Mohammed el Abbasi. This last the 
Shafite and Malekite Ulema were resolved to depose ; and the circum- 
stance proved, as it happened, the occasion of my first becoming 
actively concerned in their affairs. On December 5, El Abbasi’s 
deposition was voted, and the university was convoked for a new elec- 
tion. But an obstacle stood in their way, which the Sheykhs asked 
me to help them to remove. The Khedive had refused to recognise 
any new Sheykh el Islam, and they were under the impression 
that Sir Edward Malet was backing his refusal. They told me 
Sir Edward had plotted against them when he was at Constan- 
stantinople to bring Turkish troops into the country, and that they 
looked upon him as their enemy; and they asked me to speak to 
him and beg him not to interfere with their affairs. I felt certain 
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Sir Edward had no such ideas or intentions, and I told them so, but 
I promised to speak to him and let them know what he said. The 
consequence was that Sir Edward, who, as I supposed, had no knowledge 
whatever of their suspicions or wish to thwart them, gave me a mes- 
sage to them to the effect that he considered the religious affairs of 
the Azhar as out of his province, and that he would interfere in no 
way with their elections. At the same time he of his own accord 
begged me to tell them that Her Majesty’s Government had no inten- 
tion either of annexing the country or of calling in the Turks, a mes- 
sage which he told me I might also repeat to Arabi if I saw him. 

This little negotiation had the best possible effect. It restored 
their confidence in the English Government and Sir Edward Malet. 
In an assembly of 4000 of the Ulema, in which there were only 
twenty-five dissentient voices, they elected their new Sheykh el 
Islam, the Shafite el Embabi; and, the Khedive having withdrawn 
his opposition and accepted the election, they not unnaturally con- 
cluded that I had contributed to the result. Thenceforth they 
showed me more complete confidence, and in their gratitude, although 
I did not affect to have done more than I had done, they begged me 
to stay with them for some weeks longer to see them through their 
other difficulties respecting the Parliament. To this I readily con- 
sented, seeing work to my hand in the cause I had espoused, and 
thinking too to render service to the cause of peace. 

With regard to the general question of encouraging national life 
in Egypt, I found Sir Edward Malet, though far from enthusiastic, 
not ill-disposed in principle to my ideas. He thought Her Majesty’s 
Government would favour it, but that the other Governments of 
Europe would be less willing. Above all he feared complications 
with the Porte, and wished to keep things auiet. I perceived, 
however, that he knew very little of the forces in the country 
itself with which he would have to deal. His ideas about the 
Azhar were gathered mainly from the Khedive, who had uniformly 
represented its Sheykhs as a body of fanatical obstructives opposed 
to all rational progress. So little indeed did he apprehend the 
true circumstances, that, until I explained it to him, he was unaware 
that any political question was at issue with the Ulema, or that 
their election of a new Sheykh el Islam had more than a religious 
signification. In fact, however, this election was a matter of prime 
importance to the Nationalists, as has since been proved, for it has 
given them that position of legality with Mussulmans which was so 
necessary to them in all they have effected. I noticed too that Sir 
Edward underrated the determination of the leaders of the movement 
to insist on parliamentary government. He maintained that all the 
Khedive had promised in September was to summon the Notables, 
‘ for purposes of discussion, and I had much difficulty in persuading 
him that more would be insisted on. I do not say this in any dis- 
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paragement of Sir Edward’s diplomatic abilities. In his position, 
accredited to the Khedive, not to the people, and in direct communica- 
tion with the Court party only, it was impossible he should learn the 
truth except by some such accident as that which my presence at 
Cairo occasioned. Nor did he fail to make use of it. From the 
moment he understood my position with the Nationalists he employed 
me freely as a means of communication between him and them, and 
so I was enabled to clear up many small misapprehensions which had 
before existed. I told Sir Edward, however, without reserve, my 
reasons for remaining in Egypt; and, on the first occasion on which 
he thanked me for helping him in his diplomacy, I disclaimed 
all need of thanks. I was acting, I told him, first of all for the 
Egyptians and the cause of liberty, and only in the second place in the 
interest of our Government, ‘which was_strong enough by itself to 
look after its own affairs.’ I told him, too, that I had promised the 
National leaders, if their action brought them into trouble with the 
Porte, to help them with more than advice. I mention this because 
Sir Edward’s recent despatch would seem now to suggest that I 
made an unfair use of our old friendship to push my views secretly 
in opposition to his. This was not the case. 

To Sir Auckland Colvin I was a stranger, but I spoke to him too 
with hardly less reserve ; and, like Sir Edward Malet, I found him 
sympathetic. In some ways even he was more so. He thought some 
form of parliamentary government would relieve the pressure which 
popular discontent was already putting on the Control. He had had 
some intercourse with Arabi, and respected him as in a rude way a 
patriot. At least, such is my impression of his opinion at that time. 
I took one of my religious friends to call on him, and tried to bring 
about closer personal relations between him and the ‘colonels.’ But 
Sir Auckland’s manner is cold, and the colonels were too shy to come. 
In any case, the attempt did not succeed. 

On December 6, Arabi came to Cairo. I had already made 
acquaintance with Talabeh, Ali Fehmi, Abd el Aal, Aid, and other 
officers, and found their political views not materially different from 
those of the Azhar. They were, however, less distinctly politicians— 
practical soldiers rather, much attached to drill, and very proud of 
their men. I have no eye for military matters, so cannot criticise 
them from a professional point of view, favourably or unfavourably, 
but I will record that there seemed to be among them an excellent 
understanding between all ranks. Only here and there one of the 
superior officers, I was warned, was a ‘ Circassian, not one of us.’ 
There seemed to be no secrets between the rest any more than ina 
Bedouin camp, and the orderlies used to come in and out as they 
pleased without conversation being thereby interrupted on any topic. 
Young men too would constantly come in offering to serve, but this 
was at a later period. 
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I first saw Arabi about the same time that Sir William Gregory 
saw him, and my impression of him was very much what he has so 
graphically described in the Times. Compared with my civilian 
friends, however, and the other officers, he seemed to me more 
reserved. I thought him a little suspicious of myself, and I own I 
was a little suspicious of him. He seemed to me, strange as it may 
sound, to take a more distinctly religious view of the movement than 
did the religious Sheykhs, spoke with more respect of the Caliph, and 
did not absolutely deny when I rather indiscreetly asked him whether 
he had ever written to Abdul Hamid. It was evident that he 
believed he had a mission to restore good Mussulman government in 
his country. On the other hand, he was as evidently the reverse 
of a fanatic. When informed that my wife, Lady Anne Blunt, 
who was with me, was a granddaughter of Lord Byron the poet, 
‘who had fought for the Greeks,’ he showed great interest and 
satisfaction, a sign by which I judged him more than all else to 
have a true love of liberty. Indeed the universal sympathy we have 
received from the Mussulmans in Egypt, because we are connected 
with one who died in arms against the Turks, seems to me a most 
convincing proof of the national and liberal character of the move- 
ment. If only a Panislamic plot, why should ‘we thus have found 
favour? Besides, my enmity to Turkish imperialism has all along 
been perfectly well known. My articles in the Fortnightly were 
translated while I was at Cairo, and read and approved by my 
friends and by the Nationalist press, and I believe in its collected 
form the ‘ Future of Islam’ is now being reproduced in Arabic at 
Cairo. On a second interview I liked Arabi better, and better still 
onathird. I inquired of my friends and found it was perfectly well 
known that he had been in communication with Constantinople, but 
that they did not on that account consider him to be distrusted. 
Arabi was before all things an honest man, and might be trusted to 
correspond with the Sultan or with the Pope, for that matter, if he 
thought fit to do so, in the interests of his country. On mature 
consideration: I too decided to trust him, and the following 
description of him, which occurs in a letter I took the liberty 
of writing to Mr. Gladstone on December 20, will show my final 
impression :— 


I have had much conversation with Arabi, and can assure you that he is no 
common man. He is an acute reasoner, a man of education and practical good 
sense, and a theologian of the most enlightened school of orthodox Moham- 
medanism, The ideas he expresses are not merely a repetition of the phrases of 
modern Europe, but are based on a knowledge of history, and on the liberal 
tradition of Arabian thought, inherited from the days when Mohammedanism was 
liberal. He understands that broader Islam which existed before Mohammed, and 
the bond of a common worship of the one true God which unites his own faith 
with that of Judaism and Christianity. I have never but once heard this idea 
more clearly expressed. He disclaims, and I believe him, all personal ambition ; 
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and there is no kind of doubt that the army and the country are devoted to him. 
He claims to be a Seyyid of the Koreysh, a fact which no doubt has had its 
influence with his fellow-soldiers. Of his own position he speaks with modesty. 
‘I am,’ he says, ‘ the representative of the army, because circumstances have made 
the army trust me; but the army itself is but the representative of the people, its 
guardian till such time as the people shall no longer need it. At present, we are 
the sole national force standing between Egypt and its Turkish rulers, who would 
renew at any moment, were they permitted, the iniquities of Ismail Pasha, The 
European control only partially provides against this, and makes no provision 
whatever, by national education in self-government, for the day when it shall 
abandon its financial trust. This we have to see to. We have won for the people 
their right to speak in an assembly of notables, and we keep the ground to prevent 
their being cajoled or frightened out of it. In this we work not for ourselves but 
for our children, and for those who trust us.’ ‘ We soldiers,’ he once said to me, 
‘are for the moment in the position of those Arabs who answered the Caliph 
Omar, when in old age he asked the people whether they were satisfied with his 
rule, and whether he had walked straightly in the path of justice. “‘O son of El 
Khattab,” said they, “thou hast indeed walked straightly, and we love thee; but 
thou knewest that we were at hand and ready, if thou hadst walked crookedly, to 
straighten thee with our swords.” I trust,’ he added, laughing, ‘that no such 
violence will be needed. As Egyptians we do not love blood, and hope to shed 
none; and when our parliament has learned to speak, our duty will be over; but 
until such time we are resolved to maintain the rights of the people at any cost, 
and we do not fear, with God’s help, to justify our guardianship, if need be, against 
all who would silence them.’ 


My relations with the National party were now so well assured 


that with Sir Edward Malet’s approval I drew up a first draft of the 
document which, after careful revision and amendment by Sheykh 
Mohammed Abdu, Suliman Pasha Abaza, Arabi, and other repre- 
sentative men among them, was adopted as their programme and 
sent as such to the Zimes. I forwarded it with Sir Edward’s know- 
ledge to Mr. Gladstone,' and also with his knowledge, but against his 
wishes, to the Times. Sir Edward’s objection to my having it pub- 
lished lay with the probability of its giving umbrage to the Sultan, 
who, he informed me, had told him he would never allow parlia- 
mentary government in any part of the empire. I referred the 
matter, however, to those with whose sanction I had drawn it up, 
and they assured me the Sultan could not object to it, as a fetwa in 
favour of a Parliament had been issued at Constantinople; and 

? Inalluding thus publicly to my private correspondence with the Prime Minister— 
a correspondence which was renewed and continued after my return to England—it 
would be unfair to Mr. Gladstone if I allowed it to be supposed that this was sought by 
him. I addressed him, if not quite as a stranger, at least in no official or semi-official 
way, and gave him my views unasked. I have much to thank him for in the degree of 
attention he has paid to my communications, and for the kindness and encouragement 
with which he has listened to my arguments. His sympathy at one time for Egypt 
appeared to me greater and more intelligent than that of any other public man with 
whom I have conversed ; and I can only regret now that the incomplete evidence set 
before him by the Foreign Office as to the true nature of the movement and the true 
character of its leaders should have appeared to him, as it has appeared to the public, 
stronger than mine. Ido not blame bim for this. My position with him was that 
of asingle voice against a multitude, the voice of one man who had lived inside 
the house of liberty against the many voices of men who had only stood outside. 
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government by a ‘ mejliss showra’ was distinctly authorised by the 
Koran, while in any case they were ready to risk the danger. [I 
myself thought the opportunity a good one for pushing the Nationa) 
idea, and I told Sir Edward so. He was, nevertheless, not satisfied, 
and we had something which was less than a quarrel on the subject, 
the details of which may be guessed, but very imperfectly, from the 
Blue Books. But of this later. 

About this time I was able to render Sir Edward a really 
considerable assistance. On December 19 I found Sir Auckland 
Colvin with him at the Residency, and they asked me conjointly to 
help them out of a difficulty they were in regarding the Budget. It 
appeared that Mahmud Sami, the Minister of War, had demanded 
600,000/. as the amount of the year’s war estimates—this in view of 
the Khedive’s promise made in September, that the army should be 
increased to its full legal strength. He had explained his insistence 
on the plea that a refusal would cause a new military demonstration, 
the bugbear of those days; and I was asked to find out what sum the 
army would really be satisfied with for their estimates. Sir Auckland 
authorised me to go as far as 522,000/., and to tell Arabi and the 
officers that it was financially impossible to give more. He had no 
objection, he said, to the army’s being increased so long as the 
estimates were not overdrawn. He thought, however, the sum pro- 
posed would suffice for an increase up to 15,000 men. I am quite 
certain that he told me this; and it is a point worth noticing, as it 
accounts in part at least for the promotion of officers so loudly com- 
plained of afterwards by the Controllers. It is obvious that every 
increase in the army would necessitate a corresponding increase and 
promotion of officers. But of this, too, later. The soldiers in reply, 
and on my assurance that Sir Auckland’s word could be trusted, 
agreed to raise no further objection. They said they would accept 
the increased sum as sufficient, and make it go as far in the increase 
of soldiers as it would. They meant to economise, they said, in other 
ways, and hoped to get their full complement out of the balance. 
They promised me, too, on this occasion, to have patience, and make 
no further armed demonstrations, and I am glad to be able to record 
that it is a promise they have since faithfully kept. Arabi’s last 
words to me on this occasion were, ‘ Men sabber dhaffer ’—* He who 
has patience conquers.’ Sir Auckland ought to have somewhere 
among his papers, for I sent it to him while he was in council that 
afternoon, a note from me informing him of the result. 

It will seem strange to those who have read the Blue Books, 
and who are not used to the reticences of diplomacy, that a week 
after all this Sir Edward Malet should have been able to sit down and 
write a despatch introducing me for the first time to Lord Granville 

as one offering ‘ my interference’ with his diplomacy, and omitting 
all mention whatsoever, I will not say of these services, because my 
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action was not a service, but of my connection with him and public 
affairs. I do not wish to add bitterness to our present relations by 
entering into the details of what passed between us in reference to 
this despatch, but I must deny absolutely that the second despatch 
explaining it was written in any way as a matter of favour to me. 
I demanded its being written as a right, and as a right it was con- 
ceded. Iam also under a very distinct impression that Sir Edward 
on that December 28 agreed to cancel the first despatch by telegraph, 
and I should be glad to feel certain that this cancelling telegram has 
not been omitted purposely from the published papers. So much 
has been omitted to my knowledge of far greater importance in the 
Egyptian Blue Books that the doubt is unavoidable. 

With the exception of this slight cloud in our relations, we con- 
tinued to work on harmoniously, Sir Edward Malet, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, and I, and with the best results, until by the beginning of 
the new year peace and good understanding between all parties 
seemed restored in Egypt. The published programme had been 
received in silence at Constantinople, a doubt having been ingeniously 
thrown on its authenticity by Sherif Pasha at Cairo. The Parliament 
had met, and Arabi, as he had engaged to do, had ceased to busy 
himself personally with the redress of grievances or the army with 
practical politics. It was arranged that he should regularise his 
position by taking office as Under Secretary for War. The only 
doubtful point was. now the attitude of the deputies; and the 
majority of them, as were my political friends in the Azhar, seemed 
disposed to moderation. ‘We have waited,’ said one of these to 
me, ‘so many hundred’ years for our freedom that we can well afford 
now to wait some months.’ Sir Edward Malet at that time spoke 
constantly to me with hope of the situation, and even Sir Auckland 
Colvin thought the National party had better be encouraged. Then, 
like thunder in aclear sky, the Joint Note of January 8 was launched 
upon us. It upset all our calculations. 

I think there is no indiscretion in telling, now that it has caused 
a war, the history of that Note, as we understood it at the time in 
Cairo. It will be recollected that Mr. Gladstone’s Government was 
very anxious last autumn to secure a renewal with M. Gambetta of 
the French Commercial Treaty. It was, I believe, a point with them 
to prove that the free-trade policy of the Liberal Party bad not 
isolated England commercially, and that she still had a trade ally in 
France. Sir Charles Dilke was sent over to France to negotiate this, 
and his intimacy with M. Gambetta and other French statesmen 
made his services of especial value. M. Gambetta, on the other 
hand, had just taken up with more than its author’s zeal the aggres- 
sive policy of his predecessor in Tunis. He was exceedingly alarmed 
at the Panislamic movement pushed in Africa by the Sultan, and he 
was resolved to crush it. He was convinced that Mohammed Towfik, 
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as indeed was then the case, had become a proselyte to Abdul 
Hamid’s ideas; and a remarkable letter I received about this time, 
dated January 13, from Paris, shows what was passing in his 
mind :— 

I am pleased (wrote my correspondent) at the interest you take in Egyptian 
politics. You confirm what I believed to be the case in two particulars at least, 
viz. that the soldiers express the feeling of the population, and that Tewfik has 
been working with the Sultan. As regards the latter circumstance I must say 
there is nothing surprising in it. Six weeks ago Gambetta said to me, ‘Le Khédive 
est aux genoux du Sultan.’ But the reason is plain. Tewfik is weak and cowardly, 
His army is against him. The harems hate him. He found no support there 
where he naturally might have looked for it, viz. at the hand of the English and 
French Governments; and so he turned to the only quarter where sympathy and 
perhaps material assistance were forthcoming. It was to remedy this state of 
things that the idea of the Joint Declaration was conceived, whatever gloss or 
subsequent explanation may be now put forward; and I shall be disappointed if 
it does not produce the desired effect, and cause the officers, ulemas, and Notables 
to understand that renewed disturbance means armed intervention from Europe. 
Our Government may not like it, but they are bound now by formal engagement 
to France, and cannot withdraw. 




























M. Gambetta, then, thought to draw England into his anti-Islamic 
war, and the point where England and France together touched the 
movement was in Egypt. He accordingly drew up the Note and pre- 
sented it to Sir Charles Dilke and Lord Lyons, just as the negotiations 
for the Commercial Treaty had assumed their most critical stage. A 
comparison of dates taken from the Times would, I fancy, prove this 
easily. From November till the middle of December negotiations 
for the Treaty were broken off. About the 20th the Times cor- 
respondent at Paris hears of the Note. On the 27th Sir Charles 
Dilke arrives there. On the 28th he has a long conversation with 
M. Gambetta about the Treaty. On the 3lst negotiations are 
formally resumed, and the correspondent gives a précis of the Note 
next day, having been instructed by M. Gambetta only to divulge it 
‘at the proper moment.’ On the 2nd Sir Charles returns to London. 
For four days Lord Granville would seem to have hesitated to sign. 
On the 6th he signs, on the understanding that it is, as the money- 
lenders say to their victims, a mere matter of form. On the 8th the 
Note is presented at Cairo; and I read in my notebook, copied from 
the Havas telegrams :— 

January 15.—The ‘Chambre’ has been asked to prolong the Commercial 


Treaty for a month. 
January 17.—The Times announces that Lord Lyons and M. Gambetta 
have renewed negotiations for a Commercial Treaty. A favourable result is 


expected! ! ! 






















Be this as it may, the effect of the Note in Egypt was disastrous. 
I was with Sir Edward Malet soon after it arrived, and he gave it 
me to read, and asked me what I thought of it. I said, ‘ They will 
take it as a declaration of war.’ He said, ‘It is not meant in a 
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hostile sense,’ and explained to me how it might be read in a sense 
favourable to the national hopes. He asked me to go to the 
Kasr-en-Nil and persuade Arabi, who had just been made Under- 
Secretary of War, to accept it thus. I find in my wife’s journal the 
following as the explanation I was desired to give: ‘That the 
meaning of the Note as understood by the British Government was 
that the English Government would not permit any interference of 
the Sultan with Egypt, and would also not allow the Khedive to go 
back from his promises or molest the Parliament.’ He also told me, 
though he did not authorise me to repeat this on his own authority, 
that he hoped to get leave to add to the Note a written explanation 
in the sense just given. I know that he telegraphed repeatedly for 
some such permission, and that he wrote strongly condemning the 
Note as impolitic and dangerous. There is not a word of this in 
the published papers, yet the documents must certainly exist. Sir 
Auckland Colvin, too, condemned the Note quite as strongly. 

I went accordingly to the Kasr-en-Nil about noon on the 9th, 
and found Arabi alone in his official room. For the first and only 
time I have seen him so, he was angry. His face was like a 
thunder-cloud, and there was a peculiar gleam in his eye. He had 
seen the text of the Note, though it had not been published; and I 
asked him how he understood it. ‘Tell me rather,’ he said, *‘ how 
you understand it.’ I then delivered my message. He said, ‘ Sir 
Edward Malet must really think us children who do not know the 
meaning of words.’ ‘In the first place,’ he said, ‘the language is 
rough, not the language of friendship, but of menace. There is no 
clerk in this office who would use such words with such a meaning.’ 
He alluded to the reference to the Notables made in the first para- 
graph of the Note. ‘That,’ he said,‘is a menace to our liberties.’ 
Next, the declaration that French and English policy were one meant 
that, as France had invaded Tunis, so England would invade Egypt. 
‘Let them come,’ he said. ‘ Every man and child in Egypt will fight 
them. It is contrary to our principles to strike the first blow, but 
we shall know how to return it.’ Lastly, as to the guarantee of 
Mohammed Towfik’s throne. ‘The throne,’ he said, ‘ if there is one, 
is the Sultan’s. The Khedive needs no foreign guarantees. You 
may tell me what you will, but I know the meaning of these 
words better than Sir Edward does.’ I confessed that I was unable 
to understand them very clearly myself, but added that I had 
delivered my message as Sir Edward had given it me. ‘ He asks 
you to believe it,’ I said, ‘and I ask you to believe him.’ At 
leaving he softened, took me by the arm to lead me down, and 
invited me still to come, as before, to his house. I said, ‘I shall 
only come back when I have better news for you.’ By this I in- 
tended to hint at a possible explanation of the Note, such as Sir 
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Edward had telegraphed for permission to give. None, however, 
came. Nor did I see Arabi again till more than three weeks later, 
when a letter from Mr. Gladstone reached me, which I interpreted 
in a more hopeful sense, and which caused us great rejoicing. 

On returning to the Residency Sir Edward asked how I had 
fared. ‘They are irreconcilable now,’ I answered. ‘The Note has 
thrown them into the arms of the Sultan.’ Such indeed was the 
effect. M. Gambetta, if he expected to strengthen the Khedive’s 
hands, had missed his mark entirely. The Khedive was only 
frightened, and the Nationalists, instead of being frightened, were 
enraged. The Egyptians were for the first time united. All, even 
the Circassians, resented the threat of foreign interference, and on 
the other hand the most anti-Turkish of the Nationalists saw that 
Arabi had been right in secretly leaning upon the Sultan. He 
thus gained immensely in popularity, and for many days after this 
I hardly heard anything from my friends but the language of 
Panislamism. It was a Roustan policy over again, they said. I did 
my best to smooth down matters till the explanation should arrive 
which Sir Edward had so earnestly asked to be allowed to give, 
but I did not succeed in any marked degree. It was an alarming 
three weeks for us all, from the delivery of the note till M. Gambetta’s 
fall—a providential accident which alone saved Egypt from a French 
invasion. 

The crisis was evidently approaching fast. It was indeed in- 
evitable, from the circumstance that at that very moment the 
Chamber of Notables was debating with Sherif Pasha the terms of 
its constitutional powers. Sherif had promised the Controllers that 
he would not have the French and English power over the Budget 
meddled with, and the Notables now insisted upon demanding a 
right of control over that half of it which did not concern the debt 
themselves. Sherif had sent in his draft constitution without con- 
-ceding that right, and the Notables now met it with a counter- 
draft, which Sir Auckland Colvin declared was not that of a 
Parliament, but of a ‘Convention.’ Sultan Pasha, the Khedive’s 
nominee to the Presidency of the Chamber, almost alone supported 
Sherif, and that lukewarmly; and it became evident that Sherif 
‘would have to choose between the Controllers and the country, for 
petitions were being sent in from the provinces on all sides, urging 
the Notables to stand firm, and his fall was apprehended.? 

In this emergency Sir Edward Malet and Sir Auckland Colvin 
agreed that I should make a last effort to induce the extreme party 

* Sir Edward Malet’s published despatches of the 11th, 16th, and 20th of 
January amply prove that the Chamber was ‘ unanimous’ as to insisting on the 
right of voting the Budget, while as late as the 23rd Sultan Pasha himself informed 
Sir Edward that Sherif’s law was ‘like a drum, It made a great sound, but was 
hollow inside.’ 
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of action among the Notables to yield, and I arranged that I should 
have a private conference with a deputation from them and argue 
the case with them, and show them the probable consequences of 
their resistance—namely, an armed intervention. Accordingly, I got 
up the case of the Controllers with Sir Auckland, and drew up with 
Sir Edward the different points of my argument, These I have by 
me in a paper headed— 

‘Notes of what I have to say to the Members of the Egyptian 
Parliament, January 17, 1882.’ 

According to this my instructions were to represent to the mem- 
bers that the existing procedure respecting the Budget was an inter- 
national affair which neither Sherif nor the Parliament had any 
right to touch without gaining the consent of the two Controlling 
Governments. I was to recite the history of the Control’s establish- 
ment, and show them a private note which had been appended by Sir 
E. Malet and M. Monge on November 15, 1879, to the Decree insti- 
tuting it. I was to invite the members to consider whether an 
alteration in the form of determining the Budget was not an inter- 
national matter, and as such outside the sphere of their action. They 
had admitted that international matters must be left untouched by 
them. The Control of the Budget was an international matter. 
Therefore it should be left untouched by them. I was, however, 
authorised by Sir Auckland Colvin to say that personally he had no 
objection to a slight modification of the present arrangement such as 
should give the Parliament a consultative voice, which might later 
become aright of voting. Should they accept such a compromise 
Sir E. Malet would represent the matter favourably to his Govern- 
ment, though he had no authority to promise its acceptance either 
by France or England. All other differences with Sherif they must 
settle for themselves. They should, however, recollect that the state 
of public opinion in Europe was such that another military demonstra- 
tion would provoke an European intervention, a result which would 
bring bloodshed and ruin on their country. This was for themselves 
to consider. They must also consider that should Sherif refuse any 
further concession and refuse to resign, they would find themselves in 
the predicament of having no other constitution than that under 
which they were then convened, that is to say, none at all. (This 
would doubtless have been the case if the Khedive had supported 
Sherif. But either through fear of the consequences at home, or, as 
I suspect, through orders from Constantinople, he abandoned Sherif 
to his fate.) 

On this basis I argued the case thoroughly with a deputation of 
the members a few days later, and convinced myself that there was 
no possibility of their yielding. They agreed indeed to modify three 
or four of the articles which the Controllers had specially objected to 
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as giving the Chamber the ‘ powers of a Convention,’ and the amend- 
ments I proposed in these were in fact incorporated later in the pub- 
lished constitution ; but on the Article of the Budget they were quite 
obdurate. 

It is again astonishing that Sir Edward’s contemporary despatches 
make no allusion to this my last mission from him. But I gather 
from his despatch of July 16 that he was dissatisfied with my manner 
of conducting it, for he writes: ‘I learnt by degrees, subsequently to 
writing my despatch of December 28, that he (Mr. Blunt) was either 
unable or unwilling to mitigate anything, or to arrest in the slightest 
degree the fatal descent down the incline of the unhappy people 
whose interests he professed to have at heart.’ If this sentence refers 
to my negotiations with the Deputies in January, it is neither accurate 
nor just. I was indeed unable to induce them to yield their point to 
the Controllers, but at the outset I had told Sir Edward I considered 
it nearly hopeless; and as to my unwillingness, I can only say that I 
was so deeply convinced myself of the imminence of a French occu- 
pation of the country that I sacrificed all my popularity at the time 
with the Egyptians in urging them to put off their demands. 

What is true is that they convinced me that their arguments were 
at least as good as those of the Controllers, and that, believing inter- 
vention certain unless prevented by English public opinion, I stated 
their case publicly for them in the Times. Was it, then, these letters 
to the Times, telling the tale with too much truth, that caused Sir 
Edward Malet to distrust me? I know of no other reason. It was 
only when they had definitely crossed the Rubicon, and braved the 
financial wrath of Europe, by insisting on their constitutional right 
to vote the Budget, that I at last warned them, as I have ever since 
warned them, to prepare themselves for the possibility of war. But 
I am forestalling events. 

My mission failed, and I was distrusted for my pains by my 
Egyptian friends, all but the oldest among them; and I left Cairo 
for a few days for a small property I had bought near Heliopolis, 
coming in only occasionally to the town for news. On one 
of these occasions, January 31, I called upon Sir Auckland 
Colvin, and had a remarkable conversation with him. I asked 
him what he thought of the political situation. He said he considered 
it most grave. It was evident the Nationalists were resolved upon the 
fall of Sherif, and if they succeeded he would have no more to do with 
them. He told me he had completely changed his mind about them. 
He had thought them amenable to reason, but he found them quite 
impracticable, and he would do his best to ruin them if ever they 
came into office. I asked him how he proposed to do this, or stop a 
movement which he had so lately approved, but which had gone quite 
beyond his or anybody’s control—how, except by that very interven- 
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tion we had all along been trying to avoid. He said he had changed 
his mind about intervention too; that he believed it now to be neces- 
sary and inevitable, and that he would spare no pains to bring it 
about. I expostulated with him, urging that intervention meant only 
war, and war meant only annexation. He said he quite understood it 
in that sense. The same thing had been seen over and over again 
in India. England would never give up the footing she had got in 
Egypt, and it was useless to talk of the abstract rights and wrongs 
of the Egyptians. These would not be considered. He repeated 
what he had said about ruining the National party, and added that 
he had made no secret of his view. He should work for intervention 
and, if it must be so, for annexation. 

Iam quite sure that I am not misquoting this conversation in 
any essential feature. It was not merely half a dozen words spoken 
in haste, but an argument which lasted over half an hour; and it 
affected me so strongly that I decided to warn my Egyptian friends, 
to whom I had pledged my word for Sir Auckland’s good feeling 
towards them, that they must now expect the worst of him. They 
answered that they knew it, as they had received information already 
in the same sense. 

This conversation opened my eyes to a new danger—only the day 
before I had received a letter from a writer of eminence in the 


Liberal party in England which had contained the following words :— 


Whether your schemes will come to much I am at this moment inclined to 
doubt. Egypt, unluckily for its people, is the battle-Seld of European rivalries, 
and an honest settlement in the interests of its populatiun will be prevented to suit 
the convenience of France. I don’t see my way out of it. It is that curse of the 
world, ‘1a haute politique,’ which will spoil everything. 


This had been written before the fall of Gambetta, and here I 
seemed to hear an echo of the words haute politique from the very 
man who had it most in his power to spoil an honest settlement, and 
that to ‘ suit the convenience’ not of France merely but of England. 
I was very much alarmed. 

I have often regretted my last words to Sir Auckland on this 
occasion. ‘I defy you,’ I said, ‘to bring about English intervention 
or annexation ;’ and he seems to have taken it in some measure as a 
challenge of strength between us. If so, it has been a battle in 
which I do not envy him the victory. Through his strength of 
character Sir Auckland has carried Sir Edward everywhere with him, 
and together they have brought an English army and unutterable 
misery into Egypt. 

Two days later, the 2nd of February, the Egyptian Parliament 
insisted with the Khedive on the dismissal of Sherif, on the plea 
that he had refused them their promised Constitution; and the 
Khedive, finding himself quite isolated in the country, agreed to call 
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Mahmud Sami and the Nationalists to power. Sir Edward Malet 
was, I believe, disappointed at this result, as he was extremely 
attached to Sherif, and had counted on his being supported against 
the Parliament. I have never been able to understand the confi- 
dence placed by Sir Edward and Sir Auckland in this very ordinary 
Turkish minister. Sir Edward was anxious at one time that I should 
make friends with Sherif, and I called upon him and had a long con- 
versation with him, which did not, however, encourage me to return. 
I found him quite undistinguishable from the numerous Ottoman 
pashas of my acquaintance who have learned the language, and to a 
certain extent the tone of thought, of Europe. To speak of him 
as an Egyptian, or a patriot, or a man of any but the narrowest and 
least elevated views, is, I am sure, a mere phrase. To me he dis- 
closed himself for what he is, a vain contemptuous Turk, profoundly 
convinced of his own fitness to govern, and profoundly despising the 
Egyptian people. ‘ They are children,’ he told me, ‘and must be 
treated like children. I have offered them a Constitution which is 
good enough for them; and if they are not content they must do 
without one. It was I who created the National Party, and they 
will find that they cannot get on without me. These peasants 
want guidance. All this in fluent provincial French. I had 
heard the same thing a score of times from Midhat and other 
pashas, in hardly different language. But Sir Edward, for some 
reason, believed in him, and believed too in his veracity. To 
this belief I attribute the strange stories which soon after Sherif’s 
fall began to be circulated among the English at Cairo respect- 
ing the action of the Deputies. It was stated that they had 
been threatened by the soldiers into demanding the overthrow of 
Sherif, and that Sultan Pasha had been personally insulted by 
Arabi, who had drawn his sword on him and threatened to make 
his children fatherless.* I knew from what had passed between 
me and the Deputies that this was not, and could not be, true. 
During the whole of my intercourse with them and with the Ulema 
(and I knew several persons who were not a little jealous of the mili- 
tary, and who would certainly have told me anything to their dis- 
favour) I had never heard a word of fear expressed, or anything but 
the most uncompromising obstinacy from the Deputies themselves ; 
while, as to Arabi, I knew him to be the most moderate of all the 
Nationalist leaders, and the least violent perhaps of men. The stories 
seemed to me quite as absurd as though one should say that this or 
that vote had been given in the House of Commons through fear of 
the Duke of Cambridge; and I went to Sir Edward to ask him to 
prevent such absurdities from being sent off to England by the 
correspondents. To my astonishment he told me he believed in 


4 Sultan, though married, has no children, 
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them, and said he had heard the principal tale from Sultan Pasha 
himself. I expressed surprise, and asked him whether he was sure 
Sultan Pasha had told him. He then admitted that Sultan had not 
said it to him, but to some one else on whom he could rely. I entreated 
him not to countenance such tales till I had found out what they 
were worth ; and I set myself to work vigorously to get at the real 
truth. My letters to the Zimes had by this time returned to Cairo, 
and all the confidence of the Egyptians had returned to me with 
them; so that I was ina better position than ever to obtain infor- 
mation. Every day Deputies whom I did not know introduced 
themselves to me, and I did my best to extract from them a confes- 
sion of the kind I sought. All, however, laughed at the idea of 
their being afraid of Arabi or the army; and, happening to meet 
the member for Alexandria and a certain merchant, Saadallah Hal- 
labeh, who had been the subjects of a special narrative from the pen 
of the Zimes correspondent at Alexandria, I was able to satisfy 
myself absolutely as to the unreality of the whole of the charges 
made. 

Lastly, hearing the rumours, Sultan Pasha himself begged me to 
call on him, and in the presence of the Grand Mufti, and five of the 
most respectable of the Deputies, besides a number of personal friends, 
he in the strongest terms denicd that pressure of any kind had been 
put upon himself or any of them, and he begged me to let Mr. Glad- 
stone and the English Government know the truth. He expressed 
himself with great bitterness against Sir Edward for believing and 
repeating such nonsense of a man in his position. 

I accordingly returned to Sir Edward with my case complete, and, 
as I hoped, sufficient to convince him. But he still expressed his 
belief in his first informant, and, when I pressed him to know whether 
it was not Sherif who had told him, lost patience and asserted I 
had no right to question him. This ended our political connection, 
and, though we still met on friendly terms, I did not afterwards 
obtrude my advice upon him. 

Sir Edward, nevertheless, now states (July 16) that he has ‘the 
positive and solemn assurance of Sultan Pasha that the Deputies, in 
insisting on that occasion on a change of Ministry, acted under 
menace from the military and through fear.’ If so it will strike the 
least observant that Sultan Pasha’s assurance can be worth very little 
indeed, and that, as most of Sir Edward’s argumentafterwards, and H.M.’s 
Government’swith his, has rested upon Sultan’s assertions, thatargument 
can be worth almost as little. The circumstances, however, of Sultan’s 
statement to me were so public and so formal, and I cross-questioned 
him so closely, that I think I am justified in maintaining, as I do 
maintain, that, if lying there was, the old man did not lie to me. It 
must be remembered that Sultan Pasha owes much of his fortune to 
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the late Khedive, and his present office entirely to Mohammed 
Towfik. He made his wealth partly by trade and partly as a courtier, 
and at the present moment he has too great possessions to be an 
entirely independent politician, or, indeed, to all men perhaps a teller 
of the entire truth. He will prove to the end a time-server. 

During the last few weeks of my stay in Egypt I retired from the 
European world of Cairo to the world I had learned to love better, 
that of the Egyptians. I had learned too to respect it; and it is in 
no spirit of exaggeration that I declare that, when on certain rare 
occasions I revisited the precincts of Shepheara’s Hotel, it was with 
the feeling that I was descending from a higher to a much lower 
moral and intellectual level. I spent my time partly at Cairo, 
partly at my country house. I mixed with the villagers in the latter, 
and with the Bedouins that came to see me, and so learned some- 
thing of the opinions of both classes. In the town I made con- 
stantly new friends, attended Arabi’s morning receptions, which 
interested me from the number of new people who constantly came 
and went, and amused me too as often as one of the old insolent 
Circassians came cringing to beg a favour of the fellah minister. 
With these Arabi’s manner was always dignified and reserved, 
and it was only in private with his intimate friends that he 
showed the kindness and bonhomie which is at the bottom of his 
character. Now and then I saw him in private and learned more 
of his true thoughts, and the more I learned the more I respected 
him. I have ever since retained a feeling of personal affection, 
apart from the mere sympathy of opinion, for him as a man. He 
is honest and straightforward with his friends, whatever he may be 
with his enemies. This feeling of friendship was no doubt increased 
by Lady Anne’s acquaintance with his wife and mother, who, if 
ever misfortune overtakes them, may count upon us. 

Arabi, however, was far from being my only friend among the 
Nationalist leaders. Sheykh Mahommed Abdu .is hardly less re- 
markable a man, and I know him even better. He is certainly the 
most distinguished in intellect of all the religious Sheykhs, a man 
of varied knowledge and most catholic intelligence. I was very 
anxious that he should come back with me to England to plead his 
country’s cause in person, for I am convinced that he could have 
held his own in debate with any one of our statesmen. He is in 
no sense an intriguer, having no personal ambition to serve, and 
seeking no other advantage than to do his country good. His is the 
broad school of divinity, not broad in morals but in thought, and 
he represents to Islam pretty much what Dean Stanley represented 
to the English Church. He is, I think, as good and elevated a 
speaker, 

Another friend, though I knew him less well, was Abdallah 
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Nadim, the man above all others feared by the Khedive’s faction. 
Nadim is a man of genius—a poet—an orator—‘ the voice,’ they call 
him, ‘of the nation.’ He is probably the only man living who can 
improvise in verse or prose for many hours together without tiring 
his audience; and in Egypt his power is second only to Arabi’s. 
Indeed, if opposed by him, Arabi would be powerless; for Nadim 
commands the hearts of all the young generation, the men who 
are forming themselves rapidly into the Egyptian nation. He was 
one of the earliest apostles of freedom on the Nile. In Ismail’s 
time he founded a school of political and religious liberty under 
the cloak of teaching his pupils elocution; and he counts his 
disciples now by thousands in every city and town of the Delta. 
He is a man of organising genius, an establisher of associations, 
educational societies, anti-slavery leagues, committees of direction, 
wherever he passes. He is perpetually on the move, awake every 
hour of the day and night. He edits, in great part writes, a 
journal, the Tai, which has the largest circulation of any in Arabic. 
But, above all, he is an orator. I have several times attended public 
meetings where he spoke, and have witnessed the effect produced 
upon his hearers’ minds. It was he who originally converted the 
army to the National cause. It was he who by his fiery oratory 
brought the Ulema together to insist with the Khedive on Arabi’s 
reinstatement at the time of the ultimatum. It was he who 
by his preaching some weeks later frightened. Dervish into his 
sudden flight from Cairo. It was he too who is now accused of 
having roused ‘ fanaticism’ at Alexandria in June, that is to say, the 
patriotism of the people, to protest against the presence of the 
French and British fleets. Nor is he paid for this. I know that he 
had to sell his last little tract of land in Boheyra to carry on this 
campaign; and I hold its motive to have been as high, and its result 
{I do not speak of the riot, with which he was absolutely uncon- 
cerned) to have been hardly less glorious, than the motive and the 
result of Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated campaign in Midlothian. 

Put these three poor men of genius—Abdu, Nadim, and Arabi— 
against the Khedive’s three, Riaz the English protégé and pliant 
instrument of the Control, Sherif the Frenchified Turk, and Nubar 
the rich Armenian, and let any man who knows what liberty means 
decide, between the two groups, which best represents a National 
Party in Egypt. 

But I have overrun my space, and left myself no room for my 
own campaign at home. I must therefore defer a description of it 
for the present, promising only at the earliest possible date to give 
as full and candid a recital of it as this has been. In the mean- 
time let me ask my countrymen to believe that in opposing with 
might and main the Anglo-French diplomacy of this second period 
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I have been fighting the battle not only of truth and justice, but 
also of what I conceived to be distinctly my own country’s interest. 
I could not believe that England had an interest in crushing liberty 
anywhere or in maintaining evil against good. I could not under- 
stand that she could gain anything by joining France in her crusade 
against the Arabian race and religion, or that in any conceivable cir- 
cumstance she could profit by a crime. It has been to prevent a 
crime that I have laboured—alas, in vain! 


Witrrip Scawen Buont. 





PARISIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


ForEIGNERS who come to Paris have guides for all kinds of objects— 
guides for the museums, for the churches, the theatres, the public 
balls, for the boulevards, the country, the watering-places. They 
have no newspaper guide, and, as the press is nowhere so diverse as in 
Paris, our foreign visitors are somewhat embarrassed. What paper 
must one read to get correct information? What paper reflects 
public opinion in the most exact manner? Which is the most influ- 
ential paper? About all this the great majority of foreigners know 
nothing, and that is why the editor of this Review has asked a 
French journalist to draw up a kind of guide to the Parisian press for 
the English. 


I. 


The French press, of later birth than the English, was for a long 
time subject to the severest and most rigorous laws ; political lawsuits 
rained upon it as thick as hail; the Government could suppress a 
journal for a time or for ever; no journal could be started until a 
large amount of caution-money, destined to pay the fines which might 
be imposed on the unlucky journalists, had been laid down. For 
some three or four years past the French press has been the freest in 
all Europe—much bolder, I have no hesitation in saying, than the 
English press. It is par excellence ‘the chartered libertine’ that 
Lord Chatham wished it to be. The caution-money has been abo- 
lished ; a journalist may sign or not sign, as he pleases. The list of 
misdemeanours has been greatly curtailed; besides contemptuous 
language against the President of the Republic, only offences against 
common law, calumny, defamation, outrage, incitement to assassina- 
tion or revolt when this incitement is followed by any result, and 
offences against public morals, are counted. All the political cases 
are judged by the jury, and these cases are very rare. “The Govern- 
ment of the Republic has become aware that these actions are of no 
use, except perhaps to those against whom they are brought. They 
are a sort of advertisement for them. ‘I should prefer,’ said one of 
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our statesmen, ‘the régime that calumniates virtue to that which 
eucourages and glorifies vice.’ It would be well to add that virtue 
with us is sometimes abominably traduced. 

And indeed the calumny of virtue is a great evil. But what is to 
be done? how is it to be avoided? There is a story of a Greek 
painter who assembled his friends to show them one of his pictures. 
‘ Lift your curtain,’ said they. ‘ The curtain,’ replied the painter, ‘is 
the picture.’ In point of fact, abuse, the extreme abuse, of liberty is 
the thing itself, whilst repression is generally the illusion. This very 
apt comparison was made by Victor Duc de Broglie, father of the pre- 
sent duke. I take this to be the main point with regard to legisla- 
tion of the press. The liberty of the press means licence—impunity, 
‘ Rulers and ruled must become inured to it,’ again adds the Duke; 
‘ they must accustom themselves to it as they do to the intemperateness 
of the seasons, to the heat, to the cold, to the sunshine and the rain; 
they breathe it as it were in the air, and as one inhales perfumes of 
all sorts, or as one swallows millions of animalcule in one drop of 
water. The habitual excesses of the press generally have their 
counter-poison in the contempt they excite in the minds of public 
men and honest people.’ I can safely affirm that it is beginning to have 
this effect: I cannot deny, alas! that the calumnies which have been 
successively spread against the best French citizens have found too 
much echo; but truth always has her day, and the infamous calumnies 
perpetrated against Thiers, Victor Hugo, Gambetta, or Challemel- 
Lacour will only serve to increase their legitimate popularity and 
exalt them in general opinion. 

Under the Monarchy and the Empire signatures were compulsory 
in the papers; but since the Revolution of the 4th of September they are 
no longer so. And yet many journalists have continued to sign their 
articles. The English, who do not sign articles, are surprised at this ; 
for my part, I consider their astonishment well-founded. I think the 
press should tend towards anonymousness ; certainly some of our most 
celebrated and estimable journalists have almost always signed their 
articles—M. John Lemoinne, M. Edouard Hervé, M. Weiss, M. Lock- 
roy, M. Rance, for example—but, as a general rule, signatures develop 
individualism, they encourage vanity and amour propre, they lead to 
exaggeration, and often to scandal. Whilst signing is a source of 
very legitimate popularity, it is also the principal source of a little- 
merited, most unhealthy and unhappy reputation. I do not wish, God 
forbid! that anonymousness should be compulsory for journalists. I 
hope, however, that it may become more and more the rule. 

The sizes of French newspapers are much smaller than those of 
English ones, and we have only one daily paper of more than two 
sheets, Le Journal Officiel, and that is due to several reasons which 
I will now mention. Tocommence, the system of advertising is with 
us in its infancy : whilst the large papers of London show every day 
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eight, and even twelve, enormous pages of advertisements in small type, 
our most widely-read papers have rarely more than one page of adver- 
tisements in large type. Advertisements are confined to special 
papers—Les Petites Affiches, Le Journal des Gens de Maison, &e. ; 
moreover, advertisements play but a very small part in our Parisian 
life. In the second place, the French newspaper-reader likes to take 
in his news at a glance, and he only wants to know the most essential 
things. The larger English papers have usually five or six leading 
articles, ours but one or two; the English papers publish full accounts 
of parliamentary doings and sittings of the magistrates, ours give 
but small analyses. Lastly, and this is the most regrettable, foreign 
politics play but a secondary role in our press—telegraphic despatches 
suffice for our superficial readers, and the papers having special foreign 
correspondents are so few that they may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

The prices of French papers vary considerably : the Journal des 
Débats is twenty centimes in Paris and twenty-five centimes in the 
provinces, which is dear; but this paper has a special circulation, 
and if its price were raised to-morrow to fifty centimes, the number 
of its readers would be the same. It is just as with subscribers to 
the Opera. 

The greater part of the morning papers sell at fifteen centimes, 
and the evening papers, except Le Temps, are sold at ten centimes. 

The morning papers which cost ten or five centimes are, with 
three or four exceptions, impressions of very small size, and printed 
on very bad paper. During the last few years the circulation num- 
ber of morning papers at five centimes has largely increased ; those 
most largely sold are, Le Petit Journal, La Petite République 
Francaise, and La Lanterne. Emile de Girardin was the founder 
of the cheap French press, and he often said that our future lay 
in it. I know many delicate and rather timorous minds who regret 
this. 

Is the French press superior, equal, or inferior to the English ? 
For my part, I think it is entirely different. The English press is, 
above all, a press of information; the French press is essentially 
appreciative. The English reader wants to know what is going on 
in the world; the French reader wishes to be informed of what 
some celebrated politician thinks of what is passing in France. In 
England parties have papers ; in France, as soon as a man has begun 
to think he must have a special paper. In England journalism is a 
profession ; in France every one has been, is, or will be, a journalist. 
We have not in France a single politician who does not write for the 
papers. During the whole of his reign Louis Napoleon never ceased 
to write articles and brochures. M. Thiers prompted a dozen 
articles, &c. every day. Journalism in England is generally earnest 
and serious; in France it is light and rather frivolous. Im England 
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papers are often wearisome; in France they are almost always amus- 
ing. I might continue this parallel: but what do parallels prove ? 
I have never considered them as proving much. 


II. Repusrican NEwspaPERs. 


Le Journal des Débats was born with the age. After La Gazette 
de France it is the oldest of our political papers; it is, I think, the 
best known abroad ; it has always been liberal ; for eleven years it has 
been republican—wisely, prudently and courageously so! Of all our 
papers it is the one which has supplied the most members of the 
Académie, which means in so many words that its contributors write 
a language which is very correct and very elegant. Chateaubriand, 
Prévost-Paradol, Saint-Mare Girardin, De Sacy, Bersot, and Jules Janin 
all wrote for Le Jowrnal des Débats in the past, just as MM. John 
Lemoinne, Renan, Cuvillier-Fleury, Taine, and Léon Say (the last of 
whom always returns to his dear paper when he is no longer either 
President of the Senate or Minister of Finance) are contributors 
to-day. 

Le Journal des Débats has by preference always taken up questions 
of foreign policy, and makes up for this by being generally about 
twenty-four hours late with all news. Excessive scrupulousness for 
beautiful language and disregard for information are two character- 
istics of this paper. 

M. John Lemoinne is at the head of the editing of the Débats. We 
have not in all Paris a single writer who is more witty, more ele- 
gant, and more patriotic than he. He has pleaded every generous 
cause—that of Poland against Russia, Italy against Austria, and 
Greece against Turkey. Louis Napoleon never had a more insatiable 
adversary ; he risked his life under the Commune; and the Government 
of the 16th of May would haveliked to prosecutehim. He has sometimes 
been mistaken, but it has always been in good faith; he passionately 
loves liberty, but he has never been the dupe of masquerading liberals; 
and whilst detesting tyranny he desires to see the government of his 
country powerful ; he is the most jealous guardian of national honour. 
In the Senate, of which he is a member, he belongs to the Left Centre, 
but he often votes with the Republican union; he is not an orator. 
Vir bonus, scribendi, non dicendi peritus. 

The principal fellow-labourers with M. John Lemoinne are, M. 
Francis Charmes, deputy, a pupil of M. de Sacy, and one of the best 
disciples of M. Thiers, one of our most brilliant and prolific journal- 
ists; his brother, M. Gabriel Charmes, one of the most delicate and 
penetrating minds of the present time, in France the man who best 
understands Oriental politics; and M. Henry Aron, who is the personi- 
fication of uprightness and firmness. These writers are among those 
who after the Commune contributed the most to assist in rallying 
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the hesitating bourgeoisie to the Republic; they combated on 
May 16 and May 24 with the highest courage. M. Bardoux, a 
former and highly esteemed Minister of Public Instruction, has 
during the past year been engaged on the Journal des Débats.' M. 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu (son-in-law of M. Michel Chevalier), and M. 
Jacques de Reinach, discuss questions of political economy. 

The literary portion of Le Jowrnal des Débats is superintended 
with extreme care: it is, as I have said, a little branch of the Académie. 
M. Renan and M. Taine discuss philosophy, M. Franck treats on the 
finest points of morality, M. Reyer takes up the theme of music, M. 
Caraguel’s department is the theatre, M. de Parville’s is science, 
whilst M. Cuvillier-Fleury, an old preceptor of the Duc d’Aumale, 
subscribes excellent articles of literary criticism. 

The most widely known of all the Republican papers is Le Temps, 
published in the evening. It died at the commencement of the 
Empire, but owes its resurrectionin 1861 to Nefftzer, whose two friends, 
MM. Adrien and Jacques Hébrard (at the present time both senators), 
succeeded him.? Of all our newspapers, this one, in size, kind of in- 
formation and method of discussion, most nearly resembles an English 
paper. Since the 4th of September it suppresses signatures, except 
for literary articles by M. Schérer, a literary critic second only to 
Sainte-Beuve ; by M. Francisque Sarcey, the most powerful and well- 
informed of our dramatic critics; by M. Jules Claretie, the most pro- 
lific and learned of chroniclers; and from time to time well-known 
Academicians, eminent in letters and sciences, such as M. Méziéres, 
M. Wiirtz, and M. Bertholot, sign their articles. 

Le Temps is par excellence the paper of the republican middle 
classes ; it is liberal and sufficiently democratic. As it is grave and 
moderate, we consider it a Protestant paper; properly speaking, it 
belongs to neither of the fractions of the Republican party. It 
energetically supported M. Thiers ; but when Marshal McMahon took 
republican ministers, Le Temps supported him. It aims above all 
at being just. It has never contributed to the downfall of any 
Republican ministry, and it has always had a good word for every- 
body. It shows much sympathy with M. Gambetta, M. Jules 
Ferry, and M. Léon Say, but it has never become incarnate with any 
policy. As many of its editors are Alsatians, it is very patriotic, and 
shows more zeal in questions of foreign policy than any other papers. 
Its correspondence is in repute, and I think that no journal either of 
Paris or elsewhere has exhibited more sureness and ‘ clairvoyance.’ M. 
Louis Blanc, during exile; M. Antonin Proust * and M. Jeannerod, 
during the war; M. de Koutouly, at present minister of France in 

1 Other political editors of the Débats are MM, Zevort, Joussemet, Houssaye, 


and Ganem. 
2 The principal fellow-workers with Nefftzer were, MM. Schérer, Jules Ferry, 

Henri Brisson, Floquet, Isambert, &c. 

8 Deputy and Ministre des Arts, November 14. 
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Mexico, have all been correspondents of Le Temps. Their successors, 
MM. Buisson, Bourde, &c., are worthy"of them. No French paper 
has more correct information, and three parts of the morning 
papers contain cuttings from Le Temps; and as Le Temps is a good, 
easy-going fellow, he does not grumble. 

I experience some difficulty in speaking of La République 
Frangaise, of its politics, and its editors. It is generally remarked 
of this paper that it is to the morning papers what Le Temps is to 
the evening ones; that the cause of republican democracy has always 
been defended by it with as much energy in principles as moderation 
in expression ; that foreign politics are carefully studied therein ; that 
questions of literature, science, and art are not indifferently discussed. 
But you know what even Cicero said of the difficulties of pleaders pro 
domo sua. 

The first number of the République Francaise appeared on the 
2nd of November, 1871. It was founded by M. Gambetta, assisted by 
Messrs. Challemel-Lacour,* Spuller,® Ranc,® Isambert (at present 
chief editor of this journal), Allain Targé,’ Paul Bert,’ De Freycinet,° 
General Gougeard,!® Thomson," Girard de Rialles,!? Combes," 
Graux,' and Burty.’® Messrs. Colani,'® Marcellin Pellet,'’ Depasse,'* 
Barrére,'? several others, and myself, only came on the staff later. 
When M. Gambetta was President of the Chamber and President of 
the Council, M. Schurer-Kestner *® undertook the direction of the 
paper. . The political articles of the République Frangaise are never 
signed. All I will say of them is this: they are more commented on 
and more criticised than any newspaper articles in Paris. 

The République Frangaise has a little sister La petite République 
Frangaise, a halfpenny paper under the direction of M. Ranc, which 
sends out 150,000 copies. She fights the same fight as her elder 
sister, and I have always thought it the good fight. 

Le Rappel is the work of Victor Hugo, and one of the most 
popular organs of advanced democracy. Founded during the last 
years of the Empire by the great poet’s two sons, with Messrs. 


* Professor of Philosophy, Prefect of the Rhone department under the Défense 
Nationale, deputy in 1871, senator in 1876, ambassador at Berne in 1877, and at 
London in 1874. 

5 Deputy for Paris, Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Office, November 14, 
1881. 

* Deputy for Paris, Director of the General Safety under the Défense Nationale. 

7 Deputy for Paris, Minister of the Finances, November 14, 1881. 

® Deputy, Minister of Public Education. ® Senator, minister, &c. 

10 Minister of the Marine. " Deputy for Constantine. 

#2? Now Director of the Archives (Ministry of Foreign Affairs). 

18 Municipal Councillor of Paris, deceased. 

14 Municipal Councillor of Paris, at present Prefect, 

18 Now Inspector of the Beaux Arts. 

16 Former Professor of Theology at Strasburg. 17 Deputy. 

38 Municipal Councillor of Paris. 

1” At present representative in the Commission of the Danube. 2 Senator. 
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Auguste Vacquerie, Meurice, and Lockroy as collaborators, Le Rappel 
is to Parisian republican newspapers what the vanguard is to the 
rest of the army. It has adopted for its symbol a conscript of 1792 
beating a drum; but all the contributors to Le Rappel do not beat 
the drum in the same time. Some beat it prestissimo, molto ap- 
passionato, as do the Extreme Left; others presto ma moderato, with 
the Republican Union. M. Edouard Lockroy”! is the most brilliant 
writer in Le Rappel. It isas well not tohave M. Lockroy as an enemy. 
(Ask M. de Freycinet’s opinion on this subject.) When he bites, he 
takes out a piece. His epigrams are sharp as arrows, his style sprinkled 
with Attic salt. He was one of Garibaldi’s Thousand, and Renan’s 
companion and friend on his journey to Syria. We of the Répub- 
lique Frangaise rarely agree with M. Lockroy’s collaborators; with 
himself, nearly always, for he loves France and the Republic 
passionately. 

It is an error to suppose that the political importance of a paper 
is to be estimated by the number of copies sent out. The Petit 
Journal, which strikes off more than 500,000 copies, certainly has an 
importance not to be despised upon the public that read the halfpenny 
newspapers ; but Le Parlement, which strikes off only three or four 
thousand at the most, is a paper which no political man neglects to 
read every morning. This is the organ of the Left Centre. It was 
founded by M. Dufaure a year before his death; M. Ribot, deputy for 
Calais, is now the director, and M. Dietz principal editor. It belongs 
to the category of anonymous newspapers. Few journals are managed 
more conscientiously, with more tact or dignity. 

Fifteen years ago Le Siécle (founded in 1836) was the favourite 
paper of the Voltairean and anti-clerical middle classes. Its director, 
M. Havin, was one of the famous five who for several years comprised 
the whole of the Republican Opposition in the Legislative Body of the 
Empire. But to-day most of the company of the readers of Le Siécle 
have, with arms and baggage, been passed over to the Dix-neuvieme 
Siécle, and this can easily be accounted for. Le Siécle has lost its 
most distinguished contributors—MM. Havin and Jourdain, who are 
dead; Magnin, who is the governor of the Banque; Henri Brisson, 
who is President of the Chamber; Jules Simon, who has become the 
leader of the dissident Left Centre. The Diax-neuvieme Siecle, on 
the contrary, numbers amongst its contributors some great favourites 
of the Voltairean public: M. Sarcey, who is good common-sense per- 
sonified ; M. Charles Bigot, an eminent and distinguished moralist ; and 
that most elegant of political chroniclers, M. Henry Fouquier. The 
director of the Dia-neuvieme Siécle is M. Edmond About, the wittiest 
of our contemporary novel-writers, but as a politician inconstant in 
the extreme: what he adores one day he execrates the next. M. 
Gambetta has shared the common fate of his idols, and the true 

21 Deputy for Aix and Paris. 
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friends of M Edmond About think this rather an unfortunate thing 
for M. About. 

La Paiz is one of the two large-sized newspapers sold for one half- 
penny. This paper is quite under the influence of M. Grévy and his 
friends, and violently combated the scrutin de liste and the Ministry 
of the 14th of November. 

La Justice is M. Clémenceau’s paper, edited principally by M. 
Camille Pelletan. It is, as a rule, an intransigeant paper. 

La France, an evening paper, was the work of M. Emile de 
Girardin, who fought in it his most brilliant fight, that against the 
Government of the 16th of May. When M. de Girardin died, the contri- 
butors to his paper were divided into two parties, one of which kept on 
La France, but with a line of politics entirely opposed to that of 
their illustrious director. It has become M. Gambetta’s deadly enemy, 
and the go-between of the Intransigeant party. The others who wrote 
in La France during M. de Girardin’s lifetime founded a paper 
called Paris, and are desirous for the honour of keeping up the tradi- 
tion established by M. de Girardin. The chief contributors to the 
Paris are M. Charles Laurent and M. Emmanuel Aréne, the youngest 
of our French deputies. Wit and understanding are like courage and 
do not wait for years. 

There are three Republican morning papers of the nondescript 
kind, viz. in the style of Le Figaro. Now, in saying three I am wrong ; 
I should say two. Le Gaulois, directed by M. Jules Simon, has 
nothing republican but its title. The articles of the author of the 
Devoir are certainly charming ; they are the delight of clerical men, 
and of all enemies of the Republic in general. Zola’s last filthy 
novel came out in the Gaulois.” 

The principal writers in L’Evénement are, M. Monselet, connois- 
seur and poet, a worthy descendant of Brillat-Savarin; and M. 
Aurélien Scholl, who is the Champfort of the nineteenth century, or, 
if you prefer it, the French Sterne and Addison in one. 

Le Voltaire publishes every week an article by M. Rane, an 
article by M. Weiss, an article by M. Naquet, and an article by 
M. Bergerat. M. Ranc’s is the most sarcastic and the keenest pen 
in Paris; he is one of the most acute political minds of the age. He 
always had a great taste for superintending the police, which he 
did in the provinces during the National defence. He is deputy for 
Paris. M. Weiss signs *‘ Un Politique Conservateur.’ He and M. John 
Lemoinne are the first journalists in France ; under the Empire he was 
the master of the whole school of young journalists, both liberal and 
republican. When everyone held their peace, he published in the 
Courrier du Dimanche articles which are real masterpieces; he was 
the first to predict and declare what would be the sad consequences 


#2 M. Jules Simon has just left the Gaulois, which has fusionné with Paris- 
Journal (p. 356). 
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of Louis Napoleon’s senseless foreign policy. M. Naquet is author of 
the Bill for the re-establishment of divorce in France ; he defended 
this thesis, which has just triumphed, by a long series of articles as 
judicious as eloquent, and these articles came out in Le Voltaire. 
M. Bergerat signs ‘ L’Homme Masqué, articles teeming with imagina- 
tion and criticisms on art often worthy of his father-in-law, the great 
Olympian poet, Théophile Gautier. A young writer, M. Paul Strauss, 
M. Rance’s best pupil, also writes in the Voltaire. 

Le National, with MM. Pessard and Raoul Frary; Le Télégraphe, 
with M. Bernard Lavergne, the most persistent advocate for scrutin 
@arrondissement ; La Liberté, L’Express, L’Estafette, La Réforme, 
La Démocratie, La Presse, and Le Soir are all evening papers 
which have passed though very varying fortunes. La Ville de Paris 
is devoted more to the particular interests of Paris, and it is well and 
cleverly written. Lastly we have Le Charivari, which every 
thoughtful man should read first thing every day. This paper is father 
to Punch, or the London Charivari. There is often more political 
wisdom in one of M. Louis Leroy’s whimsicalities than in ten long 
articles by M. L——, the ‘deputy,’ and more art in a sketch by 
Grevin than in a dozen mythological pictures by M. B~-— of the 
Institut. 


III. Royautst, Bonapartist, AND CLERICAL PAPERS. 


It is, I think, scarcely necessary for me to introduce Le Figaro 
to my readers. Who does not know the Figaro? Nine out of ten 
travellers consider French genius of the nineteenth century to be 
represented by Le Figaro: not by Chateaubriand, not by Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Michelet, Auguste Comte, Renan, Claude Bernard, 
Pasteur—but by Le Figaro. 

The Frenchman abroad, whatever be his political opinions, reads 
Le Figaro; whether he be at Damascus, Pekin, or Melbourne, the 
Figaro comes to him with an odour of the boulevard, and is always 
opened with delight.“ Le Figaro inserts long articles, both ultra- 
royalist and ultra-clerical, of which some, it is said, are written in 
good faith ; but it is so much paper wasted. Le Figaro is not read 
for them: it is for its society gossip that we take it up, for-its 
indiscreet way of taking peeps at private life, for its theatrical news, 
its green-room gossip, its bits of scandal, and especially when we 
believe them false. You like it as you like the good barber of 
Seville, who tells you the news whilst cutting your hair or shaving 
you. There are very often days when Le Figaro is worthy of its 
name. 

A number of papers have been brought out on the principle of 
the late M. de Villemessant’s journal. I have already spoken of Le 
23 M. Vitu and M. Sarcey are our best dramatic critics. 
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Gaulois, Le Voltaire, and L’Evénement, where politics, however, 
take a more prominent part. There is at present but little to be 
said of the Puris-Jowrnal, which has just undergone a transfor- 
mation. 

Four papers, if Iam not mistaken, represent all that remains of 
Orleanism since the famous visit of the Comte de Paris to Frohsdorf : 
they are, Le Moniteur Universel, Le Constitutionnel (§ fuit magni 
nominis umbra’), Le Francais, and Le Soleil. The two last are 
really politically important, one because it passes for being the organ 
of the princes of Orleans, and the other because it is inspired by the 
Duc de Broglie, and often contains his articles. Le Frangais pub- 
lishes more articles than any other paper; generally there are 
to be found two long ones which are signed by M. Paul Thureau- 
Dangin, a would-be Torquemada and a writer of much learning ; 
by M. Beslay, son of old Beslay who was president of the Commune ; 
and by M. Dufeuille, formerly editor of Les Débats; then follow a 
dozen short ones which we call entrefilets, and where with con- 
summate art six or seven lines are made to contain unlimited 
quantities of gall and wormwood. Le Fran-ais detests all republicans 
without exception, but it spares and often quotes the Intransigeants. 
The 16th and the 24th of May were days of great triumph for Le 
Frangais; but as these days were short, M. de Broglie’s friends let 
off their anger by attacking and blackening the republicans with the 
greatest violence: every day they say that M. Thiers was never a 
patriot, and that M. Gambetta has no qualities befitting a statesman. 

Le Soleil shows generally as much amiability as Le Frangais 
shows rudeness. The chief editor of this paper is M. Edouard 
Hervé, one of the most distinguished pupils of M. Weiss, who is 
at the present time a municipal councillor of Paris. M. Hervé’s 
case is a somewhat remarkable one. The princes of Orleans never 
had a more faithful friend, nor had the constitutional monarchy 
a more able pleader. M. Hervé is an excellent writer; he has a 
complete knowledge of foreign politics and the history of diplomacy ; 
he is as good a speaker as he is a writer; he has never swerved from 
his opinions, and yet he has been left in his newspaper office. For 
four or five years the Orleans princes were all-powerful, both in the 
National Assembly and in the Senate: they might have made him 
a ‘ conseiller d’état,’ ‘directeur politique’ at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, or senator for life—and M. Hervé would have distinguished 
himseif in any of these positions. But they did nothing for him. 
When M. Hervé might have become ‘ conseiller d’état,’ M. Chateau- 
Renard was nominated ; and when he might have become a senator, 
M. de Carayon-Latour and M. Grandperret were provided for instead. 
Orleanism would appear to count ingratitude among its attributes. 

There are Legitimist, Ultramontane, and Ultra-clerical news- 
papers to the number of six :—La Gazette de France, founded in 1631 
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by Louis XIII.’s physician, Théophraste Renaudot——* maxima debetur 
senibus reverentia ;’ Le Monde, in name and in deed the journal of 
the Sacré Collége, and which has never inserted theatrical advertise- 
ments; L’Union, the Court journal of M. le Comte de Chambord; 
La Défense and La Civilisation, both offspring of the late Bishop 
Dupanloup, and, though so nearly related, always at daggers drawn ; 
and, lastly, we have L’Univers. 

Amongst the pious people where La Gazette de France plays the 
part of an old dowager, Le Monde that of an apostolic protonotary, 
L’?Union of an archbishop and peer of France, La Défense of the 
brotherhood of the Christian school, and Za Civilisation that of 
a Jesuit, L’Univers plays the part of a sturdy Capuchin monk of the 
sixteenth century, who thunders and storms through life, and all for 
the greater honour and glory of religion. The founder of this paper 
was M. Louis Veuillot, who called M. Thiers a sinister old man, and 
the Bishop Dupanloup a traitor. He is now childish. His brother M. 
Eugéne Veuillot and M. Arthur Loth continue his business with the 
same violence, but with infinitely less talent, for Lowis Veuillot was a 
master writer. La France Nouvelle is alittle Legitimist paper which 
brought an unworthy accusation of gross calumny against M. Challe- 
mel-Lacour, for which, after the celebrated defence of M. Gambetta, 
it was fined ten thousand francs. L’Ordre, Le Peuple Frangais, Le 
Napoléon, Le Combat, and Le Caporal are papers of Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte, which appear from time to time, and disappear just as 
one is becoming used to them. Two of them are living whilst I 
write these lines; they may be dead the day my ‘ copy’ is sent to the 
printers, and they may be resuscitated by the time this article is before 
my readers. This must be extremely convenient for the subscribers. 

Le Pays, once Lamartine’s, has become M. Paul Granier de 
Cassagnac’s paper. Alas for the lyre of Orpheus! When Berryer, the 
magnificent Legitimist orator, sent his subscription for Baudin’s 
monument, M. de Cassagnac wrote that ‘ the inhabitants of the Balearic 
Isles did well to prevent physical and moral decrepitude from sud- 
denly tarnishing the brilliancy of a long career by killing the old.’ 
When Thiers died, M. de Cassagnac wrote that it was ‘ the first time 
he had liberated the territory, and that one might dance for joy round 
his corpse.’ For ten years M. de Cassagnac has daily accused M. 
Gambetta of having stolen 200,000,000 fr. during the Government 
of the National Defence ; and when the examination of the liquidation 
account for 1870-71 was brought before the Chamber, M. de Cassagnac 


did not appear. 
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IV. INTRANSIGEANT AND CoLLectivist NEWSPAPERS. 


Voltaire said that if God did not exist He would have to be in- 
vented. If M. Gambetta were not in existence, all the ‘ intransigeant’ 
papers would expire: they all feed upon him. We have sometimes 
amused ourselves by counting the number of times our illustrious 
friend’s name appeared in a page of L’Intransigeant, Le Petit 
Parisien, and Le Radical, and we found it mentioned 150 and 200 
times. The whole policy of these papers turns on M. Gambetta, on 
his numberless crimes, his robberies, &c. Caracalla, Heliogabalus and 
Timour appear as saints compared to M. Gambetta. To this source 
have been gathered all the calumnies hawked about for ten years by 
the reaction against the National Defence, and they hash them up 
with delicious satisfaction. When this worst of Frenchmen is in 
question, and by this they mean Gambetta, it is a race between La 
Vérité, Le Mot @Ordre, La Lanterne, Le Radical, Le Petit Parisien, 
Le Courrier du Soir, and L'Intransigeant, and almost always the 
last-named outstrips the others. Were it not for the amnesty the 
greater part of the editors of these prints would be still in exile or in 
the bagnios of New Caledonia; and to whom is the voting of the 
amnesty due? To M. Gambetta. Speaking of this, one of our friends 
said, ‘ L’ingratitude c’est l’intransigeance du ceeur.’ Let the intrans- 
igeant journalists continue to ceaselessly outrage and calumniate M. 
Gambetta without let or hindrance. I can state that it is a matter 
of indifference to us. Lanfrey, the latest historian of Napoleon, said 
that contempt was a great consoler. We have even no need of this 
consoler. ‘ Guarda e passi,’ says Dante: we usually pass by without 
looking. One day under the Empire when Berryer was at the tribune, 
he was interrupted by a coarse insult. ‘ Who said that?’ criedhe. ‘I 
did,’ replied M. de Cassagnac pére. ‘Oh! in that case,’ replied 
Berryer, ‘it is nothing’ (¢ Alors, ce n’est rien’), and he continued his 
speech. And so outrages of the intransigeant press do not count with 
us ; but what does unfortunately count is the fury with which they fly 
at our ancient patriotism. They do not gain many recruits I well 
know; but as they cry out very loudly they are sometimes listened to 
abroad, and some pretend to believe that they express the sentiments 
of a national party, which is absolutely false. At the most they are 
but the organs of what Stuart Mill has called sinister interests, and 
everyone ought to be made acquainted with this fact. The greater 
part of the intransigeant papers are in harmony with the Nihilists. 
DP’ Intransigeant and Le Citoyen have lately approved of the Pheenix 
Park assassinations, and they actually call Arabi a great man and Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour a pirate. A characteristic feature of the ‘in- 
transigeant’ press is hatred against the whole police staff. La Lan- 
terne is the most violent of all the violent enemies to this institution. 
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La Bataille and Le Citoyen are communist, collectionist, &c., and 
they are unfortunately read by some working men. At least the half 
of the readers of the other intransigeant papers are of the steady 
middle class whose political votes are as a rule excellent, but who 
always find amusement in the coarse insults offered to men in govern- 
ment. De gustibus et de coloribus non est disputandum. 


V. Vanriovs. 


Want of space prevents my speaking of all the special papers 
published in Paris, which are to the number of 400 or 500. There are 
newspapers on law, medicine, surgery, pharmacy, sports, and papers 
for hatters’ and shoemakers’ trades; papers relating to syndics, 
chambers, for carpenters and joiners; newspapers for wine-merchants 
and gazettes of fashion, &c. I must leave aside, also, the porno- 
graphic press which during all the last winter soiled our boulevards, 
and against which the police will be armed for the future with real 
Draconian legislation. They are the most ardent friends of the free- 
dom of the press who have called for these repressive measures, and 
I plume myself on being of the number. 

We have several illustrated papers which will bear comparison 
with the English illustrated ones. I may mention Le Monde Illustré, 
DP’ Mlustration, L’ Univers Illustré,and La Vie Moderne, the engravings 
of which are signed with the best names of our young school. La Vie 
Parisienne is decidedly on the wane, and Le Journal Amusant with 
its sketches by Grévin will in a hundred years be highly valued as 
a history of Paris of our day. 

The satirical papers are without exception fast declining, and this 
is easily understood: full licence is allowed. It was justly observed 
by the Abbé Galiani that journalistic talent is most developed by a 
tyrannical regimen for the press, and that the particular characteristic 
of true intellect was to say everything without being sent to the 
Bastille. 

I am not competent to speak of our scientific reviews. I may say, 
however, that their reputation is largely made. L’ Art and La Gazette 
des Beaux Arts are our principal artistic reviews ; they are admirably 
edited and publish superb engravings. 

Political and literary reviews are numerous. La Revue des Deux 
Mondes has always taken the lead and has little to fear from the 
competition of Le Contemporain, La Revue de France, La Revue 
Britannique, and La Revue Nouvelle. ‘La Revue de M. Buloz’ is 
an institution; for many authors it has been a vestibule to the Academy, 
and it resembles the Academy in that those who speak the worst of it 
are those who are most desirous of being admitted; politically it is 


Orleanist. 
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The reviews just mentioned are fortnightly. La Revue Histori- 
que under the direction of M. Monod, and La Revue Philosophique 
edited by M. Th. Ribot, are monthly. La Revue Politique et Litté- 
raire, under the editorship of M. Yung, is published each Saturday, 
and during the last few years it has developed considerably. To-day 
I regret for the first time being an assiduous contributor to it; that 
alone prevents my praising it as I otherwise should. 


VI. 

Such is briefly the review of the Parisian press. AZsop was asked 
one day, ‘ What was the best thing in the world?’ ‘ The tongue,’ replied 
he. ‘ What then is the worst thing ?’ ‘The tongue,’ said AZsop. And 
this is true also of the Parisian Press—as, I believe, of every other 
press too. 

JosEPH REINACH. 





COUNT CAVOUR ON JRELAND. 


In January, 1844, there appeared in the Bibliotheque Universelle de 
Genéve, an article on ‘ Ireland, its Present, and its Future,’ by the late 
Count Cavour, written when the Repeal agitation in Ireland was at 
itsheight. The great Italian statesman’s estimate of Ireland’s history, 
difficulties, and prospects, even at this distance of time, contains so 
many interesting points that there is no excuse needed for placing 
before the public their general character. The extraordinary 
condition of Ireland whilst labouring under the Repeal agitation had 
attracted enormous attention in Europe, far more attention than the 
recent Land League movement. European journals made Ireland one 
of their habitual themes of discussion. They reported the smallest 
meetings at which the repeal of the Union was demanded; and the 
great State trial in which O’Connell and his comrades were defendants 
was given with the greatest care, and in the most minute detail. 
Count Cavour marvelled greatly at this general excitement. Putting 
his fears in the form of questions, he says, ‘Can this announce the 
approach of one of those great political crises which so profoundly 
modify the social being of a nation? Does this crisis threaten with 
a violent catastrophe the ancient edifice of the British Constitution, 
which ages have respected, and which European revolutions, far from 
shaking, have rather consolidated?’ From the hopes and ill-con- 
cealed joy of certain European journals, and of certain political 
parties, when the subject of Ireland was broached, Count Cavour 
expressed his belief that such might almost be the case; and he 
pointed out a fact which at the present moment may well be taken 
into consideration, namely that the enemies of England upon the 
Continent—‘ and their number is unhappily very considerable ’— 
imagined that the day of vengeance was drawing near; her friends 
hesitated, and felt their faith shaken in that Constitution which more 
than any other in the world was believed to be safe from political shocks. 

Count Cavour then proceeded to declare that public opinion on the 
Continent was not generally favourable to England. Extreme parties, 
opposed in all besides, agreed in their violent hatred of her. Moderate 
parties loved her constitution in theory, but in reality they felt 
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towards it little instinctive sympathy. A few isolated men superior 
to the passions of the crowd, and popular instincts, cherished towards 
England the esteem and interest which was inspired by one of the 
greatest nations that have done honour to humanity. 3ut the 
masses, he says, were in 1844 everywhere hostile to it. In France 
this was especially true, but he also declared that this hatred was com- 
mon to all nations of Europe, from St. Petersburg to Madrid, from 
Berlin to Rome. In fact, the enemies of progress and the partisans of 
political revolutions each regarded England as its most formidable 
foe, because while one accused it of being the centre in which all 
revolutions were planned, the refuge and citadel of agitation and 
freedom, the other regarded the English aristocracy as the corner 
stone of the European social edifice, and as the greatest possible 
obstacle to their democratic schemes. This sentiment explained a 
good deal of that general excitement displayed upon the Continent 
regarding Ireland, because it was thought that the agitation which 
had sprung up under the auspices of O’Connell seriously endangered 
the integrity of the British empire. As Count Cavour pointed out, 
however, there was also the sympathy which led the great masses of 
men to feel interested in the real sufferings of a people. Count 
Cavour considered it of the very highest importance to examine the 
true causes of the movement which stirred the minds of men in 
favour of Ireland. Error in this respect, he maintained, would be 
fatal if men of extreme opinions, aiming at the same end, without 
distinction of parties, were to succeed in impressing upon Continental 
nations their opinions as to the dangers which threatened England. 
In this the great Italian statesman showed his enormous sagacity, and 
his words spoken in 1844 have quite as much weight at the present 
moment. He says:— 


If the prophecies of French revolutionary papers at that time had led astray 
in this matter the majority of French politicians, the maintenance of peace, 
so desirable for all, but especially for those who, like myself, have more 
faith in ideas than in cannons for improving the lot of humanity, would be- 
come from day to day more difficult, and finally impossible.. So soon (he con- 
tinued) as the masses shall be persuaded that British power is weakened; that, 
undermined at its base, the colossus is no longer able to maintain, as in the past, a 
war of giants against a European coalition, all the efforts of statesmen, all 
the resistance of peaceful interests will be powerless to arrest the flood of 
popular passions, which, taking the occasion as propitious for gratifying their 
antipathy to England and for revenging ancient wrongs, will hurry irresistibly the 
nations of Europe into a terrible struggle, as ruinous to their material as to their 
intellectual progress, 


These words ought to arrest more than ordinary attention at the 
present day. Doubtless Lord Beaconsfield shared the same view. 
In place of the revolutionary papers of Paris, we now have the 
revolutionary Irish papers of New York and Chicago, endeavouring 
to impress.upon the world the weakness of England resulting from 
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the general disaffection of the Irish population; and moreover, we 
have the facts before us of the past three years more forcible than 
any newspaper writing, more dangerous than the threats or revolu- 
tionary principles of the American Irish. The sketch which Count 
Cavour gives in this essay of the past history of Ireland is 
remarkable for its moderation and justice. His treatment of the 
penal code is remarkably fair. Entering into the wrongs of the 
Irish race, fully appreciating the miserable spectacle which Ireland 
presented in the eighteenth century, admitting the evils resulting 
from the oppression of the poor by the rich, Count Cavour still holds 
the balance fairly between conquerors and conquered. 

When we reflect (he says) on the influence which such a state of things must 
have exercised on the relations of the different classes of society, we can better 
understand the difficulties of the present position of Ireland, and we can easily 
discover the true origin of that profound antipathy, and of that permanent hostility 
which even now, when all the penal laws have been repealed, render aliens to each 
other the Irish peasant and the proprietor of the soil, and which forms the 
strongest obstacle in the path of those who strive sincerely for the material and 
moral improvement of the country. 


When the Count perused the records of misery and oppression he 
admitted that he was drawn involuntarily to pass a severe judgment 
on the nation that was their author, or at least accomplice, and to 
demand from the present generation a reckoning for the barbarities 
of which their fathers were guilty. However moderate he might 
have been, he admitted that he felt it hard to resist the desire of seeing 
dawn upon Ireland the day not only of justice, but also of revenge. 
In these sentiments no doubt every Irish nationalist will eagerly 
concur ; they will hold up Count Cavour as an apologist for any opinion 
hostile to England. But how does he conclude his remarks ? 


Nevertheless (he says) if we subject this impulse of generous indignation to 
the cool judgment of reason, we are forced to admit that the English of the time 
of William the Third and of Queen Anne are not so culpable as they appear to 
us when we try them by the light of the nineteenth century. In persecuting the 
Catholics, in heaping vexation upon vexation, so as to render their worship dilfi- 
cult and humiliating, the statesmen of that epoch were not conscious of the crime 
which they were perpetrating against humanity; they only followed the opinions 
of their time; they were rigorously faithful in applying the doctrines of intole- 
rauce which no one in Europe then dared to openly gainsay. Before condemning 
them too severely, let us remember that they were contemporary with the pious 
prelates who demanded and obtained the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
that they lived in a time when the promulgation of a black code, which now we 
cannot read without a shudder of horror, was reputed an eminently philanthropic 
act. Let us condemn with all the energy of conviction that modern science can 
inspire, the cruel maxims, the false ideas which ruled the world a century ago; 
but let us be indulgent to the men whose principal offence consisted in their 
inability to rise above the intelligence of their time, when the opinions generally 
received, far from checking their political passions, favoured and excited them. 


The accuracy of Count Cavour’s information concerning the 
causes of the political events which preceded the movement of 1782 
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is very remarkable, and it would be well indeed if the same grasp of 
the commencement of Irish nationality were more thoroughly under- 
stood in these times. The influence of the American revolution was 
first felt by the Presbyterian population of the North of Ireland. That 
population had been obliged to undergo, and to put up with the loss 
of their political rights because of their religious opinions, and they 
had patiently suffered this because through the aid of England they 
maintained religious supremacy and civil domination over the 
Catholic population. The Protestants, in fact, exchanged political 
rights tor the physical means of retaining their power over the 
majority of their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. It was the 
dawn of liberal ideas in America, together with the progress of 
toleration, that first moved the minds and changed the disposition of 
the Irish Protestants, and drove them to claim national indepen- 
dence. The movement of 1782 was essentially Protestant; the 
Catholics took no part in it; they applauded, but did not give any 
material assistance. The flame was lighted in Ulster, where the 
democratic tenets of Presbyterianism subsequently rendered the 
Ulster men most accessible to the Republican doctrines of the French, 
Dr. Drennan, one of the most remarkable national-ballad writers 
that Ireland has ever produced, was fond of using Catiline’s simile 
slightly altered to express this dull slumbering of the Papists of 
Munster, Connaught, and Leinster, and the awakened state of Ulster 
in 1790. ‘ Here we have the spirit; there lies the great slumbering 
physical strength of this island. What we have to do is to unite 
that Body with this Spirit.’ 

A hundred years have now passed, and it has been proposed to 
commemorate the centenary of National Independence. What was 
that Independence? Merely a shadow! The Irish House of 
Commons was mainly composed of the representatives of rotten 
boroughs and municipal corporations all devoted to the Protestant 
cause, and of 300 members, the counties elected only twenty-four, the 
cities about fifty ; the rest were nominated by the great proprietors of 
boroughs, most of whom resided in England, where they were under 
the absolute control of the Government. ‘It may be affirmed,’ says 
Count Cavour, ‘without exaggeration, that the Irish Parliament, 
even after 1782, was of all legislative bodies the most corruptible 
and the most corrupt. Certainly, there were glorious exceptions, 
names free from all taint ; long lives that no suspicion could assail ; 
but these exceptions only render still more striking the servility and 
corruptness of the majority of the political body which they vainly 
adorned.’ The very first act of the independent Parliament was to 
enact, in and for Ireland, an oath by which Catholics were excluded ; 
until then it was only by an English Act that Irish Catholics were 
shut out of the Irish Parliament. 

It was on the base of the statue of William the Third, the idol of 
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the Orangemen, that the Volunteers posted in large capitals: ‘ Free 
Trade. A Glorious Revolution. 50,000 Prepared to Die for their 
Country.’ Lord Charlemont himself was anti-Catholic in his judg- 
ment. In his own memoir, he declares himself astonished at his own 
sensibility overpowering his judgment so far as to grant the Catholics 
some participation in the landed property of the country. His 
apprehension was deeply grounded that the Catholics would endeavour 
to recover the forfeited or spoliated property. Up to the year 1792, 
the Irish House of Commons refused to receive even a petition from 
the Catholics—that is, from the people whom the House was sup- 
posed virtually to represent. As Count Cavour, with statesmanlike 
sagacity, remarked, had Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emanci- 
pation been accomplished in Ireland before 1792, before revolutionary 
passions had agitated that country and revived the ancient hatred 
in its sects and races, it would have been saved from a long series of 
sufferings and calamities of which the end had not come even in his 
time. It is the popular creed of Irish politicians of the present day 
to represent England as the mere jealous rival of Ireland, and 
William Pitt and Castlereagh as though they were, in fact, disciples 
of Machiavelli. This is mere political stock-in-trade, the properties of 
political agitation. Count Cavour attributed rightly to Ireland her- 
self the responsibilities of her own misery. ‘She was destined to 
become,’ he says, ‘after a long career of misery, an inexhaustible 
source of anxiety and troubles to her oppressors, in order, perhaps, to 
give to the world a great lesson, and to teach the most powerful 
nations that their crimes and their errors recoil, sooner or later, upon 
those who commit them.’ 

But the French Revolution surprised the true Irish reformers. 
At the outset of their efforts to arrest its course they achieved in 
1793 the repeal of the remaining penal enactments which still 
weighed upon tbe Catholics, and obtained the right of voting at 
elections. But the outbreak of the Democratic spirit in France, the 
horrible excesses of 1793, were the true causes of the complete re- 
action in the rich and enlightened classes of England and Ireland, 
and formed the principal factor in the difficult problem of English 
statesmanship which drove Mr. Pitt to carry out the project of an 
Imperial Union between the two countries. Count Cavour puts this 
as strongly as possible. ‘ Most of the reformers of 1782,’ he says, 
‘became determined Conservatives so soon as social power seemed 
threatened by the terrible propagandism of anarchy which the Con- 
vention sought to organise.’ The events in France, however, the effect 
of which had been to detach the superior classes in Ireland from the 
Reform party, drove the rest of the party headlong into revolutionary 
ways. A remnant of the Volunteers formed themselves into a secret 
association under the name of United Irishmen, and endeavoured to 
unite the lower classes, without distinction of race or creed, for sub- 
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versive ends. The ultra-Democratic and Republican tendencies of 
this association testified an intention to follow the example of France 
and kept aloof from it all men who by their intelligence, their rank, 
or their riches, held a place even the least distinguished in society, 
Count Cavour does not mention the name of Theobald Wolfe Tone 
in his treatment of this portion of the subject, but there can be no 
doubt that to the efforts of this extraordinary man, and to their 
knowledge of his successful intrigues with the French, the English 
Ministers were hurried on in their movement to consolidate the 
integrity of the English and Irish interests. Whether the insur- 
rection of 1798 was, as the national historians of Ireland contend, 
designedly made to explode by the cruelty and persecutions of the 
English troops, may well be doubted; the repressive measures, how- 
ever, were cruel in the extreme, but they attained their immediate 
object. The revolutionary spirit was crushed, while the Reform party 
was destroyed, and the insurrection supplied to Mr. Pitt both. the 
pretext and the means for carrying into effect a measure which he 
had long meditated. 

The opinion of Count Cavour upon this important Act of Union 
is most valuable. There is no reason to doubt his bona fides, inas- 
much as his sympathies, as expressed in his essay, run distinctly with 
the unhappy condition and the history ofthe Irish people. He comes 
to the conclusion that the aim of Mr. Pitt in his great project was 
noble and grand. Looking at the position of England and her 
dangers from the colossal power of France, Count Cavour appreciates 
to the full how Mr. Pitt must have been struck more and more with 
the dangers caused to England by the legislative independence of 
Ireland. In examining this celebrated Act, the great Italian states- 
man distinguishes at the outset the merits of the measure itself 
from the means employed in accomplishing it. Everyone agrees 
with him that there can be but one voice in condemning to infamy 
those who could traffic in the interests of their country ; who bartered 
their rights and political opinions against gold and place; who sold 
their vote to sanction an Act of which their conscience disapproved. 
Ireland was lost by the corruption of her own children, as Dr. 
Drennan, in one of his ballads, says :— 


Oh! vanished hope, Oh! transient boast ; 
Oh! country gained but to be lost ; 
Gained by a nation raised, inspired 

By eloquence and virtue fired. 

By Transatlantic glory strung ; 

By Grattan’s energetic tongue ; 

Lost! by thy chosen children sold, 

And conquered, not by steel, but gold, 
To science lost, to lettered truth, 

The genius of thy native youth} 
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To Cam or Isis glad to roam, 

Nor keep a heart or hope for home. 
Thy spark of independence dead, 
Thy life of life, thy freedom fied ! 


Count Cavour put out of sight altogether the bribers and the bribed, 
and he asks :— 


Must we condemn the Government which purchased these corrupt men? I 
would not hesitate (he answers) to do this, if by a fatal error public opinion in 
ages past, and even in our own, had not in some measure sanctioned on the part of 
Government a morality different from that which private persons recognise; if it 
had not in all times treated with excessive indulgence the immoral acts which 
have brought about great political results. If we would brand with disgrace the cha- 
racter of Pitt for having practised Parliumentary corruption on a great scale, we 
must treat with equal severity the greatest monarchs of past times—Louis the 
Fourteenth, Joseph the Second, Frederick the Great—who, to reach their ends, 
offended far more greviously against the inflexible principles of morality and of 
humanity than did the illustrious statesman who established the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Putting aside (he continues) the appreciation of 
the conduct and merits of those who took part in the act of union, let us examine 
this measure in itself, and let us see if, in fact, it has been unjust and iniquitous 
towards Ireland, and if it deserves all the hatred which it excites even at this 
day, all the vituperation which O'Connell and the orators of the popular party 
lavish upon it without ceasing. 


And what does Count Cavour decide ?— 


For myself (he says) I declare frankly that I do not think so. In accomplish- 
ing the legislative union of the British Islands, Pitt was not moved by a narrow 
desire of domination; he did not act in the exclusive interest of one political 
party or one religious sect. It was not in order to enslave Ireland, to impose 
upon it his despotic will, that he sought to unite all the parliamentary powers 
under one roof at Westminster. If such had been his object, he would surely 
not have needed to incur such odium to effect the union of the two countries; he 
knew very well that the Irish Parliament, composed as it was, was but an instru- 
ment in his skilful and firm hands. .... The aim of Pitt was noble and great. 
By uniting under the same Government the two islands, he hoped to strengthen 
and consolidate the edifice of British power, then exposed to terrible attacks. He 
wished to give to the Catholics, by means of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
complete political emancipation, which they never would have received from the 
Irish Parliament. It is a grave error to represent him as the patron of all abuses, 
of all oppressions, like a Lord Eldon ora Prince of Polignac. Pitt, assuredly, 
had not one of those ardent souls which are passionately devoted to the great 
interests of humanity, which, when they see these in question, regard neither the 
obstacles in their way nor the troubles which their zeal may bring upon them. 
He was not one of those men who wish to reconstruct society from top to bottom, 
by means of general notions and humanitarian theories; he was animated solely 
by the love of his country and the love of glory. At the outset of his career he 
saw the defects in the body politic, and he set himself to correct them. If he 
had continued to wield power in a period of peace and of tranquillity, he would 
have been a reformer after the fashion of Mr. Peel and Mr. Canning. But as soon 
as he saw gathering in the horizon the storm of the French Revolution, he fore- 
saw, with the perspicacity of superior intelligence, the outbreak of demagogic 
principles and the danger which they would bring on England. From the day 
when the Revolution, overflowing the country in which it had arisen, menaced 
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Europe, Pitt had only one object in view, to resist France, and to prevent ultra- 
Democratic ideas from invading England. To this supreme interest he devoted all 
his means ; to this he sacrificed every other political consideration. Pitt's conduct 
from the English point of view cannot be too highly praised. 









Count Cavour then proceeds to examine the chief provisions of the 
Act of Union, and to see whether the English Ministry abused the 
unlimited power which the terror caused by the insurrection of 1798 
and the means of corruption which it had employed, placed in its 
hands, to give to England the lion’s share in the legislative union, 
and by it in fact to treat Ireland rather as a conquered country than 
as aportion of the same empire. Running through the chief pro- 
visions of the Union, Count Cavour comes to the conclusion that, as 
regards the civil and economic relations of the two countries, the 
Act of Union is irreproachable. ‘ England,’ he says, ‘and Ireland 
are placed by it upon a footing of the most absolute equality in 
every way. If there were sacrifices or concessions upon either side, 
it is by England that they were made, since it consented to open its 
colonies to Ireland, and to the special benefits of a monopoly of 
which it alone had the privilege.’ Comparing the relative popula- 
tions of the two countries, and the essential provisions of the Act of 
Union, which regulated the proportion of political power reserved to 
each of the two countries, and the manner in which public burdens 
are divided between them, the Count is also quite satisfied. He con- 
cludes that the number of members granted to Ireland by the Act 
of Union is a sort of mean proportion between what would have 
accrued had the number of the population, and what would have 
accrued had the amount of taxation, been taken as the basis of the 
distribution of legislative power. Although he does not maintain 
the absolute justice, the perfect equity of this important part of the 
Act of Union, he does not hesitate to affirm that it is in all respects 
conformable to the practised notions of political equity and justice 
at that time generally prevalent in England. ‘I have not the least 
doubt,’ he says, ‘ that if strictly impartial arbiters, chosen, however, 
among politicians imbued with English doctrines, had been instructed 
to determine the proportion which Britain and Ireland respectively 
should have in the united Parliament, they would not have treated 
Ireland more liberally than did Pitt.’ Then Count Cavour asks, 
‘ After 1800, did the great majority of the country Catholics especi- 
ally lose much by this political change, and have they had serious 
reasons to regret their national Parliament?’ He says, ‘This can- 
not be maintained.’ He reminds us that ‘ the ancient edifice of the 
Irish Constitution was a monstrous assemblage of injustice and ini- 
quities ;’ and since it was not possible to reform it, he declares its 
destruction was a deed well done. He comes to the conclusion that, 
all things considered, the Act of Union must be regarded, in spite of 
its defects, as an event at which humanity must rejoice. 
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The next step which Count Cavour takes in his essay is to examine 
the social state of Ireland in 1844, by searching out the true cause of 
the evil which she endured; next to analyse the remedies which 
might be expected from a national legislature, and lastly, to set forth 
the difficulties, and what he calls the insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of the repeal of the Union, and the numberless disadvantages 
which would attend the realisation of this project. The land 
question Count Cavour considered at the time he wrote as the root 
of all the troubles in Ireland. His sketch as to the relations of 
landlord and tenant is graphic. ‘ As a consequence,’ he says, ‘ of the 
successive confiscations which have taken place during the whole 
course of the seventeenth century, Ireland for a hundred years has 
been divided into two hostile classes ; one which possesses, the other 
which tills the soil. Its population is composed of proprietors, 
Protestant, intolerant, haughty, treating with contempt those whom 
they have conquered ; and of tenants, Catholic, poor, ignorant, super- 
stitious, animated by an inveterate hatred of the despoilers of their 
country.’ It is easy from this to see that Count Cavour was no 
admirer of the land system of Ireland. He appreciates fully how 
the evils were aggravated by the presence of the Protestant clergy, 
who divided with the rich proprietors the fruit of the labour of the 
devotedly Catholic population in the midst of whom they lived, 
and he describes the Established Irish Church as being to Catholics 
‘the representative of the causes of their miseries, a sign of defeat 
and oppression, which exasperates their sufferings, and makes their 
humiliation more keenly felt.’ 

After a retrospect of the remedial measures which had been 
initiated by English statesmen from the Union to 1844, Count 
Cavour took into cousideration what remedies were likely to bring 
permanent relief to the troubles which were agitating Ireland in his 
day. And first he took into consideration whether the most impor- 
tant remedies proposed by O’Connell, namely the repeal of the 
Legislative Union, was calculated to cure the diseases of the Irish 
nation, and have the power instantaneously to cure the social sores 
and to restore the social edifice of that country on an equitable and 
beneficial basis, so as to develop among all classes a prosperity 
hitherto unknown. To this supposition Count Cavour gave a dis- 
tinct negative ; he saw perfectly well that it would be impossible 
to restore the old Irish Constitution. What the Repeal Association 
desired was the creation of a National Parliament, on the basis which 
Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Act had consecrated, in 
which the Catholic and popular element would have an incontestable 
preponderance. ‘ After so many centuries of dependence and sub- 
mission,’ he remarks, ‘ the Catholic majority aspires to power and 
domination in its turn.’ That applies at the present day as forcibly 
as it did then; but then, in order to disunite the kingdoms which 
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compose the British Empire, Count Cavour pointed out that it would 
not be enough to declare that the Irish representatives and peers 
instead of meeting, as now, at Westminster, should meet on College 
Green, in Dublin. The relations would have to be settled between 
the executive power and houses of legislature in the two countries ; 
it would be necessary to divide between them the powers which they 
exercised in common. Here we see numberless difficulties arise, 
which neither O’Connell nor any other Irish orator has yet attempted 
to resolve. In his sketch of these difficulties, Count Cavour dis- 
covers great knowledge ; he says that in the British Constitution the 
functions of Parliament were not purely administrative, but that a 
preponderating influence on the executive power was in England 
one of the chief characteristics of the House of Commons—that 
foreign and colonial policy is subject to its control, that nothing of 
serious importance is done without its approval and its sanction. 
How then, asks Count Cavour, can these high functions be divided 
between the legislators of the two countries? How can their inde- 
pendent action be harmonised ? ‘I do not think,’ he says, ‘that it is 
possible to devise, for this end, any means that can resist a few 
minutes’ examination.’ He foresaw that Ireland would have to make 
enormous sacrifices to her national pride, for it would be impossible 
for her to exert the slightest influence upon foreign or colonial policy, 
except in such a way as to bring her into direct antagonism with the 
older Government. Count Cavour was convinced that if the Union 
were dissolved, Britain must ever hold Ireland in a state of subjection 
and dependence, worse than that which now exists, or leave her to 
follow freely the course of her destinies. And in this case he adopted 
the words of Sir Robert Peel, that ‘toretain Ireland after the repeal 
of the Union in a course accordant with that of the British Empire, 
would require not less than the omniscience and the omnipotence of 
the Supreme Being who maintains the harmony of the planetary 
system.’ Dealing with the supposed cases of analogy, Count Cavour 
dismisses them very summarily. He says:— 





The example of the Swiss or the American Confederation cannot be cited as @ 
proof of the possibility of establishing an Anglo-Hibernian Confederation ; first, 
because the foreign affairs of those countries are as simple and as few in number 
as those of Britain are important, numerous, and complex; secondly, because they 
have not numerous colonies to support in a position of semi-independence as 
delicate as it is difficult; because they have not an empire of a hundred millions 
of inhabitants, like that of India, to govern; lastly, because the United States 
have no Continental neighbours to fear, while Switzerland is relatively too weak 
to exert any positive action on the great Powers that surround it. It is, besides, 
impossible to liken a confederation formed by a great number of States, among 
which no one is much stronger than several others united, to the confederation 
which it may have been wished to establish between the British colossus and Ireland, 
which is so inferior to it in strength and power. It is obvious that in a numerous 
confederation the interests of the different States are balanced and grouped in a 
manner favourable to the States so united. But in a case in which two nations 
only should be face to face, the weaker would always follow the law of the 
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stronger. Any such congress would serve only to make known to Ireland the 
commands of England, 


Assuming, however, the Repeal of the Union as accomplished, for 
the purpose of argument, to what conclusion does Count Cavour come ? 
The first consequence, he says, would be to force upon the Parliament of 
Dublin increased taxation, and therefore he thinks it certain that the 
change would be felt in that direction; but, as he says, the evils of 
Ireland are not caused by financial abuses. The two organic vices of 
Irish society were, he considered, the supremacy of the Irish Church 
and the deplorable state of the agricultural population. What effect 
upon these two classes would the Irish Parliament have? ‘It is 
evident,’ says Count Cavour, and it is as much evident at the present 
day, ‘that if the repeal of the Union were obtained, it would be due 
to the successful efforts of the popular and Catholic party, and, 
consequently, that the first independent legislature would consist 
almost wholly of members of that party. Three-fourths of the House 
of Commons in College Green would owe its existence to Catholic 
Democrats.’ His forecast of what the Parliament, if granted in 
his day, would have effected in the matter of the Irish Church is 
interesting. Ifthe Union continued, his belief was, that with such, 
the disestablishment of the Church would be effected slowly and by 
legal means ; with a National Parliament it would have been more 


speedy and more complete, but would probably also have been violent 
and unjust, and, perhaps, cruel. 

It is unnecessary to follow Count Cavour upon that point. What 
he says upon the land question is of much more importance :-— 


To raise the peasant class from their present sad condition there are twe 
sorts of remedies. We may endeavour to improve their lot by regular legal 
and pacific means, or, adopting a bolder system, we may seek to destroy the evil at 
its root by violently changing the laws which determine the distribution of pro- 
perty ; by at once freeing the tenant from his dependence on his landlord; by 
effecting, to speak clearly, a true social revolution, which should restore to the 
present Catholic population the lands of which their ancestors were despoiled by 
civil wars and by repeated confiscations, The former system (he continues) may 
be applied more or less successfully, either by an Irish Parliament or by the Par- 
liament as it is now. 


The ‘social revolution’ he thought impossible unless the repeal 
of the Union—or, more strictly, the absolute isolation of Ireland— 
should leave the popular party a free field of action. But he ex- 
cludes at the outset any scheme based upon spoliation or revolution. 
Count Cavour assumed as the foundation for the reform of the land 
question that the Irish Parliament would respect vested rights, and: 
that it would renounce the seductive but guilty thought of avenging 
on the present generation the crimes of past generations, and would 
content itself with regulating and modifying, without violently 
destroying, the now existing rights of property. 

At a date when the theories of landed property were still some- 
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what crude, it is interesting to note that Count Cavour considered 
that to facilitate the transfer of landed property was the most im- 
portant thing to do. The Law, he believed, was the principal 
obstacle to the acquisition of property by Catholics, and to remove 
it he would recommend the abolition of entail, and the right of primo- 
geniture, and the permission to divide inheritances, and to simplify 
the processes and formalities now required for the sale of or division 
of landed estate. He foresaw that the British people would regard 
these expedients as almost revolutionary, and the Parliament of 
England in 1844, he says, would not readily grant them. His doubt 
as to whether they would be granted by an Irish Parliament is curious ; 
but he points out, what is a matter of fact, that though such 
measures were matters of vital importance, not a voice had been 
raised in Ireland to demand them. In all the innumerable speeches 
of O'Connell, not a word upon the subject can be found; and Count 
Cavour declared that in his belief, although O’Connell at times used 
the language of a thorough Democrat, he was at heart, as regards the 
laws of property, friendly to the aristocratic system. Count Cavour 
had a very bad opinion of the Irish aristocracy ; he compares them 
most unfavourably with the aristocracy of England, and for this 
reason he pronounced the improvement of the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland to be one of the most difficult problems that 
the legislator could undertake. He believed the evil to be great, but 
he declared the remedies were difficult, and still more dangerous. 
‘It is to be feared,’ he said, ‘that, in adjusting the relative condition 
of the proprietors and the tenants, the very right of property may 
be attacked.’ 
Here is a danger (he says) against which a legislature under the control of a 
Catholic democracy would find it hard to defend itself. I shall have little trust 
(he adds) in the impartiality of such an assembly when called upon to decide 
hetween the rich Protestants and the Catholic masses. Let not the protestations 
of O'Connell be relied upon. He himself would be powerless to stem the torrent 
of popular passion, excited by real suffering, and a hatred grown inveterate. If 
the repeal of the Union were carried, if Ireland were quite free to treat as she 
thought fit the Protestant landowners, it is almost certain that their rights would 
be unscrupulously invaded, and that the principle of property would be set at 
nought, however great the danger that might thence result to the whole social 
edifice. These are graye considerations—suflicient, in my view, to give pause to 
any s.ncere person who, moved by a sentiment of unreflecting generosity, looks 
forward wishfully to the repeal of the Union, without, however, desiring that 
measure to ke the prelude of violent and revolutionary acts. 

Such were the reflections of the great Italian statesman and 
cosmopolitan thinker Count Cavour, expressed after due deliberation 
so far back as 1844. They seem to speak to us with tenfold force in 
these days of rapid thought and speedy evolution. Their republication 
may serve as a contrast between the old school of Irish ideas and the 
new. 
Pair H. BaGenat. 
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[Note.—The fullowing additional extracts from Count Cavour’s 
little-known article are given in the belief that his views and forecasts 
will be found especially interesting at the present time. They are 
taken from Di. Hodgson’s translation of it, published in 1868 by 
Messrs. Triibner.—Ep. Nineteenth Century. | 


The reform of the established church is so essential to the well-being of 
Treland, that we must not regard too strictly the means employed to effect it. I do 
not hesitate to declare that, if the Repeal of tlie Union were indispensable to this 
end, I could not but desire it, in spite of all the evils which this measure must 
involve. But happily this necessity does not exist. The Radical reform of the 
church not only is possible without the Repeal of the Union, but it is even pro- 
bable, if the violent acts of the Catholic party do not arrest the movement of 
English public opinion in its favour. The Whigs attempted this reform; their 
attempt was premature, and it did not succeed. But they have not abandoned 
their task; on the contrary, the men who are the hope of this party for the future 
are much more daring now than they were in 1835; and, in my judgment, we have 
a certain symptom of the downfall, sooner or later, of the establishment in Ireland, 
in the fact that a member of such standing as Mr. Ward, with the concurrence of 
a numerous party, this year presented to parliament a motion which aimed at 
nothing less than the suppression by a single stroke of the pen of the whole fac- 
titious edifice of the state religion in Ireland. The reform of the established 
church will come to pass, in one way or other. With a national parliament it wou'd 
be more speedy and more complete ; but it would probably be also violent, unjust, 
and perhaps cruel. If the Union continue, it will be effected slowly by regular and 
legal means. I can understand a preference of the former course; but whatever 
love of revolutions there may be, we cannot forget how costiy to humanity are the 
sudden and violent derangements which always follow in their train. 

The religious question furnishes plausible arguments to the partisans of Repeal. 
The case is different with the social question. This, at least, jgetffe inevitable 
result of a thorough analysis of the remedial measures whicly# national parlia- 
ment might adopt, and aconscientious comparison of them wth those which have 
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been, and with those which probably will be adopted by the reformed parliament, 
if no violent shocks occur. 
* * * * * * * * 

While, then, I regard solely legal and peaceful means, I will examine in suc- 
cession the chief measures which can improve the state of the Irish masses. These 
may be ranged under five heads, according as they have for their object popular 
education, commerce and industry, great works of public utility, the organisation 
of public relief and emigration ; lastly the amendment of the civil laws affecting 
the distribution of property and the relations of the landowners and their tenants. 

We shall discuss in order each of these categories. 

I. Porutar Instruction.—Education is the first necessity of Ireland. That 
only can raise the morals and enlighten the intellect of the masses brutalised 
by ages of oppression and misery. That only, by developing among the people a 
sentiment of prudence, can arrest the pernicious increase of the population, and 
establish a less lamentable proportion between the number of inhabitants and their 
means of subsistence. The Irish have a lively intelligence; they seek instruction 
eagerly, and they learn quickly. It is almost true to say that the best government 
for Ireland will be that which will diffuse most light among the poorer classes, 
and do most to dispel the darkness of dense ignorance in which they have vegetated 
hitherto. 

I have already spoken of the laudable efforts of the Whig ministry to found a 
vast system of national educatiun, on a plan eminently tolerant and reasonable. 
That plan, which has been received with favour and sympathy by the Catholics, 
has succeeded beyond the hopes of its founders. The national schools have multi- 
plied rapidly, and their number, already very considerable, is daily on the increase. 
The good which they do is immense, for they are conducted on a system, and by 
methods which leave nothing to be wished by the most exacting advocates of 
popular instruction. Thanks to the establishment of normal schools, which are 
true models, the day is not distant when there shall be established in every part of 
Ireland primary schools to satisfy the intellectual needs of the population. The 
future of this great work has not been endangered by the accession of the Con- 
servative party to power. At the outset, the fanatical partisans of the established 
church attacked it violently, and all the energy of the Melbourne ministry was re- 
quired to maintain progress in the course on which it had entered. But now the 
benefits of the national schools are so great and so universally recognised, that 
Sir Robert Peel will do all in their favour that Lord John Russell could have 
done. 

Would a national parliament hasten this intellectual movement? It may well 
be doubted. The existing system is based en the complete absence of proselytisin, 
on a spirit of absolute impartiality among the different religious creeds. The men 
who direct it are justly reputed as the most intelligent, the wisest, and most mode- 
rate of the clergy—Catholic and Protestant—along with the most eminent laymen 
of the country. Would it remain unchanged if power were to pass into the hands 
of the Catholic democracy ? Assuredly not. It would certainly be disposed to 
place under the sole direction of the clergy the national schools—all those at least 
which exist in the provinces, where the Protestants are an imperceptible minority. 
Such a result would be regarded as certain by all those who, relying on the lessons 
of history, reflect on the tendencies of religious parties when they have all politi- 
cal power in their own hands. Now this would be a great misfortune tv the 
country, an obstacle to the progress of instruction. 

No one is more disposed than I to render justice to the Catholic clergy. I 
honour their sincere faith, their zealous charity, their boundless self-devotion ; but I 
do not recognise in them the qualities necessary to direct successfully popular 
instruction. Their profound ignorance, their numerous prejudices, their exaggerated 
political notions, render them unfit to fulfil the mission which the primary teacher 
ought to propose to himself—to develop the intelligence and to raise the moral 
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dignity of childhood. If the national schools were entrusted to the clergy they 
would soon fall, from the high degree of perfection which they have attained, to 
the level of the Belgian schools, The instruction would cease to be intelligent, 
and the lower classes would derive much less benefit from them. 

As the merits of the present system cannot be gainsaid, it will perhaps be 
alleged that an Irish parliament would devote to popular instruction a much 
larger annual sum than that which is now granted. This is possible. But it is 
equally true that, if the popular party were to demand the increase of this sum 
with a hundredth part of the zeal displayed in the pursuit of an impossibility, they 
would obtain from parliament, whatever party might occupy the Treasury benches, 
more money than is required to found schools in every parish. 

II. Commerce anp Inpustrry.—What have these to hope from the legislative 
independence of Ireland? What means could the Irish government have for 
rapidly developing these two principal sources of the prosperity of nations? In 
this respect, I confess my complete ignorance. Some persons think, perhaps, that 
by adopting a protective system, by closing its ports to Britain, Ireland could 
make many branches of manufacture flourish at home. Nothing more absurd can 
be imagined. A war of tariffs between the two islands would be pernicious to 
both; but Britain would suffer much less than Ireland. Ireland, essentially by 
nature agricultural, finds in Great Britain the most advantageous market in the 
world for the sale of its products, Even if we suppose that the condition of the 
lower classes is improved as is to be desired, even if those classes were able to 
consume a much larger amount of articles of food, Ireland will always yield (how- 
ever little its agriculture may share in the general improvement which we suppose) 
asurplus of agricultural produce, which it must export. If England close her 
ports against her, what will she do with her butter, her corn, her wheat? Driven 
to sell them at fa loss on the continent, she will see her agriculture reduced to 
terrible distress. 

Britain, on the other hand, would lose little by exchanging her manufactured 
goods for the grain of Canada and of the Baltic, for the butter of Holland, instead 
ef exchanging them, as now, for the produce of Ireland; and if she had to bear 
some losses, these would be, in any case, much less than those of her rival. It is, 
then, quite clear that to establish fiscal barriers between Ireland and Britain would 
be an act of madness. 

It is, besides, certain that Ireland cannot aspire, at present, to become an 
industrial power. There are wanting the elements necessary for the development 
of industry: capital and the chief kinds of raw material. The Repeal of the 
Union would not give her either the iron or the coal which would be necessary ; 
and still less would it increase the mass of capital needful for a great development 
of industry. By the aid of bounties, of privileges, and of other costly encourage- 
ments, a factitious industry might perhaps be introduced into Ireland; but such a 
result, far from being desirable, would be to be dreaded as a new means of aggra- 
vating, sooner or later, the distress of the working classes. 

Ill. Pustrc Worxs.—Of all the measures hitherto proposed, that which 
would give to Ireland, if not the most complete, at all events the most speedy, 
relief, is the execution of vast public works of a kind to employ a part of the 
labour not required by agriculture. The Irish, if well paid and well fed, are 
eminently qualified for labour which requires great muscular strength. They are 
excellent labourers. The French people have had means of judging, by the way 
in which the men laboured whom the contractors for the Paris and Rouen railway 
had brought over from the other side of the Channel, and who were almost all 
Irish. Consequently, the execution of such enterprises as canals, harbours, rail- 
ways, would be favourably conducted in Ireland, since manual labour, which con- 
stitutes the chief cost of similar works, is there abundant and cheap. But an 
available working population is not the only condition needful for the accomplish- 
ment of the enterprises just mentioned. To set that population in motion, there 
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are needed the sinews of all things—money, capital. To procure these is the 
great difficulty. Would it be less when Ireland had obtained an independent 
legislature? I cannot think so. For whether the execution were undertaken by 
private companies, or by the government itself, capital would be less disposed than 
now to seek employment in Ireland. The country itself possesses little; if it wish 
to undertake great works, it must have recourse to British capitalists. Those, 
who already hesitate to invest their money on the other side of the St. George's 
Channel, would probably refuse altogether to risk it in a country which had be- 
come to them a quite foreign land. For a long time, if Repeal were effected, the 
Protestant coins of London would distrust the good faith of the democratic par- 
liament of Dublin. It is, then, probable that this measure would retard, rather 
than advance, the execution of the public works which the interests of Ireland 
imperiously demand. 

If, on the contrary, the Union be maintained,—if the feverish agitation of 
Repeal be calmed,—it is certain that the government will resume the projects 
already suggested under the Melbourne ministry, and that it will provide Ireland 
with a network of railways like that which covers Great Britain. Sir Robert Peel 
has already declared that, if he opposed the schemes of his predecessors in office, 
it was only because he preferred to leave the field open to private industry; but 
that this not having fulfilled his expectation, he was disposed to return to his first 
thoughts. From this declaration, [ should be inclined to think that, in the next 
session, the ministry will do something for Irish railways May God inspire them 
with a determination, noble, comprehensive, energetic, worthy of the great nation 
which they govern, and lead them to adopt a plan which, embracing the whole 
country, may produce, in some measure, a happy revolution in the rate of wages! 

Railways, independently of the temporary advantages which they would yield 
by creating a vast demand for labour, would singularly advance the work of 
regeneration which popular instruction is called on to accomplish. By destroying 
distances, by placing, so to speak, wild Connaught at the gate of Dublin; by 
bringing nearer together the inhabitants of all parts of the island, by furnishing 
them with the occasion and the means of seeing and of knowing each other, they 
would contribute to weaken those prejudices of race, those antipathies of sect, 
which have wrought so much evil to the country. 

Lastly, railways would give to Ireland great commercial importance. If one of 
those marvellous lines crossed the island from east to west, placing St. George's 
Channel in prompt communication with the western shore washed by the Atlantic ; 
if the distance which separates the walls of Dublin from the harbours of Con- 
naught could be traversed in eight hours, Ireland would of necessity become the 
highway between the two hemispheres; its future would be magnificent. The 
consequences of such an enterprise would be immense, not only for Ireland, but 
for the whole world. Trans-Atlantic navigation, having its point of departure on 
the furthest shores of County Clare, rendered thus more easy and less costly, would 
be prodigiously extended. Imagine what, in a not distant future, would be the 
relations of America and Europe, if in seven days’ time men could pass from one 
hemisphere to the other. 

If the British nation speedily accomplish a work which must have results so 
magnificent, it will have done much to repair the wrongs which its ancestors have 
inflicted upon Ireland, and to fill up the gulf which the hatreds of ages have dug 
between the two islands so near in space, so far off in feeling. 

IV. Emieration: Poor-ratEs.—A system of well-managed legal aid, sup- 
ported by emigration on a great scale, would, doubtless, give substantial relief to 
the labouring class employed in agriculture. By forcing, on one hand, the land- 
owners to take an interest in the lot of the poor of their parish, and, on the other, 
by diminishing the number of the unhappy people who now compete so terribly 
for a morsel of land to cultivate, or for insufficient wages, it would necessarily 
produce a rise in wages, and a fall in the rents of small pieces of land. 
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If these measures were accompanied by the extension to all parts of Ireland of 
the present system of education; if the government, the clergy, and the upper 
classes, employing all the means of influence and of action which society has at its 
disposal, were to vie with each other in the effort to develop the intelligence and 
to raise the morals of the lower classes, a permanent amelioration would ensue. 
The Irish workmen, better instructed and less ignorant, would become more provi- 
dent, and, after having been lifted from the wretched mire in which they have so 
long vegetated, they would strive to go on mounting the steps of the social ladder, 
and to attain a more prosperous state than that of the agricultural populations of 
either Britain or the continent. 

The efficacy of such remedies being admitted, it follows that the Repeal of the 
Union would be a great good, if it were certain that an Irish legislature would 
endeavour to apply them with energy and success. But it is easy to see that a 
purely Irish parliament would not inevitably take so rational a course. The 
popular party has in all times shown the most intense repugnance to the principle 
of legal charity as it is understood in Great Britain. 

When the Melbourne ministry attempted to introduce into Irelznd the system 
of poor-rates, O'Connell opposed it with his accustomed violence. He has since 
resisted its application by all the means in his power. It is, then, reasonable to 
think that, if the government of Ireland were to fall into his hands, one of his first 
cares would be to suppress the pocr-rate, and to destroy all that has been done to 
apply to the country the English system of legal charity. 

The expedient of emigration would be more to the taste of the popular party. 
The Irish parliament would not oppose it; but if it had recourse to it, it would 
find almost insurmountable difficulties in its execution. All the efforts of states- 
men, and all the plans, more or less ingenious, of economists, have failed to resolve 
the problem of transporting, without an enormous cost, great numbers of men and 
women across the ocean. The colonies in which it is still possible to secure a happy 
existence for a large number of emigrants, are the most distant. Canada is in 
danger of being overcrowded by a population purely of the lower classes ; already 
the last immigrants have found there a competition as keen as that from which 
they fled when they quitted Europe. 

There are only the vast continents of Oceania open to receive and able usefully 
to employ the waves of emigration. It is unfortunate, for the cost of transporting 
2 family from Ireland to New Holland is the double of that required for a passage 
to Canada. 

The fact being so, how could Ireland, if abandoned to her own resources, under- 
take a vast plan of emigration? In this case also, much more than in the question 
of railways, would the want of capital make her powerless. Besides, if even she 
could find the means of procuring it, she must have recourse to England and 
entreat her to receive the surplus of the population ; she would be compelled to 
humble herself before the haughty rival against whom she had sustained so fierce 
a struggle. If she consented to do this, I do not see what would be the benefit of 
the Repeal of the Union. Assuredly, this measure would not tend to raise the 
moral dignity of the country. 

VY. Rerorm oF tHE Laws oF TERRITORIAL Proprerty.—The inquiry now 
made regarding the first four measures that we have viewed as the only possible 
remedies for the evils of Ireland tends also to prove that the Repeal of the Union, 
far from facilitating their application, would render it difficult and dangerous. It 
remains for me to examine the last question, the most important of all, that is, 
what could be done to bring about a better distribution of property in land, and to 
improve the relations between the proprietors and the tenants ? 

Let me repeat, at the outset, that we have excluded from the discussion every 
scheme based on spoliation and revolution. We must assume as our foundation 
that the Irish parliament would respect vested rights, and that it would renounce 
the seductive but guilty thought of avenging on the present generation the crimes 
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of past generations, and would content itself with regulating and modifying, with- 
out violently destroying, the now existing rights of property. Within the circle 
so restricted, there would still be much to do. 

M. de Beaumont, in his remarkable work on Ireland, has very well shown that 
almost all the evils which afflict the country may be referred to the existence of a 
bad aristocracy. It is evident, in fact, that in a country where property in land is 
the source of almost all powers, the most pernicious of things possible is that the 
class of proprietors and the other classes who form the great mass of society should 
belong to races and to religions opposed, rivals, hostile to each other. Here is, I 
cannot repeat it too often, the fatal germ of an infinitude of evils which corrupt 
and vyitiate all the political and social institutions of the country. Nothing, conse- 
quently, can be done more useful to Ireland than to try to change this vicious state, 
by substituting for the existing class of Protestant proprietors, Catholic proprietors, 
who should inspire the masses of the people with sympathy in all their relations. 

By the ‘pure and simple’ confiscation of the property of Protestants, by their 
forced sale, and by other measures of this kind, an assembly such as the French 
National Convention would speedily attain this end; but these abominable expe- 
dients revolt all honest minds. It is for us, then, to see what can be hoped from a 
modification of the civil laws which relate to the right of property. 

The laws which regulate the transmission and the distribution of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland, are analogous to those of Great Britain. Their chief object is to 
maintain the possession of it without change or partition, in the same families, and 
to prevent its being broken up into small portions by successive divisions. I do not 
wish to discuss their absolute merit ; in their favour numerous arguments may be 
alleged, and the example of England gives to these great weight. But, however 
advantageous they may be to a society organised wholly in accordance with their 
principle, it cannot be denied that in Ireland their sad effect is to maintain a deplor- 
able state of things. Reform, then, would be desirable, for the greatest admiration 
of the aristocratic system cannot disguise the fact that the greatest services that 
could be rendered to that country would be to deliver it from its Protestant aris- 
tocracy, as a preliminary for creating another aristocracy which should be Catholic. 

If the civil law did not check the transference of properties, this change 
would be made more rapidly than may seem probable at first sight. In fact, 
the Irish Protestants cannot cling to their estates with the tenacity which, in this 
respect, distinguishes the English race. The man who never lives on his estate, or 
he who lives surrounded by a population that, in return for the contempt with 
which he treats them, regard him with implacable hatred, cannot be bound to his 
property by very strong moral ties. If he found it to his pecuniary advantage to 
be freed from it, he would not keep it long. It is probable, therefore, that if land 
were as easily transferable in Ireland as it is in France, a steady movement would 
ensue which, little by little, would transfer it from the hands of Protestant pro- 
prietors to those of Catholic capitalists. 

The Catholics have, during the last century, greatly increased their wealth; 
the statement of the deposits in the different banks shows that the largest portion 
of the floating capital of the country belongs to them. They are able, then, to 
purchase lands, to recover by peaceful means the property wrested from their 
ancestors. If they do not now, it is because the civil law presents obstacles almost 
insurmountable. 

To remove these, it would suffice to abolish entails and also the right of primo- 
geniture ; to permit the partition of inheritances, and to simplify the processes and 
formalities now required for the sale or division of landed estate. To the British 
people, indeed, these measures would seem very serious; they would be regarded 
by them as expedients almost revolutionary. The present parliament would not 
readily grant them; but would an Irish parliament be much more disposed to 
their adoption? This is by no means certain; for though these are measures of 
vital importance, not a voice in Ireland is raised to demand them. In all the 
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jnnumerable speeches of O’Connell, not a single word on the subject is to be found. 
Ideas of civil reform are more advanced in Britain than in Ireland. In Britain a 
large party already demands such reforms with great persistency. One of the 
leaders of that party, Mr. Ewart, member of the House of Commons, two years 
ago proposed the abolition of primogeniture; in the discussion that followed 
that motion, I do not think that a single Irish orator spoke in its favour. 
I am more than inclined to believe that, though O'Connell at times uses the 
language of a thorough democrat, he is at heart, as regards the laws of property, 
friendly to the aristocratic system; so that I should be less astonished to see an 
Irish parliament adopt violent and revolutionary measures against the Protestant 
proprietors, than to see it effect a complete reform of the civil laws, in the direction 
of those principles of equality which the French code has consecrated. 

From these considerations, 1 think I may affirm that, as regards even the 
amendment of the civil laws, Ireland has more to hope from the parliament of Great 
Britain than from an exclusively national parliament. The opinion which I have 
expressed about entails and primogeniture will astonish, perhaps offend, those who 
imagine that the ancient edifice of the British Constitution, mined on every side. 
has no other supports than aristocratic institutions, which cannot be touched with- 
out danger of their falling in ruin. The example of the great reforms that have 
been effected during the last twenty years may well suflice to convince them of 
their error; but as these reforms have modified the political and religious laws, 
rather than the civil laws which maintain the aristocratic organisation of society, 
their authority may with some reason be denied. I readily make this admission, 
and I will not use the arguments which these reforms might seem to present. But, 
while I acknowledge the very important place which the aristocracy has held, and 
still holds, in the British Constitution, I utterly reject the claim of the Irish aristo- 
eracy to be regarded as on a similar footing. How can two things so widely 
different be likened to each other? What resemblance is there between a nobility 
which by its intelligence, its talents, its devotedness to the interest of the 
country, has justly merited its rank at the summit of the British nation, and a 
class of selfish landowners, alien to the country which they occupy, and hostile to 
the population which they rule? The two aristocracies have assuredly no more in 
common than a sound and vigorous arm has with its fellow which gangrene has 
blighted. 

The improvement of the relations established by law between the proprietors 
and the tenants, between the minority who possess and the majority who cultivate, 
is one of the most difficult problems that the legislator can undertake. These 
relations are in Jreland as bad as possible: they are, I have already said, the 
primary cause of the country’s distress. No one denies that they need serious 
reform. 


* * * * * * * #9 


Such reflections on the danger of the needful reforms in the relations of land- 
lord and tenant do not prove that nothing can be done in this direction. It is, on 
the contrary, certain that a government enlightened, strong, and impartial, can by 
degrees effect great improvements. During many centuries all the laws have been 
made in the exclusive interest of the landowners. Those times of injustice we 
have happily left far behind us; effort is now needed to obliterate the traces they 
have left. It is a laborious task, but one that many statesmen have already taken 
in hand, one that I hope will in future be ardently pursued. Already a great 
revolution has been effected in the social system of Ireland. It dates from the 
day when the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Normanby, in reply to the complaints 
addressed to him by the proprietors of a county on the disorders of the poorer 
classes, proclaimed aloud the sacred maxim that ‘ Property has its duties as well 
as its rights, and the former cannot be violated without injury to the latter.’ 


1 See page 372 ante. 
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Admirable words, which mark the advent of a new era for Ireland, and announce 
that the dominion of force is about to give place to the reign of justice and 
humanity ! 

The ministry of Lord Melbourne, by introducing the poor-law into Ireland, by 
laying down the principle that the landowners are bound to assist the poorer 
classes in their need, has carried as far as it was permitted the application of Lord 
Normanby’s doctrine. This principle, it is true, has been badly applied. The new 
poor-law has had but little success, on account as much of the defectiveness of the 
measures which it necessarily involved, as of the violent and almost factious oppo- 
sition of the popular party. Nevertheless, whatever may be its immediate results, 
it will still have the immense merit of establishing for the first time in Ireland, that 
it is at once the right and the duty of society to impose sacrifices on the richer 
classes, in exchange for the benefits secured to them by the maintenance of social 


order. 
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EXPLORATION IN GREECE. 


Tue parable of the lost piece of silver, if altered and applied to modern 
instances, would often represent the loser as being rapidly hemmed 
in by a small crowd eager to search with him, so strong is that element 
now in human nature which impels men, even when no personal 
advantage is to be gained, to the recovery of what it seems must 
somehow be recoverable. Naturally this extended application of the 
parable holds good no less in higher phases of action, where there is 
no clearly defined loser, and where the seekers call themselves volun- 
tarily to the task without right or claim to any share in the owner- 
ship. Of this character are the modern explorations in Greece. Yet 
in one sense the explorer of to-day who moves heaven and earth to 
find the ruins of some ancient Greek tempie may fairly rank among 
the real owners of it, that is if he has allied himself unalterably to the 
spirit of ancient civilisation. If he has not made this alliance, he is 
so to speak a mere bystander who scrambles where he thinks the piece 
of silver had been lost, and when he fails fails utterly and without 
pity ; while the explorer, on the other hand, who is possessed of the 
true spirit will be shielded from all reproach should he not succeed. 
For him complete failure is impossible so long as the merit of proving 
that nothing has been left for him to find is to some almost as im- 
portant a fact as the recovery of the thing itself would be to others. 
It is not strange that under so favourable an arrangement the love 
of exploration in classic lands should greatly increase among men who 
from their learning and capacities may claim a share in the inherit- 
ance of the old Greeks. In this country, however, it may be argued 
that for some years there has been no such increase. On the contrary 
there has been depression amounting almost to a standstill. But 
fortunately there is a wide difference between depression, be it ever 
so low, and the extinction of a spirit which has done so much to set 
England in the front of those nations that have been most indebted, 
and most ready to confess their debt, to the civilisation of ancient 
Greece. In this as in other spheres of action there must be times of 
stagnation. After a while the fervour of enterprise subsides, or rather 
when Governments begin to feel that they have been virtuous long 
enough in their supplies, a lull ensues. It has begun in Germany— 
what may happen to the French cannot be ascertained. They seem 
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still on the flood. But in England it has been low water ever since 
1875, when the excavations at Ephesus were completed, after a long 
and heavy expenditure. From that time, back to 1856, if we take 
Mr. Newton’s expedition to Halicarnassus as the commencement of 
our last era of activity, we have a period of about twenty years during 
which, including the extensive and protracted excavations at Halicar- 
nassus on the one hand, and at Ephesus on the other, Carthage 
has been partly explored, and the temples and tombs of Cyrene have 
been made to yield their remains, if not exhaustively, yet on a large 
scale. The fruits of a very successful clearing of tombs at Camirus 
in Rhodes were acquired for this country in 1864, while in the same 
island, on the ancient site of Ialysus, a series of antiquities of great 
interest were obtained through private liberality. 

Next to operations supported by the Government, those of the 
Dilettanti Society have ranked first. The Society of Dilettanti, like 
the Government, has its eras of activity. With both it is a question 
of supply, which sooner or later ceases to be equal to the demand. 
The last era of the Dilettanti began about twenty years ago, and may 
be divided into two nearly equal parts, one of which was spent in 
exploring; the other was employed in preparing the results for 
publication. It will thus be seen that they balance matters evenly, 
and set an example against haste in rushing into print. They are 
entitled to boast of, I believe, a longer existence than any other learned 
society in this country. When they print it is done in folios. In 
their plates they seem to spare neither trouble nor expense. In their 
expeditions they have taken care to get men of well-proved capacity 
to conduct them. But they do not dig in tombs. It is to temples 
that their traditions lead them—traditions handed down from the 
last century, when the influence of Stuart had made the architecture 
of Greek temples a model for public buildings. -In their clinging’ to 
temples the object is now not the same ; the Greek model has had 
its day, and may not have another. The object is the attainment of 
knowledge in the first instance, and the presentation of it in the 
second, in a fashion acceptable to men of fastidious taste in things 
that appeal to the eye. In the literary element they are less exacting, 
and perhaps with good reason, since it may fairly be doubted whether 
there is anyone still living who would expect pleasure in the pages of 
a folio. What they write is written for practical purposes. Yet there 
are places where the text, studded with calculations, appears to pre- 
sent this difficulty, that a reader who might understand the figures 
would be nearly baffled to follow the connecting tissue of words. 

The folio lately issued|by the Dilettanti represents their excava- 
tions at Priene, and the exploration of temples at Teos and in the 
Troad. The director was Mr. Pullan, who had previously been 
architect in the expedition to Halicarnassus, and it is only just to 
him to say that, in getting done what must be done in a country 
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where nothing is more resented, constant success proved the judicious- 
ness of his appointment. From his reports it is clear, if it was not 
well known before, that the Turkish official has a talent for diagnosing 
the character of the man with whom he has to deal, and of yielding, 
if he must yield, with that gracefulness which obliterates the 
enormity of the demand he has made, or, at least, ought to obliterate 
it if a modus vivend: is to be established. 

To clear the temple of Athena at Priene was the principal aim of 
the mission, and the task could not but be promising. For there on a 
high plateau the temple lay in a huge mass of dislocated columns 
and disjointed members. Apparently an earthquake had produced 
the collapse, but there had been a fire, perhaps long before, and a 
consequent, if not a previous, spoliation of the treasures. For us it 
is hard to understand those frequent fires in the ancient Greek 
temples, springing at times from very simple causes, as when, for 
example, at Argos, an aged priestess fell asleep, and could not pre- 
vent the lamp from setting fire to certain fillets near it, whence a 
conflagration arose and destroyed the temple. We make too small 
allowance for wood used in the construction of the interior, as well 
as for tables, chairs, and cupboards to contain the treasures and 
articles of service in the ceremonies. However that may be, there is 
the fact of frequent fires, from one of which the temple at Priene 
had suffered, doubtless at a time when the town had ceased to be able 
to renew or repair it. 

Into this huge heap of ruins a clearance had to be made to see 
what had been left standing. Fortunately much had been left, and 
fortunate also is the director of such operations to find amid his 
daily cares and hopes the compensation of seeing nature display her 
varying moods of light and cloud, storm and calm, across the broad 
plain of the Meander, as it lies below, separating him from in- 
numerable mountains. Behind him, as he looks on the plain, rises 
a high rugged cliff with vultures circling round its summit, except 
when storms of rain and wind lash vainly on the rocks. But in time 
the splendid natural scene becomes familiar, troubles are smoothed 
over, except for the occasional approach of brigands, and at length the 
temple has been cleared, measured, drawn, photographed, and so far 
secured that certain of its members, together with many interesting 
inscriptions, have been transmitted to England for presentation to 
the British Museum. Then the gain has to be counted. 

For the history of Priene the gain has been considerable. The 
architectural features of the temple have been mostly ascertained. 
Sculptures there are few, the most interesting being certain broken 
slabs of frieze representing a Gigantomachia, in which occur figures 
and motives said to resemble closely the reliefs found a year or two 
ago at Pergamum, and now in the museum at Berlin. Should the 
resemblance extend to artistic execution, it will be necessary 
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to introduce a change in certain dates now generally accepted. 
For it.is not to be supposed that a period of nearly a century 
and a half could have passed over the art of Asia Minor without 
marked and considerable effect. The sculptures of Pergamum have 
been dated in the reign of Eumenes the Second, B.c. 197-159, while 
the construction of the temple at Priene is held to have been com- 
pleted in the time of Alexander the Great, that is previous to 
B.c. 330. That Alexander dedicated the temple is a matter of fact 
proved by the inscriptions on its walls still existing, which show also 
that in return for this favour he had allowed the people of Priene to 
escape taxation. Either they had impoverished themselves to build 
the temple and had thus evoked his pity, or his object in not impos- 
ing taxes was to enable them to continue the structure. In the 
latter case a considerable delay may well have occurred in the 
troublous times that followed the death of Alexander, and in con- 
nection with this view of the question it may be worth notice that a 
colossal statue within the temple—whether a statue of the goddess or 
not—had not been placed in position till the brief reign of Oro- 
phernes, about n.c. 158. A few silver coins struck by him were found 
under the pedestal. If this could be assumed to have been the 
principal statue of the goddess, it would be evident that the comple- 
tion of the temple had been protracted to a date contemporary with 
Eumenes the Second and the Pergamum sculptures. On the other 
hand it is possible, perhaps very probable, that the Pergamum sculp- 
tures were executed for Attalus the First, p.c. 241-197. But even 
then there would be about a century between them and the date of 
Alexander. 

The frieze from Priene has evident faults such as would be 
expected from an indifferently gifted but well-trained artist shortly 
after the death of Alexander. It is only with reluctance that we can 
believe work .of this character to have been possible previous to that 
event, and yet there are things to make us hesitate. Between the 
two friezes of the Mausoleum there is a marked distinction of style. 
Even in the frieze of the order there are occasionally figures which if 
found by themselves would not be associated with that building in 
the present state of knowledge. But there can be no question of 
their having been made previous to the death of Alexander. Again, 
the sculptures from the temple of Artemis at Ephesus claim to belong 
to the fourth century B.c., however much we may be disposed to 
resent the claim. 

One more feature to be remarked in the enterprises of the 
Dilettanti is the reward which the director of the excavations obtains 
in seeing his drawings, restorations, and general results carefully and 
excellently published. For the directors of Government excavations 
there are no doubt also rewards, but not of this specially appropriate 
kind. It is for them to find a publisher for themselves, and that is 
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a search which has only once been successful in our last era of explora- 
tion. I refer to the work of Mr. Newton on Halicarnassus, Cnidus, 
and Branchide. From it to Smith and Porcher’s book on Cyrene, and 
again to Mr. Wood’s on Ephesus, is a melancholy descent if we consider 
the importance of the results actually obtained in these excavations. 

It would be impossible to convey in any reasonable space a sense 
of the impetus which these three Government expeditions have given 
tothe study of ancient art and archeology. At Halicarnassus it was 
arace to recover one of the most famous buildings in antiquity—the 
monument of Mausolus—on which Scopas and Praxiteles had with 
others exercised their gifts. It may be that the sculptures found 
after an arduous search are mostly the work of the others. Yet some 
are clearly the work of an artist of the first rank. For example, 
among the pieces of the broader frieze there is a charioteer whose 
head and neck bear the closest resemblance in style to a head which 
I saw lately at Tegea, near the ruins of the temple built and adorned 
by Scopas. Those who have seen the head at Tegea feel that it must 
be from his hand, and as regards the Mausoleum head I have the 
same conviction. Nor does the bending action of the figure, with 
its beautifully sweeping drapery, seem other than worthy of him. 
Apart, however, from any direct question of Scopas and Praxiteles, it 
was to the sculpture of the Mausoleum almost alone that we were 
obliged to look for the characteristics of their school, until the com- 
paratively recent finding of the Hermes at Olympia. 

At Ephesus the possibilities were infinite, when, after some years 
of experiment on a small scale, the track of the great temple of 
Artemis was fortunately discovered. It was a long track to follow 
certainly. Yet the task, even with its heavy expenditure, could not 
but be urgent when it was recollected that the temple itself had been 
admired in the later centuries of antiquity to the extent of being 
regarded as one of the seven wonders, and that among its ruins might 
still be found one or more works of sculpture directly from the hand 
of Polycletus, Pheidias, or Scopas. In this last respect hopes were not 
realised. Nor can it be said that the ruins of the temple itself in the 
end justified all expectations. Even the fairly well-preserved figures 
on the sculptured drum of a column, though carefully calculated for 
effect at a height, are yet not more than good examples of what is 
called academical art, that is to say, the production of a man who has 
been perhaps thoroughly trained in the traditional rules of his profes- 
sion, but superadds to this training no brilliancy of gifts. In some 
other examples the coarseness of the work might be overlooked if it 
were not for the imbecility of the composition. These, however, are 
qualities which the German excavations at Olympia have taught us 
to be prepared for even in times of the highest excellence in art. 

While the operations at Ephesus were proceeding, some anxiety 
existed as to the final answer that would be given to the question, 
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whether the temple built in Alexander’s time had been an entirely new 
construction, or whether part of the previous building had been saved 
from the fire and utilised. In the end there was no evidence of such 
salvage. The destruction appears to have been complete. The ruins, 
however, had not been all cleared away. For under the pavement of 
the new temple were found some fragmentary reliefs which had 
belonged to its predecessor, and had in some instances suffered much 
from the action of fire. These fragments constitute the best results 
that were obtained at Ephesus for the history of ancientart. At the 
same time all that has been gained in the interests of art may be 
said to be small in comparison with the importance of settling for 
ever the site of one of the wonders of the ancient world. Nothing 
else could stop the vain dreams of men, or hinder them from 
squandering energy and means in digging where mere fancy led. 

At Cyrene the excavations of Smith and Porcher in 1860 were 
neither extensive nor costly to the Government, and if the sculptures 
obtained were mostly illustrative of decadence in the art, there were 
also among them several examples of more than usual interest.’ A 
bronze portrait head renders to the life a young man with an 
Ethiopian strain in his blood, and it shows how a sculptor may com- 
bine intense realism in the formation of the features with an idealisa- 
tion of the expression on the face. At the same time the hair is 
conventional in treatment to a degree which is welcome when we bear 
in mind that in this respect the Ethiopian is by nature singularly 
ill-suited for artistic effect. In this case it is conventionalism invented 
during a ripe period of art, as opposed to the older form which had 
its origin in the very simple process of reproducing the hair by means 
of fine threads or hairs of bronze soldered down side by side, with 
natural curls at their ends, till they covered the whole head. Such 
a treatment might be termed the extreme of realistic imitation, and 
is specially interesting as being one of those cases capable of exact 
proof, in which what in after times appears to be pure conventionalism, 
had its origin ina very simple contrivance to get over a difficulty. 

The principal want in Cyrene up to now is that of sculpture from 
the archaic and highly advanced periods, during which successful 
athletes and owners of horses and chariots were winning contests at 
the games in Greece, and were recording their triumphs in great 
works of sculpture at the scenes of their exploits. It is, of course, 
only a probability that copies of these works were retained to adorn 
Cyrene also. Yet this in itself would be enough to lead to high 
expectations in a diligent search on the site, while the mere fact of 
great artists having been employed on such commissions suggests 
the further likelihood of their services having been called in for other 
purposes in these early times of widespread artistic appreciation. 
Of this age the only reminiscence is a marble head, identical in 
type and measurements with the heads of the Choiseul-Gouffier 
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Apollo in the British Museum and the Apollo on the omphalos at 
Athens. So close is this identity that all three must have been 
made with scrupulous exactness to one original, if the statue in 
Athens be not itself the original. In style these sculptures belong 
to the period of transition from the archaic manner in Athens to 
the ripe treatment of Pheidias. There are, however, some who would 
consider them rather as later imitations of this transitional stage, 
founding their argument on the obvious fact that the anatomical 
markings in the two statues are toned down to a degree which must 
be admitted to be exceptional till we reach the later school of Pasi- 
teles. This view is in a way favoured by the finding of the Cyrene 
head among sculptures not older than the end of the fourth century 
pc; At the same time in all three cases the copying has been so 
minutely exact that we may fairly regard them as representing on 
the whole the true style of the original. 

The cemeteries of Cyrene had from time to time attracted atten- 
tion, but it was-not till 1866 and 1868 that Mr. Dennis, with his 
previous experience in Sicily, was fortunate in recovering a series of 
painted vases, most of which had to judge by their style been 
imported from Athens in the fourth century B.c. Several of them 
bear dates ranging towards the end of that period. That is to say, 
they bear the names of the magistrates at Athens who held office 
in the years when they were won as prize vases in the Panathenaic 
games.. The precise dates of these magistrates are known from 
other sources, and from this circumstance the quality of vase paint- 
ing at a particular time is ascertained, and forms a standard for the 
comparison of other examples. Produced in large numbers, these 
prize vases cannot be expected to exhibit the best art of their day. 
In this respect they are in fact considerably behind other specimens 
from Cyrene, presumably of the same epoch. Still the manner of 
the time is evident in them, and apart from this strictly technical 
question there is a matter of some human interest attaching to vases 
recovered intact from among the dust of their ancient winners, 

The results of these various explorations have enriched the 
British: Museum with material for observation and study in many 
direetions:. As yet this material has been but sparingly taken 
advantage of in this country; but should the recently established 
journal of the Hellenic Society continue as it has begun, something 
will have been done to remove this reproach. The society in ques- 
tion has:many other aims, including among them at present a limited 
plan of exploration in Asia Minor. On the whole, however, it has 
been the students of Germany and France who have made the most 
use cf the accumulations of the British Museum, and the result 
abroad has been a strong impulse towards excavation. M. Carapanos 
has succeeded admirably at Dodona, Dr. Schliemann has repeatedly 
astonished the world by the things he has found no less than by his 
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accounts of them, MM. Salzmann and Biliotti worked the tombs 
of Rhodes like a precious mine, and General Cesnola relieved Cyprus 
of innumerable objects of interest and substantial value. In addition 
to private enterprise the Governments of Germany, France, and 
Austria have been in the field with extraordinary success. What 
has been done by the Germans at Olympia and Pergamum has been 
abundantly described and discussed. But the French also have met 
with splendid success in Delos, especially in the recovery of sculp- 
tures dating from an early age, when the art was working its way to 
mastery of material and the expression of details. Austria sent two 
expeditions to the island of Samothrace, and though the sculpture 
there found was not of the first order, yet the effort on both occasions 
would have been justified by it alone, without consideration of the 
new light obtained for the history of Greek architecture. Russia 
has continued indefatigably her researches in the Crimea, with the 
result that, so far as concerns the contents of Greek tombs, the 
Museum of St. Petersburg now ranks as one of the foremost, if not 
actually the first in existence. 

If there were at the present moment in this country a desire 
to begin a new era of exploration, there would be found no scarcity 
of eligible scenes where Hellenic civilisation had once flourished. 
From Greece itself we are practically shut out so long as there is 
no English Institute in Athens gradually to prepare students for the 
superintendence of work of this kind. For it is now an obvious 
fact that qualifications which at times have passed in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere would now be the subject of ridicule under the active 
criticism of students resident or travelling in Greece. High qualifi- 
cations are required when the explorer is allowed no right over what 
he finds except that of being first in the field to explain and circulate 
its merits. But they may be dispensed with when the sculptures or 
other antiquities brought to light become a solid possession of the 
finder or his patrons. Here, as elsewhere, England regards posses- 
sion as nine points of the law. She must therefore look to lands 
where it is possible. It is possible, but not without difficulties, in 
Asia Minor, and it is possible in Cyprus without any difficulty. 

Except the sculptures of the Parthenon, little has survived from 
antiquity that can surpass or compare with those obtained by Sir 
Charles Fellows in Lycia and deposited in the British Museum. Yet 
he left much of Lycia unworked ; and as he left it so it has remained, 
but for the quite recent expedition of the Austrians. They may be 
said to have annexed it archeologically for whatever it is worth. At 
Ephesus the English operations ceased with the clearance of the site 
of the temple, leaving untouched the deep accumulation of alluvial 
soil around it. Very possibly on the fall of the temple much of its 
sculpture had been projected on all sides to a considerable distance, 
and on this theory it is natural to expect, as Mr. Wood does, that a 
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clearance of the surrounding soil would be attended with fruitful 
results. He commends his plan of further operations also by the 
circumstance that the land to be worked on is still the property of 
this country. Apart, however, from the site of the temple, there 
must have stood in its proximity many statues and lesser buildings 
of which remains might still be found, and perhaps there is no 
better method of reaching them than by proceeding outwards from 
the temple on all sides. Otherwise a more uncertain prospect could 
not well be surveyed than the broad flat plain of the Cayster, covering 
with its deep alluvial soil no one knows what. 

On the other hand, there would be no great uncertainty in opening 
the ancient tumuli of Lydia. From the attempts already made by 
Mr. Dennis and others, it is hardly to be expected that anything 
imposing in the way of art would be met with. Yet at the worst 
the form of construction adopted in these sepulchres would be ascer- 
tained, and this would be no small matter in these days, when the 
history of elementary skill occupies the attention of so many 
thoughtful persons. Without leaving Lydia there is Sardis waiting 
to be explored, or, going northward, there is the Troad, whither the 
successes of the Germans, including Dr. Schliemann, have attracted 
a small band of Americans, less prepared, perhaps, as yet for excavating 
than for prospecting. Even well into the interior are many sites 
calculated to repay favourably the increased cost of advancing upon 
them. In every case there will be, besides expense, many vexatious 
difficulties. 

When General Cesnola had completed his excavations in Cyprus, 
the vast quantity of antiquities he had obtained encouraged a belief 
that he had fairly ransacked the island. But this belief was soon 
after dispelled by the arrival of Major Cesnola with another huge 
collection, said to be in many respects of great importance, though 
hardly rivalling that of his more fortunate brother. General Cesnola’s 
services to classical archeology are justly reckoned as of the first 
order. Other explorers of Cyprus in times past have met with no 
startling fortune, and so far have contributed to the prospects as they 
now stand an element of uncertainty. The tombs may be relied on for 
quantities of common pottery, specimens of which already abound in 
museums and even in private collections, With this it would not 
be easy to deal. At the same time there are many parts of the 
island not yet explored, and from them it might reasonably be hoped 
that the tombs would yield occasionally a higher class of vases, which 
would repay the search and redeem the character of the ancient 
Cypriotes in respect of this branch of art. It is not as if they had 
altogether neglected it, and, like the people of Tanagra in Beotia, 
taken rather to terracotta statuettes for the furnishing of their tombs. 
On the contrary, the Cypriotes would seem to have been as dis- 
tinguished for the quantity as for the commonness of their pottery, 
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unless by experiments in new localities matters assume a different 
complexion. As yet most of our specimens have come from one 
district, and exhibit none of that love of artistic enrichment which 
carried the Greeks so far beyond consideration of the intrinsic value 
of the article operated on. The clay of a vase seemed at the outset 
a poor substance for the Cypriote, and he cared little apparently to 
refine it. 

The sculpture no less than the pottery is largely pervaded by a 
dense commonness of skill as well as of material. Yet exceptions 
like the two splendid marble sarcophagi found by General Cesnola 
raise the hope of obtaining examples of this art which would make us 
independent of New York when we have a mind to study this subject. 
For the history of architecture in Cyprus almost nothing has been 
done, though the field of inquiry is extensive, and apparently not 
costly to work. There need be no expectation of marvels in design 
and construction. The most to be hoped for would be evidence of 
many forms of transition between Oriental and Greek methods of 
building. The antiquities of Cyprus have already proved a key to 
more than one mystery. They are not things of average beauty and 
attraction that appeal to the cultivated classes generally. They are 
peculiar, and appeal to the special student. 

It would be unjust to conclude without acknowledging the intelli- 
gence, zeal, and liberality of the Greeks themselves in the conduct of 
explorations, such for example as those at Spata and Epidaurus. For 
several years they have been making preparations to excavate at 
Eleusis, where they have been obliged to build a new village for the 
inhabitants whose houses it will be necessary to pull down. At Tegea 
in Arcadia they have the prospect of heavy expense before they can 
hope to uncover the famous temple built there, and sculptured also by 
Scopas. The modern village of Piali is built above it. But their 
most pressing undertaking is doubtless at Olympia, where they have 
inherited the task which the Germans left incomplete; a large dis- 
trict still remains deeply covered with alluvial soil. It is an outlying 
district, where there cannot be much hope of important rewards, and 
we are therefore bound to sympathise with the Greeks in finding this 
vast amount of labour and expense, so to speak, thrust on them. It. 
is for this reason that the search for them cannot be delayed now 
without injury. 

A. S. Moupgray. 
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Tut Emperor Julian had his own objections to Christianity: he 
thought if men needed intercessors with the Most High, it was more 
hindrance than help to turn from the temples whose deities were 
glorified by art and poetry, from the philosophy which could 
explain every crude legend or gross rite away, to the shrines of 
martyrs and the cells of anchorites. Still he was not too prejudiced 
to see that the Church was the most efficient institute yet discovered 
for promoting morality and relieving distress. When he reopened 
the temples which Constantius had endeavoured to close, he solemnly 
exhorted their priests to copy the useful virtues of the Catholic clergy- 
The author of Ecce Homo has made a similar appeal to the present 
generation of Christian clergy ; he bids them make it ‘ their business 
to investigate and to teach the true relation of man to the universe 
and to society, the true ideal he should worship, the true vocation of 
particular nations, the course which the history of mankind has 
taken hitherto, in order that upon a full view of what is possible and 
desirable men may love and organise themselves for the future.” 
This of course is exactly what the ‘ priesthood of humanity’ is to do~ 
whenever it gets instituted upon an effective scale; it is very much 
what men of science and publicists are trying to do. Unfortunately 
they have no machinery and no hold upon the population at large, 
and these the clergy still have. Only the modern Church, it seems, 
lacks the insight ‘to do what Hebrew prophecy did in its fashion for 
the Jews, and what bishops and popes did according to their lights 
for the Roman world when it laboured in the tempest, and for 
barbaric tribes first submitting themselves to be taught.’ In other 
words, the clergy have no ideas, or obsolete ideas ; and they had better 
borrow them from those who have, and the possessors of ideas had 
better abstain from pressing too hardly upon the clergy, and above all 
from holding them to what is obsolete or incredible in their creed: 
they will be rewarded by enlisting a great institution which it would 
tax their power to overthrow—which it might overtax their power to 
replace—in the service of their own progressive ideas. 

This alliance is to be disinterested on both sides. The author 
feels that the life of the world is at stake, and so he calls upon both, 
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as the hardest requirement of all, ‘ to rise above the petty love of petty 
triumphs—the degenerate propensity to idle quarrelling.’ If any- 
thing could make such an undertaking hopeful it is the temper of 
the author. His self-repression is so sustained, he writes with such 
unaffected solemnity and earnestness, that one naturally wishes to be 
edified rather than to criticise. The exposition leaves us, like the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, awed and not unconsoled— 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence. 


There is nothing of the abounding buoyancy of conviction which 
made Ecce Homo rather oppressive to readers who were not carried 
away by it. The author still seems to hold in substance all or almost 
all he held then, but he no longer holds it as if it were the key to 
everything ; he has come to feel that science and nature have their 
rights as well as morality. He has come to feel that what all serious 
people hold in common is all that can be pressed hopefully upon an 
unbelieving world, where there are so many contented and discontented 
Philistines. If he succeeds in nothing else, he succeeds in making 
Strauss’ question ‘ Have we a religion?’ serious and respectable. 
‘Yes,’ said Strauss, ‘for we are still capable of being shocked by 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann ;’ and really Strauss has no right to 
complain if this residuum of piety reminds us of John Gilpin when 
the hottles were broken and the wine spilt— 
Yet still he seemed to carry weight 
With leathern girdle braced, 
For all could see the bottlenecks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


The author proceeds much more seriously to work: he has obviously 
been impressed with the phznomenal success of ‘ Supernatural 
Religion,’ and he has laboured to set forth the forgotten image of the 
natural religion of psalmist and prophet, who sought God and found 
Him in nature and history, without looking to miracle or meta- 
physic. This exposition is the most impressive part of the book: 
it is at once effective and edifying. Less edifying, though equally 
effective, is the ironical discussion of whether the Church can be said 
to rest upon dogma. ‘Suppose we had made a political creed’ in 
the sixteenth century, and that it embodied all the legends and 
maxims that passed current then; by and by it would be suspected. 


Men would begin publicly to renounce it, officials would win great applause 
by resigning their posts from conscientious doubts about the personality of ‘ King 
Arthur’ at last. It would be generally agreed that the honest and manly course 
was to press the controversy firmly to a conclusion, to resist all attempts to confuse 
the issue, and to keep the public steadily to the fundamental points. Has the 
sovereign, or has he not, a divine right? Can he, or can he not, cure disease by his 
touch? Was the country, or was it not, colonised by fugitives from Troy? And 
if at last the public should come by general consent to decide these questions in the 
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negative, then it would be felt that no weak sentiment ought to be listened to, no 
idle gratitude to the constitution for having, perhaps, in past times saved the 
country from Spanish or French invasion ; that all such considerations ought to be 
sternly put aside as irrelevant ; that as honest men we were bound to consider, not 
whether our constitution was useful or interesting, or the like, but whether it was 
true; and if we could not any longer say with our hands on our hearts that it was 
so, then, in the name of eternal truth, to renounce it and bid it farewell. 


Of course it would be possible to draw up a very different list of 
fundamentals of constitutional faith which might, perhaps, seem 
essential at the present day, even when put into a dogmatic shape; 
but still it would be absurd to ‘ dissolve the State on the ground that 
it no longer answered its original definition, perhaps with some vague 
intention of afterwards forming a new one.’ Why can it be rational 
to propose to dissolve the Church on grounds like these? and yet the 
analogy is more dazzling than reassuring: ‘almost all the movements 
which go on within the Church ... are returns upon the past, 
revivals of what was dead, re-institution of what was obsolete; ’ still 
more strangely the process ‘is thought of as an evidence of vigour.’ 
The writer himself is hardly convinced. ‘The machinery may grow 
old and unserviceable; it may be cast aside, and a time may elapse 
during which it remains unreplaced. For the spirit, the religion, 
the worship, is not to be identified with any visible forms, so that we 
are not to be too much astonished if, when the New Jerusalem of 
modern civilisation appears before us, we “see no temple therein.”’ 
With all this the author is more than half ready to lean upon super- 
naturalism, if we will begin by admitting that religion can stand 
without it. ‘ When the supernatural does not come in to overwhelm 
the natural and turn life upside down, when it is admitted that 
religion deals in the first instance with the known and the natural, 
then we may well begin to doubt whether the known and the natural 
can suffice for human life. No sooner do we try to think so than 
pessimism raises its head.’ ‘A moral paralysis creeps upon us. For 
a while we comfort ourselves with the notion of self-sacrifice ; we say, 
What matter if I pass, let me think of others! But the other has 
become contemptible no less than the self; all human griefs alike 
seem little worth assuaging, human happiness too paltry at the best 
to be worth increasing. The whole moral world is reduced to a 
point ; the spiritual city, “the goal of all the saints,’ dwindles to 
the “ least of little stars;” good and evil, right and wrong, become 
infinitesimal, ephemeral matters ; while eternity and infinity remain 
attributes of that only which is outside the realm of morality.’ .. . 

‘Supernatural religion met this want by connecting love and 
righteousness with eternity. If it is shaken, how shall its place be 
supplied? And what would natural religion avail then?’ 

Even in this the author is sparing us: it is quite certain that the 
earth will become within a measurable time uninhabitable to man; it 
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is more than probable that the human race will die out of itself, as 
all men die out one by one, as different human races have died out 
already, as. the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers are dying out in 
America: either way the ‘ long time’ when the choir invisible shal} 
be mute for. ever, if there be no Resurrection, may well move many 
more than the ‘short time’ that the sweetest and deepest voice can 
swell its unembodied strain. Moralists and philosophers have never lost 
sight of the broad fact that most men have to be taught and trained to 
be good, and that wherever discipline disappears, as in a new mining 
community, there half the virtues and more than half the decencies 
of life disappear too. It is no reply to this that there are people who 
are spontaneously virtuous because ‘it is their nature to,’ and that 
most who live in any kind of tolerable society are virtuous in grain 
up toa certain point, and are uncomfortable for the first few times 
they fall below their standard. The motive power is really supplied 
by the chosen few who rule the many by hope and fear. * We should 
consider it in these days a mark of low civilisation if any one avowed 
that he only kept his engagements from fear of hell-fire ;” but, after all, 
our first acquaintance with hell-fire comes from Greek horror at:great 
crimes, and from Hindoo earnestness about the refinements of conduct. 
* Whatsoever soul it be that eateth any manner of blood, even that 
soul shall be cut off from his people,’ is really a sober saying. One has 
only to turn to the ‘Maha Vagga.’ ‘ Brahman Sahampati said this to 
Bhagavat (Buddha): * O thou venerable one, Kokaliya, the Bhikkho, is 
dead, and after death, O thou venerable one, the Bhikkho Kokéliya 
is gone to the Paduma hell, having shown a hostile mind against 
Sariputtaand Moggallana.”’ Then we learn that life in the Paduma hell 
lasts some 512,000,000,000 times as long as it would take to clear away 
a large load of sesamum seed, at the rate of one seed in a hundred years. 
Obviously the Hebrew lawgiver and the Hindoo ascetic felt' that it-was 
transcendently important for reasons too high to be easily expressed; 
which they did not expect their contemporaries to understand by nature, 
which they. themselves only expressed to themselves by transcendental 
terms, to abstain from blood and evil speaking. Since then the 
natural man has attained in Europe to a'spontaneous distaste for blood ; 
but when he is left to himself, he allows himself in evil speaking and 
evil thinking, like’ Kokaliya. No doubt when ‘the natural maf ‘has 
been accustomed to transcendental sanctions he will manage to replace 
some of the virtues which break down when they are withdrawn. Like 
Benjamin Franklin he will begin to suspect (in some cases) that 
‘wrong was not wrong because it was forbidden, but ‘had ‘been: for 
bidden because it was wrong; he will rediscover the worth of common 
decency and common honesty; but after all he does not get beyond 
the level of‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac, which no one as more 
severely than the author of Natwral Religion: 

It is the more interesting, therefore, to inquire how ‘he ‘proposes to 
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rehabilitate transcendentalism in worship if not in law. The first 
step is to re-establish the notion of God in Nature ; we learn that the 
old theologies, ‘so far from being opposed to science, were themselves 
science in a rudimentary form,’ and that the average scientific man 
‘worships, just at present, a more awful, and, as it were, a greater Deity, 
than the average Christian.’ As the average man of science is apt to 
suppose himself an atheist, or at best an agnostic, it is necessary to 
set him right and to establish the true character of atheism, which, it 
seems, is always marked by ‘ feebleness springing from a conscious want 
of any clue to the order of the universe ;’ and this rather questionable 
definition is illustrated, or rather led up to, by very brilliant descrip- 
tions of three types of atheist : the man who is simply wilful, the man 
who clings to a system in which he has ceased to believe, and the man 
who shrinks from large views. One misses the ‘ ungodly’ of the Psalter 
who seem to understand the order of the universe well enough to 
thrive by it; they have their portion in this life, their belly is filled 
with God’s hid treasure, they are full of children, and leave the rest 
of their substance to their babes: instead we have an ingenious 
attempt to prove that ‘the Revolution’ is mistaken in thinking 
itself atheistic ; it has a theory of the universe which gives it energy; 
in other words it has a theology and a religion, though in its quarrel 
with Catholicism, the ally of all traditional powers, it has come to 
identify theology with supernaturalism. ‘It is evident that the 
theology of the book of Job, of many of the Psalms—e.g. the 104th— 
of many passages in the Prophets, of many discourses of Christ, of 
many passages in the Epistles, would remain unaffected if super- 
naturalism were entirely abandoned.’ Then comes a discussion 
of the relation between theology and religion: ‘Whatever may be 
questioned, it is certain that we.are in the presence of an infinite and 
eternal Being: except throughsome of those perversions described in the 
last chapter, we cannot help the awe and admiration with which we con- 
template him, we cannot help recognising that our well-being depends 
on taking a right view of his nature.’ This right view when formulated 
will be natural theology ; but how can it be practically realised by the 
imagination and emotions, especially since ‘upon those who do not 
study Nature, the advance of science, and the rumour of its discoveries 
can have no other effect than to root out of their minds the very 
conception of God’?! 

The answer seems to be that natural ‘theology ‘inquires into the 
relation of the universe to human ideals,’ and that unless the mquiry 


! The remedy, it seems, is to be found in the study of Nature becoming universal. 
It might have been well to explain whether the universal study of Nature means & 
study of the results of science or a study ofits methods; one isattainable; the other 
is not: a manual of synthetic cosmology would probably substitute an account of 
the nebula in which the solar system originated for the first chapter of Genesis, and 
an account of the final conflagration or congelation for the last chapters of the 
Apocalypse; by and bye, when we know more, a compendious doctrine of the dif- 
ferent states of hydrogen may replace the ‘ Athanasian Creed. 
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leads to despair, it must generate faith with all its fruits: here, as 
after, the views by the way are so interesting that we are a little 
disappointed with the goal. Here is an admirable description of the 
best of the faith of those ‘ who do not heartily share, or who consciously 
reject,’ ‘the most triumphant of all faiths.’ 


Still, on the whole, we find life worth having. The misery we find ourselves 
able to forget is callously lived through. It is but not thinking, which is always easy, 
and we become insensible to whatever evil does not affect ourselves. And though 
the happiness is not great, the variety is. Life is interesting, if not happy. More- 
over in spite of all the injustice of destiny, all the inequality with which fortune 
is meted out, yet it may be deemed that, at least in the more fortunate societies, 
justice is the rule, and injustice the exception. There are laws by which definite 
crimes are punished ; there is a force of opinion which reaches vaguer offences, and 
visits even the disposition to vice with a certain penalty. Virtue seldom goes 
without some reward, however inadequate; if it is not recognised generally or 
publicly, it finds here and there an admirer, it gathers round itself a little circle of 
love; when even this is wanting, it often shows a strange power of rewarding itself. 
On the whole, we are sustained and reconciled to life by a certain feeling of hope, 
by a belief resting upon real evidence, that things improve and better themselves 
around us. 

The candid author gives us leave to doubt ‘ whether this deserves to 
be called a faith at all, whether it justifies men in living or calling 
others into the world.’ 

In the next chapter the point of view shifts a little. Instead of 
arguing that natural theology will support a religion, the author 
argues that the objections to natural religion are not fatal. The 
confused revolt against any ideal theory of life does not deserve a 
reply, and the artistic and scientific revolts against traditional 
religion are really not irreligious. Both art and science rest upon 
an enduring admiration which is worship, and constitute the blessed- 
ness of lives devoted to them ; in fact they are religions—the religion 
of beauty and the religion of truth. If they set themselves against 
what is conventionally known as religion, which is the religion of 
good, that is the fault of its narrow-minded devotees, and we are 
reminded of the religious fervour of Wordsworth, who was content to 
prophesy in the wilderness, and of the serene grandeur of Goethe. 
If tempted to recall a stanza of Obermann,? we may reassure ourselves 
by observing that the modern idea of culture really does combine the 
three ideals of beauty, truth, and goodness; and we are invited to 
hope that ‘if men can add once more the Christian confidence to the 
Hebraic awe, the Christianity that will result will be of a far higher 
kind than that which passes too often for Christianity now, which, so 
far from being love added to fear, and casting out fear, is a pre- 
sumptuous and effeminate love that never knew fear.’ 

.? ‘But Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate, 


And Goethe’s course few sons of men 
May think to emulate.’ 
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And here the author interrupts himself. He quotes a very con- 
densed statement of the view that neo-Christianity is simply a 
nebulous survival which serves to mark the passage ‘not out of one 
religion into another similar to it, but out of religion itself into the 
secular life ; not out of the old Church into a new and grander Church, 
but out of the Church into the World.’ The reply to this is to show 
not that the three combined religions or any one of them are too 
strong for the world, but that they are each and all opposed to 
worldliness, and that worldliness is a bad thing. ‘ When worship is 
eliminated from life, what remains? There are animal wants to be 
satisfied, a number of dull cravings to be indulged, and paltry fears 
to be appeased ; moreover, because worship is never really quite dead, 
but only feeble, there is some poor convention in place of an ideal, 
and a few prudish crotchets in the place of virtues.’ Equally telling 
is the description of the ‘sort of Deuteronomic religion’ we have 
framed for ourselves to our great comfort. 


It teaches that because we are honest and peaceable and industrious, therefore our 
Jehovah gives us wealth in abundance, and our exports and imports swell, and our 
debt diminishes, and our emigrants people half the globa The creed is too primi- 
tive! Ought well-being to be so absolutely confounded with wealth? Is life but a 
livelihood ? . . . Does not this eternal question of a livelihood keep us at a level 
from which no ideal is visible? . . . We are too tame for aspirations and regrets, 
as, if we have them, we know as a matter of course that they cannot be indulged. 
Money must be made first, and a good deal of it; comfort, not to say luxury, cannot 
be dispensed with, for the very thought of self-denial of any kind is too medieval ; 
then comes pleasure, of which we can scarcely have enough. When all these claims 
are satisfied, the balance of our time may be given to our ideal if we have one at 
all ; we are perhaps aware that so much will not suffice, but then we are humble, 
and do not, even in our dreams, expect to accomplish much. 


That is very like an echo of the warnings of the prophets who 
prophesied in the piping times of Jeroboam the Great, when the 
Syrian had been beaten down and the Assyrian was yet far off. One 
note is missing. We are not accused of perverting judgment or 
forgetting the complaint of the poor. We may be pardoned for 
recollecting that many psalmists looked with longing for an era of 
peaceable, prosperous industry and domesticity, and that the Preacher 
thought a man hath no better thing under the sun than to eat and 
drink and be merry, and live joyfully with the wife whom he loveth 
all the days of his vanity, and do whatsoever his hand findeth to do 
with his might. 

The interesting chapter on Religion and Culture is mainly devoted 
to a comparison of the three forms of religion with the three ages of 
the world and the three ages of man. Paganism is the religion of 
childhood ; Christianity, with its seriousness and its intensity, which 
too easily becomes morbid, is the religion of youth; Science, which 
is so like Judaism, is the religion of manhood. It is observed that 
each stage in the life of the race, as in the life of the individual, 
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ought to include as much as possible of those which have gone before. 
Otherwise isolation, old age, and death set ins The terrible spectre 
of Pessimism is never absent for long as we read; but if the reader 
is hardly encouraged, the writer’s courage never fails. At this point 
he introduces us to the conception of Natural Christianity—the ideal 
morality which is the outcome of the history of Israel, as’ interpreted 
by Christ.. Of course it is easy to argue that the ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity,’ which seems to play a prominent part in the religious 
movement of the day, is Christianity over again, just as the scientific 
protest against anthropomorphism is Judaism over again.» More 
precisely Christianity is credited with the discovery that morality is 
at its best a spirit rather than a rule; and this distinction isidentified 
with the distinction between mechanical and inspired’ art. If» this 
were all, it would be enough to secure the position of the Bible \as 
the religious classic of the world. The only pity is that the canon 
was closed too soon. But this is not all. We naturally feeb that 
society is more than the individual, and that social beliefs are more 
stable than individual beliefs. Now the modern notion that religion 
is a purely individual business, ‘a thing between a man and his 
Maker,’ has no countenance whatever from the greater part of either 
Church History or the Bible. ‘Those who understand only private 
religion’ ‘do not see that the shipwreck of the Western Empire in 
the midst. of the barbaric invasions was to the Roman world what the 
Babylonish ‘captivity was to the Jewish, and that as the latter event 
created Judaism, the former could not but call it into existence. 
They do not see that the holy Roman empire of the middle ages is 
to Rome just what the Christian Church is to Judaism; that it is 
the resurrection of a fallen nationality in an idealised shape.’ 

In fact ‘the Church’ ‘is the atmosphere of thought, feeling, and 
belief that. surrounds the State; it is its civilisation made more or 
less tangible and visible.’ Hellenism, like Judaism or Romanism, is 
an idealised nationality; and if modern civilisation has not the unity 
of Judaism or Romanism, at least it has the unity of Hellenism. If 
Christendom has disappeared, it has left the West behind it. We 
have heard of ‘ the West’ before ; but perhaps the insistence on the 
religion of civilisation is new. ‘ From history we learn that the great 
function of religion has been the founding and sustaining of States. 
And at this moment we are threatened with a general dissolution of 
States from the decay of religion.’ 

And ‘so we come round to the impassioned irenicon of which 
something has been said already. Even in this imperfect. sketch 
more topics have been touched on than can be discussed, and there 
are points which it is hard for a reader to pass over so lightly as the 
writer. First of all, how is it we come to have ideals at all? how is 
it that we glorify and transfigure both the objects we seek to attain 
and the world in which we seek to attain them, and the image, if ‘we 
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dare to form one, of the Maker of both, who appointed the path and 
the goal? ‘Obviously in one way it is a question of physiology; one 
might say that the nervous centres which govern action and perception 
stimulate each other sympathetically, till the stored-up energy of 
each is exhausted by appropriate activity. Any way it is evident, as 
soon as we think of it, that there is no real ground for distinguishing 
between our ideals, as if we did well to look quite coldly and dis- 
passionately upon the conditions we have to act under, and not let 
our feelings influence our judgment in the least; and equally well, if 
not better, to spend all our emotion and imagination in glorifying 
what we have to do, or persuade ourselves we wish or intend to do. 
We, such as we are, are a part of the world; as we think of the world 
at first we shall think of ourselves and our doings at last; the same 
superabundance of life, wherever it comes from, makes us fancy much 
that we cannot verify about the world, makes us fancy much that we 
cannot verify about our work. In most lives, in all great civilisations, 
there is a golden moment when knowledge has got far enough to feed 
the imagination and the activity, and has not got far enough to hamper 
either; when that moment is passed there comes a time, longer or 
shorter according to the vigour and the luck of the individual and 
the society, when enthusiasm and hope concentrate themselves upon 
changes to be wrought in man and by man. It has become clear 
that human nature is more modifiable than anything else, and we 
think that it is capable of indefinite modification, and the belief leads, 
as long as it lasts, to intense and concentrated effort. 

That everything is transcendental in the youthful prime of a man 
or a state, does not prove that transcendentalism in law or in worship, 
in art or in love, in hope or in duty is a mistake’; it only proves that 
all transcendentalism hangs together; Sansfoy and Sansloy and 
Sansjoy are brethren. Strauss leads to Hartmann, however he may 
disapprove of him. One curious effect of transcendentalism has not 
been noticed ; it leads directly to a clearer apprehension of the facts 
which are transcended. 

The psalmists conceive a thunderstorm more distinctly than Homer 
just because they distinguish their Deity more completely from the 
material heaven ; they give concrete imagery where Homer givessplendid 
shadowy symbols, Zeus bending his brows and Athena brandishing 
her egis. If Christianity banished the fairies (though it was the 
Reformation that finished the work—before they were gone it was 
discovered they were of ‘the old profession’), lovers of nature need 
not complain. All the fair humanities of old religion, which 
sentimentalists in due season regret, were more terrible than 
beautiful till they were known for dreams. The fairies, whom 
men never named but to deprecate their displeasure, were the 
creatures of the half dream, half delirium of wayfarers belated 
in lonely places, as the fauns and nymphs before them had 
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been the creatures of the feverish fears and fancies of solitude ; when 
a dog started a faun had struck him; when a man went quietly 
crazy or died of low fever the nymphs had caught him. When use 
and wont have dulled the fears of the many, the few are able to play 
with their traditions; art is strong enough to triumph and find 
gladness where the popular fancy only found fear or a dangerous 
deadly sweetness. And faith is as strong as art; the monks (against 
whom the author of Natural Religion appeals to the Wife of Bath) 
discovered Nature if they disenchanted her; so far from shrinking 
from her they wooed her with Cowper’s passion for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness, some boundless contiguity of shade: they sought 
the wilderness and made it blossom as the rose. St. Bernard found 
his best thoughts in the woods round Clairvaux (which did not de- 
serve the name till he and his companions came to it), though Gibbon 
has immortalised and distorted the story, that in later life he was too 
absent-minded to notice the lake of Geneva as he passed along it. 
Perhaps Nature was really better known then and better loved then 
than now when it is the fashion (which it is strange to see a student 
of Wordsworth more than half ready to approve) to speak of her as 
pitiless and inexorable. The truth is that Nature pardons more 
readily than man. We dwell too exclusively on the catastrophes 
which sometimes overtake heedlessness or ignorance, which nature 
does nothing to mitigate and society does something. But growth 
is necessarily change ; and as we grow and the world grows round us, 
we outgrow and outlive a good deal; the currents of life float us past 
many rocks upon which we steer ; the sun which shines upon the evil 
and the good rises very often with healing in his wings. 

A more important issue is the general question of development : 
how far can we treat our religious classics as containing an ‘archaic 
outline’ of the most valuable results of modern thought, of the solution 
of modern perplexities? how far can we say that the ‘ outline’ consecrates 
the modern filling up? It is not an accident that men have come 
to speak of culture when they once spoke of religion, or of nature 
when they once spoke of God. No doubt there is a real continuity, 
no doubt there are reasons for liking the old names best ; a thorough, 
consistent theist has no occasion to speak about nature at all, and 
perhaps if there were a few more cultivated people it might seem 
as vulgar to talk about culture as it seems already to talk about 
gentility. But still the substitution is not an accident; at one 
moment the author is inclined to welcome it. ‘ Both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New lose that appearance of obsoleteness which eccle- 
siastical formalism has given them, and stand out as true sacred 
books and classics of mankind, so soon as in the former Nature is 
written for God, and in the latter Humanity for Christ.” Strauss and 
Comte have said as much before; besides, if modern science and 
morality are to be sacred because they are evolved from primitive 
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religion, why is not law to be sacred, nay why is not modern ecclesi- 
astical piety, the religion of the suffering, to be sacredtoo? They all 
spring from one root if they do not all bear one fruit; perhaps the 
tree is meant to be pruned by the friction of the branches; at 
any rate the friction does not prove offhand that the oldest branch 
is rotten, especially as it bears most fruit. No doubt we profess 
more faith both in traditional piety and in scientific doctrines than 
our works attest ; perhaps we are inclined to boast more of the new 
profession than of the old. But, after all, when we come to practical 
observances that cost something we are least untrue to the old: we 
are generous rather than just; we spend more upon hospitals than 
upon sanitation, more upon churches than upon scientific institutes ; 
for a religious purpose we gather in thousands, for a scientific pur- 
pose we gather in hundreds. There does not seem any evidence that 
in the reigns of Diocletian or of Julian paganism gathered larger 
assemblies than Christianity, or was able to collect or dispose of larger 
funds. 

Besides, when we once recognise the principle of continuity, we 
must give its full weight to the fact that the human race has done its 
best time and again. If we‘ find the old Jewish society, in its hunger 
for righteousness, going deeper into the secrets of practical ethics than 
the modern world goes, just as we find the modern world surpassed 
by Athens and Florence in the sense for art,’ it is obvious that we 
cannot override a Jewish prophet about almsgiving because we have 
learnt political economy, or a Greek sculptor because we have learnt 
anatomy. At most our superior knowledge would entitle us to say 
that they were wrong, and we are wrong; that they came short for 
lack of knowledge, where we fail for lack of insight. It is a bold 
saying, perhaps an over bold : ‘In morals as in poetry you must be of 
the school either of Boileau or of Shakespeare.’ Suppose we were to say 
‘in morals as in painting you must be of the school either of Claude 
or of Turner,’ ‘in morals as in music you must be of the school either 
of Rossini or of Wagner,’ one hardly knows what the antithesis proves. 
But though Voltaire ‘saw his opponents in criticism constantly 
gaining upon him, and the renown of Shakespeare looming nearer and 
nearer,’ we cannot say that Shakespeare is infallible: he makes 
Hamlet, who was haunted by his father’s ghost, talk of the undis- 
covered country from whose bourne no traveller returns: so very 
likely Phidias has his mannerisms and Michael Angelo his impossi- 
bilities. But our knowledge of them does not enable us to do better 
ourselves ; it does not even enable us to fancy how we might have 
done with our knowledge and their powers. We cannot correct our 
classics. If we fancy that we detect errors in our religious classics, 
we may comfort ourselves as we can with the grim saying to be 
found among them: ‘If the prophet be deceived when he hath 
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spoken a thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet.’ It wasa 
true prophet who cried, ‘ Thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived.’ 
The only reason we want to correct our classics is that. we want to 
have everything at. once; we fancy that what has been diverging 
through the ages is to converge again for us; that each of our lives is 
to be an harmonious summary of the whole evolution of our planet. 
If we were content to be single-minded and to be called one-sided, it 
would not trouble us that a saint was uncritical, or a painter dissolute, 
or a man of science heartless: we should devote ourselves to the guide 
who promised whatever we chose as the chief good, and should not 
be careful to answer about other things; we should not even be 
anxious to find common ground with gainsayers. Probably more than 
one philosopher recollected, as he came down from Mars Hill, that the 
Unknown God was neither great nor glorious; he was simply some 
outlandish deity whose name had been forgotten when the adminis- 
tration decided to have properinscriptions cut on all the altars that were 
standing. The search for common ground is successful when it is 
superfluous. A living doctrine may take possession of the formularies 
of a doctrine that is dying out. A philanthropist who is also an 
optimist, instead of making the hopeless attempt to found a. new 
religion, may recommend his views as the essence of Christianity. A 
philosopher with little practical acquaintance with either may reduce 
science and theology to a caput mortuwm and be surprised how 
well they agree. 

But we are careful and troubled about many things: never having 
decided which one thing is needful, we are put to rebuke before the 
children of this world who are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light. 

And here we come to two questions that run into one: Is science 
to be. trusted against the world? next, What kind of an ideal has 
science to offer? As to the first it may be said that the man of 
scienceisunworldly in his own person, and this, with some qualifications, 
is true. Men of science till they become the fashion do not seem to 
care for the same things as men of the world ; but they are commonly 
ready enough to become the fashion, and even when they nurse their 
glory apart, they glory in the power which knowledge gives to extort 
from nature what men of the world care for, Most chemists reckon 
aniline dyes among the glories of modern chemistry ; they may prefer 
to leave the application to others, but they are proud of their science 
because it can be so applied; it is left to artists to inform fine ladies 
that madder and cochineal yield better purples than coal tar. This 
is only on the surface; the real difficulty is that science and the 
Revolution are more closely allied than the author is willing to admit. 
The real meaning of the Revolution is that the classes which profess 
to be instructed are impatient to clear away what they call the lumber 
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of the past, and that the classes which feel they are disinherited are 
resolved at last to have their portion in this life. Both are too ex- 
cited to be accurate in the account they give of their grievances, and this 
makesit possible and pleasant toimagine that science will have asedative 
effect upon them; it is sure to prove that the state of things they 
dislike came about without so much stupidity and wickedness as their 
eager rage supposes. It is impossible to be very angry with what one 
thoroughly understands; but then science fails to suggest a reason 
why, if we feel that we do well to be angry, we should be at pains to 
understand. The philosophes of the eighteenth century did not under- 
stand Catholicism, but they cut it down to the roots; the Convention 
did not understand the Old Régime, but it made a pretty clean sweep 
of it. Besides, any great degree of anger is quite superfluous; if the 
majority once decide that the minority have no right to be better off 
than themselves, they may dispossess them without calumniating 
them. The really effective thing would be to prove that it is the 
interest of the majority to leave the minority in possession, and facts 
are rather against this; the Revolution of 1848 did the majority of 
Frenchmen some harm, the Revolution of 1830 did them no good, 
and both were free from any taint of spoliation: it was not in spite 
of its bloodshed and rapine that the great Revolution did the 
majority of Frenchman much good. No doubt the Terror for a time 
increased the distress out of which it arose—any disturbance does 
aggravate the condition of all the less fortunate for the time; but 
Stein and Hardenberg did less for Prussia than the Terror enabled 
the French to do for themselves. Of course the French of last 
century had more gaiety, perhaps more enthusiasm, almost certainly 
more intellectual activity, than they have now; but then the intellectual 
activity was all mistaken, the enthusiasm was most of it misplaced—it 
was aroused by the dream of perfectibility in the future and by ran- 
corous caricatures of the past; as for the gaiety, it went with beggary 
and idleness ; and gravity, sometimes a little sordid, has come with 
thrift and industry. It would be charming to unite the results of 
two very different sets of conditions, but is the aspiration exactly 
scientific ? Does science indeed encourage ideals atall? Itis not the 
question, Does science prove the existence of a‘ God unfavourable, hostile, 
or indifferent tous?’ It is not even the question whether science proves. 
that we are born to any kind of misery: we might be comfortable. 
enough if it turned out that we were all born to start with the 
opinion that we desire one thing, and to find out that something else 
is attainable, and then to be glad if we get it. Besides, if knowledge 
went on advancing, every generation might attain at an earlier age 
to desire that which life doth promise, perhaps even in a sense, to love 
that which life doth command. If science should point to some such 
goal as this, then it would be all one to be conformed to this world 
vbDd2 
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and to be transformed in the renewing of our minds, and to become 
men, and to put away childish things. Such a world might go on 
very well without languor or crime, though it would rest upon a 
general view of human life as unfavourable to ideals, for ideals are 
always prior to experience, and transcend it; and for this reason ina 
world where men embraced the teaching of experience with a single 
mind, one word would do for idols and ideals. Both are alien to that 
‘scientific spirit of observation and method which is the worship of 
God, whose ways are not as our ways, but whose law is eternal, in the 
knowledge of whom alone is solid well-being.’ Why, then, complain of 
a country ‘ where men born to be philosophers, or scientific discoverers, 
or moral reformers, oftenest end ignominiously in large practice 
at the Bar’? Work at the Bar or elsewhere succeeds just so far as 
it is worship, understanding the conditions and respecting them ; and 
there is no real difference between one success and another, except in 
our own wilful fancy, which cares more for theories which profess to 
be eternal, than for results which are confessedly ephemeral. And 
yet the theories are as transitory as they are unsubstantial. 

And this is by no means all. If our ideals could survive the ordeal 
of observation and experiment, the comparison between what we desire 
and what we endeavour, and the less humiliating contrast between our 
efforts and our achievements, they would still have to endure analysis. 
The Preacher was not a physiologist in our sense, yet he ‘ said of 
laughter, it is mad, and of mirth, what doeth it ?’ Since then we have 
learnt to analyse tears ; what is more to the purpose, we have analysed 
‘the way of a serpent on the rock, and the way of a man with a maid.’ 
And exactly as we analyse love, so may we with the progress of 
physiology expect to analyse all our other emotions; remorse was 
connected long ago with the liver. It is possible, if we please, to 
distinguish between the emotion and its material condition, as it is 
possible to distinguish between swarms of decaying jelly fish and the 
phosphorescence of the midnight sea, or between clouds of smoke and the 
lurid splendours of a London sunset. Happily we are able to observe 
the emotions in ourselves long before we learn to infer their material 
conditions ; and though when we turn to others we may infer either 
bile or penitence with equal ease from the same signs, the course of 
training is not yet completed which will teach us to view our own 
emotions quite impersonally in the light of generalisations formed by 
observation of others. Besides ‘our imagination and our affections 
take such fast hold of our fellowmen as to defy physiology ’—for the pre- 
sent; we do not yet ‘ want a word Ananthropism to answer to Atheism.’ 
From the first it is difficult to get beyond an abstract notion of Deity; 
it is hard to arrive at an abstract conception of humanity. Another 
reason that makes it difficult to get rid of an ideal conception of man 
is that, in the youth of individuals and of races, effective and bene- 
ficent action is preceded and accompanied by a great flow of fine 
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feeling of all kinds, and to a much later period such feeling is 
excited in the spectators of such action, and so the belief is kept up 
that the action arises out of the feeling ; though it is tolerably obvious 
that Wellington and Napoleon felt very little of the enthusiasm which 
both excited, and one of them traded on; and, as the world goes on, 
heroes like Wellington and Napoleon will be commoner than heroes 
like Washington and Nelson, who were as enthusiastic as the most 
primitive of their followers. This has an important bearing upon a 
doctrine which the author of Natural Religion shares with many less 
original thinkers. 


Some may consider the human body as the habitation of a soul distinct and 
separable from it, others may refuse to recognise any such distinction ; some may 
maintain that man is the collective name for a number of proceeses; some may 
consider the human being as possessing a free will, and as being independent of 
circumstances; others may regard him as the necessary product of a long series of 
physical influences. All these differences may be almost as important as they 
seem to the disputants who are occupied about them; but, after all, they do not 
affect the fact that the human being is there, and they do not prevent us from 
regarding him with strong feelings. ‘The same is true of the Divine Being. 


Here it is clear that one set of hypotheses about man springs from 
the same root as our feelings and is implied in all our language 
about them, although our feelings are older than our hypotheses, older 
than our eloquence, and able to outlast them if all three were left 
alone ; but when we have formed our hypotheses and have seen them, 
if so be, crumble away under analysis we cannot go back to the unim- 
paired simplicity of feeling. Of course for some time in some 
tempers the feeling seems to be stronger by almost all the strength that 
it took to maintain the hypothesis; but in the long run the strength 
of feeling lies in prospect and retrospect rather than in its momentary 
manifestation ; it is strong as the transitory and sensible sign of an 
eternal and intelligible grace. Now if we once come to treat the 
eternal and intelligible grace as a doubtful hypothesis, sooner or 
later the sign is reduced to its momentary value ; everybody considers 
an abundant harvest more important than any number of fine sunsets ; 
once perhaps it was natural to fancy that fine sunsets brought good 
harvests. But if fine sunsets are a separable accident of a prosperous 
summer, and fine feelings a separable accident of successful activity, 
have not the Philistine and the worldling chosen the good part 
which shall not be taken away till the last? It is pleasant to look 
forward to a happier age when ‘ true knowledge, scientific, not arti- 
ficially humanised, will reign without opposition; but the claims of 
science once for all allowed, the mind will also apprehend the 
universe imaginatively, realising what it knows.’ It is much more 
likely that true knowledge and scientific industry will absorb an 
ever-growing proportion of the fixed quantum of humanenergy. For, 
whatever we may think, we are not better than our fathers. An average 
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Englishman has no more mental activity and resource to draw upon 
than his ancestor in the reign of Elizabeth, or an average Roman in 
the days of Cicero, or an average Athenian in the age of Pericles; he 
is only better trained and more conformable. A great deal of the 
energy which ran to waste then or else spent itself in solitary self-chosen 
channels is utilised now in co-operation, more or less distinguished, 
with the main currents of human life; but then there is just so much 
less left for feeling and fancy. The only gain is that, as know- 
ledge grows, the energy wasted upon petty greed and spite is liber- 
ated in unequal proportions for experience and action, and also for 
feeling. 

Of course, too, those who have unusually vigorous organisations or 
amusually easy circumstances, will keep up a rehearsal of all the ideal 
accompaniments of the life of a young community which is expanding 
rapidly, while the majority are becoming increasingly absorbed in 
the mechanical acquisition of the knowledge which is necessary to 
the mechanical performance of work. Men of science do not enlarge 
-our horizon more than Galileo, but they take far more upon them; 
painters do not work better than Reynolds, but they talk much more 
-solemnly about their art’; novelists do not write better than Sir Walter 
Scott and Miss Austen, but they are increasingly unwilling to have 
their writings regarded as the harmless amusement of an idle or a 
weary hour. It would be premature to say that modern society is 
falling into second childhood ; still it would be necessary to go back 
to Bezaleel for a parallel to the claims of modern decorators, and 
to the seers of the early Hebrew monarchy for a parallel to the 
claims of political lecturers who do nothing and prove nothing. 

Now religion in the old strict sense no doubt grows out of the 
feelings of awe, hope, fear, and the like, wherewith primitive 
men were impressed by the sum of things; but the principle or prin- 
ciples of unity which they seem to discern therein are always ideally 
separate from the objects which suggest it to them. ‘ No one has ever 
supposed that the Greeks regarded Poseidon as the cause of the sea. 
Athena may have been suggested to them by the sky, but she is not 
the cause of the sky.’ True, but they are not the sea as a whole, or 
the sky as a whole; one need not study such primitive theologies in 
terms of such late abstractions as personality or will; even the Psalmist 
when he sang *‘ Who layeth the beams of his chamber in the waters, 
who maketh the clouds his chariot and walketh on the wings of the 
wind,’ had no idea that he was asserting the personality of God. He 
would have been still more astonished to learn that he was simply 
worshipping all the conditions of the periodical rains of Palestine, 
not as a number of isolated phenomena, but in their combination and 
totality. Now the power by which young races substitute polytheistic 
conceptions for naturalistic conceptions, or subordinate naturalistic 
conceptions to theistic conceptions, is also the power which glorifies 
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the world ; when we get rid of transcendental conceptions and form 
an objective positive notion of the sum of things—‘ there has passed 
away a glory from the grass.’ The sensuous pleasure of form, and 
colour, and sound remains but little impaired; the impression, of the 
vastness, and age, and stir of the world, whenever we are able to think 
of it, all makes upon a larger scale the same sort of impression as the 
first two or three visits to an engine-house; though to be sure the 
engine-house impresses us directly, the universe impresses us through 
our own reflections. Now and then a sudden contact with a wide- 
reaching splendour may beget again a sense 

Of something far more deeply interfused. 


When we coolly consider all things, it is doubtful whether we are able 
toidealise ; it isso many myriads of millenniums since the solar system 
began, it may go on, if nothing unforeseen arises, for so many mil- 
lenniums more, that it is a very poor substitute for His eternity ‘ who 
shall change heaven and earth as a vesture and they shall be changed,’ 
and ‘ He is the same and His years shall not fail.’ And yet we are told, 
because the theologian is not able to brandish such big figures as the 
man of science, that ‘ infinity and eternity are very much of empty 
words when applied to the object of his worship.’ Astronomy and 
geology can only reveal the finite and temporal; if we will fall down 
and worship it, yet let us know that at latest, when the solar system 
ends, idol and worshippers shall perish together. 

Then, too, we are part of the sum of things ourselves, and, frail late 
comers as we are, we are the highest that we know. If we are to dis- 
tinguish ‘the most awful and glorious God,’ whom it is said men of 
science worship, from the sum of things, we abandon science and fall 
back upon faith; if we stand by science, ‘I am as great as God and 
he as small as I, I go tomake his being up as much as he does mine ;’ 
where is the awe unless I am awful too? and as for the glory, if I am 
a poor creature he is a poor God; if he isa glorious God then I, 
whatever I am, am glorified in him. These difficulties do not arise 
when we follow the spontaneous movement of language, and speak of 
Nature and the Universe rather than of God, if we have ceased to 
believe in any God before and beyond the world. Only then it is 
necessary to give up the idea that science is a religion, and to make 
the easier sacrifice of dispensing with scientific rhetoric of all kinds. 
Perhaps when the race of men of science has lasted as long as the race 
of ants, they will strip off their eloquence as soon as they are full- 
grown, as ants strip off their wings; for as the division of labour makes 
progress among them, each will be more and more shut up in his 
speciality, and quite forget the dream of a beatific vision of truth in 
this life. 

One of the weakest points of the author’s argument is his treat- 
ment of immortality. ‘ From history we learn that the great function 
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of religion has been the founding and sustaining of States.’ So far 
as this is true, it is no answer to the complaint. ‘ We want a future 
life, a heaven which will atone for all our sufferings here; and science 
will not give it us.’ Every new religion reveals a new ideal; and as 
it is revealed to men on earth through men on earth, the ideal always 
bears traces of earthly circumstances and needs, and presents itself as 
a standard of life upon earth. Every religion that is good for anything 
has the promise of the life that now is: Buddhism conceives eternal 
life negatively, Christianity conceives it positively, but both promise 
eternal life here and now; still Buddha finds in his old age that he is 
never at ease except when sunk in profound meditation ; the Apostle 
finds that even they who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan 
within themselves, being burdened; at best they are dead, and their 
life is hid with Christ in God. Any way we are saved if we are saved 
by hope, and it is clear that no ideal hope in this life ever gets beyond 
an earnest of fulfilment; if we try to realise our hopes within the 
limits traced by experience, we fall into the damnation of the Syba- 
rite who was kept awake by the crumpled roseleaf. Happily the 
natural course of things is so, that as long as a hope isalive it changes 
and takes wing. Men at large find out that in its first form it will 
never be realised ; but the chosen lights of the world, by whom it 
came at first, enlarge their desires, and as what they wait for is larger 
so it is further off till at last it lies beyond the grave. In this way the 
world is content to live ; the realisation of the hope in its primitive form 
makes continued progress while it is seen more and more clearly 
that a perfect realisation is impossible ; men come nearer and nearer 
to fulfilment and think less and less of it. King Alfred and St. 
Louis desired to see what we see in England and France, and 
did not see it: the temple of Herod was more glorious than the 
temple of Solomon, but its services had grown to be a weariness, the 
sacrifices which were offered year by year continually could never 
make the comers thereunto perfect. There was nothing left to hope 
for but the New Jerusalem, the new heavens and the new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. Every ideal passes through three 
stages if it lives so long: it is shadowed forth in institutions; it is 
transfigured in utopias ; it is withdrawn into eternity whence it came, 
whither its servants go. For instance, the ideal of Rome was 
expressed in institutions till the fall of Carthage ; from the Gracchi to 
Augustus it was expressed in utopias; in Dante we find the utopia 
withdrawn into the spiritual world. Sometimes an ideal dies in the 
second stage. Mazzini said Italy is a religion, but he was its last 
confessor; and it may be doubted whether any of the national 
religions which have issued from the break-up of medixval Christen- 
dom in its two aspects of the Holy Roman Empire and the Catholic 
Church will get beyond the stage of utopias. It is not only that 
they are kept in check by ‘the conception of universal civilisation 
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which the ancient Church has left behind it’ (perhaps this conception 
owes more to the Renaissance and the Revolution than to the ancient 
Church), but that the pressure of other nations and the material 
conditions of life prevents any one but a Chauvinist who is an idolater 
from attributing absolute worth to anything that can be realised by 
anation. Patriotism gradually ceases to be a virtue and becomes a 
higher form of the instinct of self-preservation. Cosmopolitanism 
does not gain what patriotism loses; cosmopolitanism will never write 
another Dettingen Te Deum, or fight another Agincourt, or build 
another Parthenon. 

Nothing short of an eternal hope will emancipate us from 
materialism or ‘re-knit the link that has been broken which united 
the mass to the advanced minds.’ In a transcendental doctrine the 
brother of low degree may rejoice that he is exalted, and the rich 
that he is brought low; but a positive doctrine is essentially aristo- 
cratic, not to say oligarchical. ‘To the poor the Gospel is preached.’ 
‘He that hath little business shall be wise.’ They who ‘shall not be 
found where parables are spoken’ will never trouble themselves to 
take anything from science but useful information ; they will harden 
their hearts when it is presented to them as a law converting the 
soul: it is much if they do not lift up their heel against the judges’ 
seat. But the changes of time are no loss to those who are able to 
hold fast to eternity; they labour as much for those who have gone 
before as for those who are to come after; they glory in the past 
which they have inherited, and things present and things to come 
are theirs ; they are built upon the foundation of their fathers, who 
are not made perfect without them. All the achievements of the 
race, great or small, have their imperishable worth, for all are 
reflections of the eternal beauty which they look to see with open 
face. The doctrine of civilisation is for the schools; traditions and 
promises are for life. 

G. A. Srmcox. 
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THE LAWS OF WAR. 
( Concluded.) 


II. WaAnrFare on LAND. 


Wuen the eminent German lawyer, recently dead, Herr Bluntschli, 
presented General von Moltke with the little work! which I propose to 
analyse here, the Marshal sent a letter in reply which made a great 
sensation in Europe (December 11, 1880). He said this :— 


I fully appreciate the philanthropic efforts wkich are being made to soften the 
evils entailed by war. But perpetual peace is a dream, and not even a good 
dream. War is a God-established element of order. It is a means for the develop- 
ment of man’s noblest virtues—courage, renunciation, faithfulness to duty and the 
spirit of sacrifice. The soldier gives his life. Without war the world would 
stagnate, and lose itself in materialism. 


Is it not strange that so great a mind, so humane and Christian 
a nature as the Count von Moltke’s, can yet entertain such delusive 
ideas as to war! Is not war in itself, in its end and its means, the 
unloosing of the materialism, or rather of the animal which still 
lives in us? Certainly all carnivorous animals make war, but why ? 
To devour their victim and procure for themselves nourishment. 
When mer make war it is also to live at the cost of the vanquished. 
In the beginning they were devoured, later reduced to slavery, and, 
later still, despoiled of the fruits of their labour. The employment 
of force in the hands of him who defends his life or his country is 
legitimate ; but this would be useless if there were not in the first 
instance an aggressor. The latter therefore violates law and commits 
a crime against humanity. War, then, is abominable in its very 
origin, and should be execrated, not glorified. 

It is true, it is a means of developing certain virtues, exactly 
as the construction of ironclads and torpedoes is a most in- 
genious application of scientific discoveries; but are these virtues, 
is this knowledge well employed in destroying men? In every war 
where the aggressor takes unjustly the initiative, he breaks the law 
of nations and is guilty of crime and barbarity. How, then, shall we 
not detest war? But so long as this horror of war be not general, so 
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long as people consider it in the same light as General von Moltke— 
i.@. aS a proper manifestation of the power of a country—armed 
conflicts will be a permanent menace, a scourge which may fall on 
us at any moment. 

If this be the case, let us at least do what we can to diminish 
the atrocities of strife between nations. Certain principles of justice 
are forced upon armies by public opinion. Less barbarous habits 
and more humane customs, but recently disputed, are now generally 
accepted. It would be well to define and establish these habits and 
customs in such manner that campaigning generals should consider 
themselves compelled to make their soldiers obey them. Several 
attempts have been made to effect this. During the Civil War in 
the United States, President Lincoln published instructions for armies 
in campaign—the work of a great thinker, Francis Lieber. The 
Projet de Déclarations, which sprang from the Brussels Conference 
of 1874, was an attempt to establish by an international treaty the 
ideas accepted by civilised nations. Several Governments—France, 
Russia, and the Netherlands—have published manuals for their 
troops when campaigning. 

But twenty years have elapsed since Lieber’s work appeared, 
petty political considerations have prevented the ratification of the 
project of 1874, and the regulations in the Government manuals we 
have just mentioned are not all worthy of acceptance. A fresh 
attempt to draw up a Code may therefore be fully justified. L’In- 
stitut de Droit International, numbering in its ranks the most 
eminent jurists in international law of Europe and America, has just 
made this attempt. 

The task was not unaccompanied with serious difficulties. Where 
Russia, supported by many other States, had partially failed, was it 
likely an academy who had but the scientific value of its members 
to rely upon, would succeed? It was hardly to be hoped for. The 
Institute, therefore, does not propose the conclusion of an inter- 
national treaty; it merely submits to the different Governments a 
Manual of Laws for Land Warfare, designed to serve as a basis 
for national legislation which would be in conformity with the 
progress of legal science, making at the same time due allowance for 





military necessities. 

The Manual was discussed in the first place by a committee, 
among whom were several renowned lawyers—Messrs. Bluntschli, 
Rivier, Martens, a well-known military doctor M. de Landa, a 
Dutch Colonel den Beer Poortugael, formerly War Minister in 
Holland. The draft of the Manzal has been drawn up by M. Gustave 
Moynier, of Geneva, the President of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross. The Institute approved unanimously of the work 
of the committee in a session held at Oxford in September 1880, 
where nearly all the English members were present. 
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The Manual comprises three parts. The first states general 
principles on the laws of war; the second treats of the application 
of these principles, of hostilities, and of the conduct to be pursued 
with regard to persons and property, estates, occupied territory, 
prisoners of war, and residents in neutral countries; the third 
examines punishments for the violation of established maxims. In 
eighty-six articles regulations for the guidance of campaigning 
armies are summed up: few—none even—are rash or quite new. The 
Institute does not pretend to innovate; it endeavours more especially 
to define and determine accepted ideas. 

At the beginning of the year 1874, the society founded in Paris 
for the amelioration of the lot of prisoners of war, the chairman being 
the General Count d’Houdelot, submitted to the different sovereigns 
a project of international regulations which were destined to realise 
the end pursued by this philanthropic association. A letter of Prince 
Gortschakoff to Prince Orlof, dated April 6, 1874, shows us that 
the project met with the Russian Emperor’s approval. He, in fact, 
had been long pre-occupied by this humanitarian idea. Some time 
previously, by order of the Emperor Alexander, the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg had considered a project for an international conven- 
tion destined to regulate the conditions and establish the customs of 
war, so as to diminish as much as possible the horrors of combats 
between one country and another, by determining the rights and the 
duties of campaigning armies. The project of the Russian Cabinet 
was submitted to the majority of the civilised States, and all the 
countries of the European Continent agreed to examine its stipula- 
tions in a Conference which met in Brussels, July 27, 1874. 

The States represented at this Conference were Russia (who 
had taken the initiative), Germany, Austro-Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Norway, and Turkey. The United States, also 
invited to send delegates to Brussels, thought well to abstain, in 
order to remain faithful to Monroe’s doctrine, and to the political 
isolation of America. As Mr. Lucas remarks, this withholding on the 
part of the American Government was much regretted by even its 
warmest partisans, who reproached the Americans with having on 
this occasion deserted the cause of progress in international law. 
Monroe’s doctrine would not, however, prevent America from adhering 
to a convention suppressing maritime capture. But as England had 
insisted that the question of maritime warfare should not be touched 
upon, America could not hope to obtain the object she has in view— 
that is to say, the definite establishment of the just principle of 
immunity for private property at sea as on land. It was for this 
motive that she withheld. 

The majority of States were represented at Brussels by a military 
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and a diplomatic authority ; some sent also a representative of the 
science of international law. In spite of the bitter memories of 
the then recent war of 1871, the intercourse between the delegates of 
Germany and France was most courteous, and on the majority 
of questions they were of the same opinion. After many serious 
debates the Conference adopted a project of a convention destined to 
be submitted to the examination of the different Governments. 

It must be confessed that the Brussels Conference at its opening 
did not awaken the sympathies of the great European public. It 
was thought that there was an undercurrent of ideas of conquest in 
the project presented by Russia and supported by Germany. People 
imagined that these two military States desired to give a sort of 
international legality to the use of the strongest means of warfare, 
and thus to facilitate the work of invading armies. Others said that 
war is a thing so monstrous, so atrocious, that it should be cursed 
and condemned, and there should be no thought even of regulating 
customs which are in themselves but violations of law. Does any 
one think of legislating for assassination? And war is but wholesale 
assassination. If regulations be adopted for war as has been done for 
duelling, the former will become a regular institution, an integral 
part of our social system. On the other hand, the more atrocious 
war is allowed to remain, the more it assumes the character of a 
pitiless butchery, the more the human conscience will rise against 
it, and the greater chance there will be to see it wholly disappear. 
So spoke the lovers of peace. 

Neither of the motives which raised distrust with regard to the 
Brussels Conference appears to me to possess any solid foundation. 
If the great military powers agree to establish certain limits, certain 
rules for the employment of force, it is assuredly a subject of con- 
gratulation for humanity. To-day there is no agreement, no esta- 
blished rule. The conquered are delivered over to the mercy of the 
conqueror, who can use his own discretion as to the means he will 
employ the better to attain his end. If some of these means be 
condemned, if it be decided they are to be no longer employed, is it 
not a cause for congratulations and applause ? 

As to the other argument, that war must not be civilised, that it 
is better to leave it to all its natural ferocity, I cannot admit it. 
Progress has always been effected slowly, by a series of reforms and 
successive improvements. The savage struggle, man against man, 
of barbarous times, became transformed into the official duel 
in feudal ages; later again this duel, the supposed judgment of 
God, gave place to a court of law. Marriage, which commenced 
with rape, has ended in free consent, after a series of modifications 
dictated by the progress of morals. It will be the same with war. 
Though, unfortunately, it is not likely shortly to be done away with, 
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at all events it is not by retaining all its ferocity that men’s 
morals will become sufficiently softened to render it impossible, for 
violence produces violence, and blood begets blood. 

After the Thirty Years’ War, the horrors committed revived all 
the cruelty of barbarous ages. When prisoners were made to suffer 
the very refinement of torture, no one thought of abolishing capital 
punishment. On the contrary, it is since executions have been 
rendered as humane. as possible that the desire entirely to suppress 
them has become manifest. The more the feelings are softened, the 
more men in general will be disposed to agree, and the greater will be 
their horror of the use of arms. If war be waged with cruelty, a 
barrier is at once placed to the softening of morals. 

The Geneva and St. Petersburg Conventions opened the road to 
the Brussels Conference, which was itself but a prelude to the 
progress to follow. 

It is easy to see, in examining the text of the Conference, that 
the Russian Emperor, in taking the initiative, was actuated by no 
ideas of conquest. The greater number of articles forbid acts of 
violence, which hitherto had been committed by belligerents in all 
wars. True, the sentiments of international confraternity and the 
pacific instincts, now dominant in the human breast, render it re- 
pugnant to have to lay down laws for the means of coercion called 
the necessities of war, and one is tempted to condemn them all 
absolutely ; but we are unfortunately far from this ideal. For the 
future, if violence be not restricted by proper rules and regulations, 
it will know no other bounds than the arbitrary will of the com- 
manders of armies, certain very confused precedents, and customs 
still vaguer, more undefined, and always disputed. The desire for 
vengeance and retaliation which certain events in the late Franco- 
German war have left rankling in the hearts of Frenchmen may 
lead us to look for acts of violence when the moment for revenge 
arrives, which, in their turn, will provoke others, and thus we shall 
return to the barbarity of former ages. If, on the contrary, the 
European States adopt, either each independently, or by general con- 
sent, certain rules, we shall be sure of very considerable progress, 
‘ War,’ says the final protocol of the Brussels Conference, 1874,‘ being 
thus regulated, would entail fewer calamities, and would be less 
subject to the aggravations induced by uncertainty, by the unex- 
pected, and by the passions which the struggle excites; it would lead 
far more surely to the object which should ever be the great 
aim and end in view—that is to say, the re-establishing of friendly 
relations, and of a firmer and more lasting peace between the 
belligerents.’ 

It is undeniable that, in spite of the rivalries which exist between 
States, and of the senseless calling to arms which these rivalries 
occasion, a current of pacific ideas has recently been productive of 
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facts of which humanity may justly boast. For instance, recourse to 
arbitration is becoming more and more frequent, and a motion has 
been already voted in several Parliaments in favour of this pacific 
means of settling international differences ; the Convention of Geneva 
and that of St. Petersburg, the adoption of the famous Rules of 
Washington with respect to the Alabama claims; the 23rd protocol 
of the Paris Conference, which advises the intervention of a friendly 
Power before calling to arms; and the desire expressed at the 
Brussels Conference, on the proposal of the French delegate, General 
Arnaudan, that uniform regulations should be adopted by the dif- 
ferent armies. 

Philanthropists and advocates of peace are of opinion that an 
international code should be drawn up defining the relationship of 
one nation to another, as a Code Civil does for citizens of the same 
country. Several important societies have already been formed with 
this object, though it is impossible not to admit that such an ideal 
state of things is still very far distant. It would, however, be a great 
step in the direction of the realisation of this humanitarian project 
if a sort of code for belligerents were to be generally adopted, for it 
is far more difficult to determine rules for war than for peace. The 
concord which reigned at the Brussels Conference on most delicate 
points, and even between the representatives of France and Germany, 
prove beyond a doubt that it would be quite possible to arrive at 
an understanding with regard to many disputed points of inter- 
national law proposed by the little code to which I have called 
attention. 

The terms of Art. 1 give a very just notion of modern warfare, 
and indicate very clearly the bounds imposed by this conception on 
the employment of force; it says, ‘ Warfare does not admit of acts 
of violence, save between the armed forces of belligerent States. 
This article is inspired by the text of the Russian project, submitted 
to the Brussels Conference, and which is still more explicit. There 
the expressions used are as follows :— 

1, An international war is a condition of open combat between two independent 
States (acting singly or with allies), and between their armed and organised forces. 

2. War operations must be directed exclusively against the armed forces of the 
enemy’s State, and not against the subjects, so long as the latter abstain from 
taking active part in the war. 


The first article of our Code is also in conformity with the famous 
proclamation of the 12th of August, addressed by the King of 
Prussia to the French people at the commencement of the war of 
1870,? proclamation so strangely twisted by the majority of French 


? The proclamation was as follows:—‘I make war against soldiers, not against 
French citizens. These, therefore, will continue to enjoy perfect security for their 
persons and property, so long as they themselves do not deprive me of the right to 
protect them by committing acts of hostility against the German troops.’ In an 
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newspapers ; for, according to them, the King said that he made war 
against the Emperor, not against France ; and the conclusion they 
drew was that, the Emperor dethroned, the Germans ought at once 
to retire beyond the Rhine. 

The point in this Art. 1 which stands out the most clearly is 
absolute respect for the life and property of non-combatants. For- 
merly a war rendered all the inhabitants of the two belligerent 
States liable to be taken prisoners ; and on one side as on the other 
the greatest possible harm and injury was inflicted. The country 
was devastated, the towns burnt and sacked, and the vanquished 
reduced to slavery. To-day only organised forces may fight, and 
peaceful citizens ought to have nothing to fear from the passage of 
anarmy. Art. 54 stipulates that private property, either individual 
or collective, must be respected, always save in the exceptional cases 
mentioned in the following articles. The respect of private property 
at sea would certainly have resulted from the acceptance of this 
article ; but the Institute of International Law, desirous of obtaining 
the approbation of its English members, would not inscribe a prin- 
ciple not yet wholly accepted by them. 

Art. 55 allows an army occupying enemy’s territory to take 
momentary possession of railways, boats, arms and war munitions 
belonging to individuals, but they must return them all and pay just 
indemnities. There are here war necessities which must be allowed 
for, but the following articles evince very evident progress. An occu- 
pying army may levy only existing taxes in the established form, and 
these must be employed for the administration of the country as was 
done by the local Government. (Art. 57.)—Another excellent pro. 
vision is, the enemy’s army may only seize on what belongs to the 
State ; and further, the occupying State shall consider itself as only 
trustee of the public edifices, buildings, estates, workings and forests ; 
the funds must be scrupulously guarded, and due attention paid to 
regulations as to usufruct. (Art. 50, 51, and 52.)—For the future 
all communal possessions, places of worship, or establishments de- 
voted to instruction in science, even those belonging to the State, 
will be respected as private property. In addition to this, all seizure 
or intentional degradation of such establishments, of historical monu- 
ments, or of works of science or art, is strictly prohibited. Are not 
these most excellent provisions which have long been needed, and 
which can but call forth approbation ? } 

The Code does not allow belligerents an unlimited choice of means 
for the destruction of an enemy. By a further extension of the St. 
Petersburg declaration of 1868 with regard to explosive bullets, it 
condemns the use of all arms and projectiles calculated to inflict 


‘ordre du jour’ of the 8th of August, the King said, ‘ We do not make war against 
peaceful subjects. It is, on the contrary, the duty of every soldier who understands 
honour to protect private property, etc.’ 
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superfluous harm. It forbids the use of poison or of poisoned 
weapons, the murder by treachery of persons belonging even to the 
enemy's army, the execution of an enemy who has laid down arms, 
and the declaration of no quarter. (Arts. 8 and 9.) All this is assu- 
redly most decided progress. In many French accounts of the Franco- 
German war of 1871, boast is made of soldiers or irregular troops 
who succeeded in killing as many Prussians as possible by the use of 
stratagems which amounted absolutely to treachery. For instance, the 
Journal de France of November 21, 1871, extols the exploits of 
twenty-five of the irregular troops, who, having donned the Prussian 
uniform, succeeded in killing several Germans in the village of 
Sannegy. To read even of such acts is sickening, and yet one 
cannot affirm that they are contrary to the laws of warfare. Now 
they would be condemned. More than once, in earlier wars, it was 
threatened not to give quarter. This atrocity is forbidden by our 
Code. 

Most humane regulations are also proposed with regard to attacks 
on places, at the same time taking nothing from the efficiency of the 
means employed. For instance, an open town, unless serving as a 
basis of attack or defence, cannot be bombarded. (Art. 32.) Before 
commencing the bombardment of any stronghold, the authorities 
must be duly warned, and buildings devoted to public worship, to art, 
to beneficence, or serving as hospitals for the wounded, must be 
spared as much as possible. (Art. 33 and 34.) 

Is not this a satisfaction given to the protests which were raised 
during the Franco-German war? During the Crimean War the 
English bombarded nearly every locality on the shores of the Baltic, 
and set fire to all the stores of wood they could lay hands on. I can 
still recollect the indignation that this conduct gave rise to in 
neutral countries. Henceforward it should be interdicted. 

A town even taken by assault may not be delivered up to pillage. 
(Art. 32 a.) A further progress, for, during the Directory and the 
Napoleonic wars, on several occasions, the pillage of towns taken by 
assault was authorised, as M. Thiers informs us, without accom- 
panying the information with a single word of blame. Public 
opinion, especially in countries that have suffered from invasion, 
has often asked that, when a town is bombarded, the fire of the 
artillery should be directed against the forts only, not against private 
dwelling-houses. Our Code could not formulate an article on this prin- 
ciple, it being too directly opposed to the generally received customs 
of war which are looked upon as necessities. Nevertheless a note 
annexed to the Compte rendu of the acts of the Brussels Conference 
is expressed as follows: ‘The Committee is firmly convinced that all 
commanders of civilised armies, in deference to the principles which 
the Brussels Conference wishes to establish as international regu- 

Vor. XII.—No. 67. EE 
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lations, will look upon it as their most sacred duty to use all means 
in their power, when attacking a fortified town, to spare private 
property belonging to inoffensive citizens in so far as local circum- 
stances and the necessities of war leave them the power so to do,’ 
This final restriction takes off a large portion of the practical value of 
the declaration, but it is a step in the direction of the suppression of 
the intentional bombardment of private dwellings. 

If our Code, having a practical end in view, feared to raise the 
opposition of military authorities by protecting in too marked a 
manner private houses, it nevertheless claimed most important 
immunities. Art. 34 is as follows :— 

In the event of a bombardment, all necessary measures must be taken to spare 
as much as possible sacred edifices, buildings devoted to art, science, ox charity, 
hospitals, or any asylum for the sick and wounded, on condition that they do not 
serve at the same time as a means of defence. 


The measures with regard to prisoners of war are also most 
humane. All their belongings, arms alone excepted, remain their 
personal property; they may only be confined in cases of absolute 
necessity. As a general principle, prisoners are to be treated, as 
regards food and clothing, in the same way as the troops of the State 
who have captured them. A prisoner who has escaped and been 
retaken shall be subjected to no penalty. 

It cannot be denied that, if all these measures were to be gen- 
erally adopted, the evils of war would be greatly lessened. Certainly 
it would be better to go further still; but war is war, that is to say, 
the use of force ; and it certain acts of coercion necessary to the march 
of strategic operations were interdicted, the prescription would be 
most assuredly violated, for necessity knows no law. 

There remains a capital point to be examined. Who ought to be 
regarded as belligerents—combatants and non-combatants? This 
is a very delicate question, and one which raised the greatest number 
of difficulties at the Brussels Conference, and was the cause even of 
apprehension to the public and to certain governments. It was 
suggested that the regulations adopted with regard to the belli- 
gerents might enfeeble the means of defence of those countries who 
maintain but a small permanent army, and who in case of war have to 
call on the patriotism of their subjects. Let us first transcribe the 
articles of our Code which relate to the point in discussion :— 


1. Persons not forming part of armed forces must abstain from acts of hos- 


tility. 

This regulation implies a distinction between those persons forming part of the 
armed force and those merely dependent on the State. A definition is therefore 
necessary to establish clearly what is meant by ‘armed forces.’ 

2. The armed forces of a State comprise— 

(1) The army properly speaking, including the militia. 
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(2) National guards, landsturm, irregular troops, and all other corps, subject to 
the three following conditions— 

(a) Possessing a responsible commander. 

(6) Wearing a uniform or distinctive badge of some sort perfectly recognis- 
able at a distance, and compulsory for all members of the corps. 

(c) Openly carrying arms, 

3. The crew of vessels of war. 

The inhabitants of unoccupied territory who, on the approach of the enemy, 
spontaneously and openly take up arms to combat the invading troops, even 


though they have no time properly to organise themselves. 
All belligerent armed forces are bound'to conform to the rules of warfare. 


There are two opposite opinions on this subject. Military 
authorities in general admit the right of attack only of an 
enemy’s organised troops—the corps wearing a distinctive uniform ; 
others, on the other hand, are of opinion that all means are legiti- 
mate employed against an invader. Avery competent writer on this 
subject, M. Lucas, of the Institut de France, draws a distinction 
between the invader and the defender of his country. According to 
him, the first should be subjected to regulations not imposed on the 


second. He whose only object is to repel an invasion is in the 


right; it should therefore be permissible for him to employ all 


means. 
M. Lucas’s distinction does not appear to me well founded. I 


admit of greater latitude being accorded to the State unjustly 
attacked than to the assailant’; but a State invading the territory of 
another State may be but legitimately defending itself. The invader 
is not invariably the first to assault. War is declared against me; I 
repulse the enemy ; must I stop at the frontier ? may I not follow up 
my successes and impose peace on him who has unjustly disturbed it ? 
Evidently invasion in such a case is a necessity; it is perfectly 
legitimate ; and if it be just in this instance to establish a legal dif- 
ference, it would certainly be in favour of the invading army. 

But I see no occasion for drawing these distinctions. If condi- 
tions be imposed with regard to means employed for attack and 
defence, it isin the interest of humanity generally and to prevent 
war from assuming a barbarous and ferocious character. General 
Jomini, the Russian delegate at the Brussels Conference, quoted a 
passage from a work of M. Rolin-Jacquemyns, the present Minister 
of the Interior in Belgium, which throws a very clear light on the 


question :— 


Vhat we must hope is that, in the future, free people will be possessed of 
sufficient constancy and foresight to organise themselves on a military footing 
based on the participation of all in the system of national defence. This would be 
not only a national, but a humane duty, for the more disciplined and regular the 
troops engaged in war the less humanity suffers. True, brave and noble senti- 
ments and heroic conduct are not necessarily covered by a uniform, and we must 
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allow that among those peasants who have been shot in time of war, more than 
one was guilty only of having obeyed an instinctive impulse of patriotism. But we 
must allow also that the sort of inefficacious resistance that they offer an 
invading army must invariably lead on the one hand to ‘banditisme,’ and on the 
other to pitiless repression. W2 think with Dr. Arnold, that it is the bounden 
duty of every government, not merely not to encourage the population to engage 
in such irregular warfare, but carefully to repress it, and to oppose an enemy with 
only regular troops or men regularly organised, acting under officers who will 
observe the regulations prescribed by humanity for a regular war. What are 
called popular insurrections or irregular risings of an entire population to repulse 
an invading army should always be condemned—without distinction as to by, or 
against whom, these means are employed—as a resource the efficacy of which is 
limited and doubtful, but ihe atrocity certain, and as the most terrible possible 
aggravation to the evils of war. 


















The necessity to wear a uniform in order to enjoy the rights of 
a belligerent and not to be shot is generally recognised. A discus- 
sion arose during the Franco-German war between M. de Bismarck 
and the French Minister of War with respect to irregular troops, 
cach side admitted that every combatant should wear a recognisable 
badge. Only M. de Bismarck insisted that the little red ornaments 
the French wore on their blue ‘ blouse’ could be so easily taken off and 
replaced, that it was impossible for the German soldiers to ascertain 
from whom to look for acts of hostility. At the Conference the 
German delegates were both in favour of the three conditions of Art. 
3 which I mentioned above. 

As we have shown, war is a state of open struggle between the 
regular and organised forces of two countries. Peaceful citizens 
taking no part in the combat should not be interfered with by in- 
vading troops. Their livesand property ought to be respected. But, 
on the other hand, non-combatants may not surprise and kill an 
enemy advancing in all confidence. If the latter be not thoroughly 
assured on this subject, he will be much less likely to spare any un- 
armed citizens he meets. A detachment of scouts advance and see 
some peasants working in a field: if they can suppose that they may 
be irregular troops in disguise, as a precautionary measure, being 
doubtful, they will fire on the peasants to avoid an attack from 
behind, when they themselves have advanced further. There would 
be no safety for any one. Each inhabitant would become a possible 
enemy, and, when occasion offered, would be treated as such. Com- 
bats would become imbued with an atrocity revolting to the con- 
science, and which would incalculably increase the evils of war. It 
would be a return to the barbarous ages. To avoid such extremes 
it has been wisely insisted that combatants shall wear a uniform, 
carry arms openly, and acknowledge a responsible commander. 

Our Code has conceded all that is compatible with human require- 
ments in according belligerent rights to the population of an un- 
occupied territory that rises in arms to repulse invading troops, even 
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without having the time regularly to organise themselves. The 
terms of the article very rightly exclude surprise attacks and the 
operations of detached corps with no distinctive badge. It must 
be clearly understood these prescriptions are imposed in the interest of 
mankind in general. It is the only means of instilling respect: for 
the great principle which governs all such questions: That the state 
of war may only exist between the armed forces of belligerent 


Powers. 
Let us now see whether, as has been feared, the adopting of the 


articles proposed in our Code would be likely to diminish the means 
of defence of small States.—We must not delude ourselves on this 
point. The rising and spontaneous resistance of populations are 
almost impossible in a civilised country densely peopled, rich, and 
covered with roads and railways. Such explosions of patriotic fury 
occur only with nations where the morals and customs of the Middle 
Ages have been kept up, and they can only be effectual in a wild 
and mountainous region favouring ambushes and bold strokes, and 
preventing at the same time an enemy’s operating in masses. In 
the course of this and the last century I can only recall Spain where 
the heroic resistance of the inhabitants contributed towards van- 
quishing Napoleon’s officers, and this in a great measure thanks to 
the victories of the English army under Wellington. We must add 
that the Spaniards drew back at nothing in their zeal for the 
destruction of the enemy: assassinations of soldiers alone or asleep, 
poisoning of water or wine, strangling the wounded and prisoners. 
At the present day such cruelty would not be tolerated, and I think 
we cannot regret this. We must recollect, moreover, that Spain is 
very thinly peopled, traversed by chains of mountains, and that in 
many parts roads and resources of all kinds were wholly lacking. It 
was therefore a most excellent stage for faction wars, as the length of 
time all civil strife has lasted there proves. Elsewhere than in 
Spain there have been no national insurrections, or unorganised 
resistance has been completely ineffectual and disastrous for both the 
country and its inhabitants. Under the First Empire Germany was 
completely trampled by the French troops, and none of the popu- 
lation took up arms to oppose them. In their turn, when the 
allies invaded France in 1814, they met with no local resistance 
save in passing the Vosges, and that did not even delay the march of 
the invading armies. In Belgium the peasants of Campine, and in 
Switzerland the mountaineers of the Oberland, rose in arms to 
repulse the troops of the French Republic. Their heroism only 
rendered the conquerors more pitiless. The unfortunate peasants 
were shot and the conquered cantons mercilessly ravaged, the 
villages burnt, the houses pillaged, and the country utterly ruined. 
In the Franco-German war, where the patriotism of a bold and 
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warlike nation, proud of its military superiority, was likely to 
induce spontaneous risings or insurrections, nothing occurred to stop 
or even seriously to hinder the conqueror. The French themselves 
admit that.their irregular troops did more harm to their own country- 
men than to‘the Germans. During the siege of Paris the immense 
army assembled there was connected with Germany only by rail- 
way, and this communication was only once cut off, and for but a 
few days. 

When an army consisted of some 20,000 or 30,000 men, detach- 
ments of which numbered some thousand soldiers, inhabitants 
banding themselves together and heroically resolved to die before the 
enemy, probably caused an invader some apprehension. But now, 
when half a million men are rapidly collected and advance by rail, 
local resistance has become wholly impracticable. A few batteries 
of artillery stationed at a distance would quickly crush it. 

The general economic situation, the preponderating influence of 
material interests, the multiplicity of means of communication, the 
commercial relations of one country with another, rendering them 
jointly and severally answerable, and stifling or killing old hatreds 
of nation for nation—all these causes combine to prevent the ex- 
plosion of those bursts of patriotism which induced the sacrifice of 
all—peace, possessions, and even of life itself—in the desire, at all 
costs, to expel the enemy. War to the knife is no longer more 
than a vain word. It is not compatible with present civilisation. 
Morals have become too softened, are too humane, for patriotism to 
inspire acts of a ferocity such that history admires them with horror. 
What magistrate, what general dare order the setting fire to London, 
Paris, or Berlin, in order to prevent the occupation of an enemy? 
The bitter hatred and pitiless fanaticism of a Spanish Carlist or a 
Parisian Communist could alone inspire such extreme measures. I 
doubt if, even in Russia, where patriotic feeling has been less 
softened than elsewhere by considerations of material interests, it 
would be possible to find a second Rostopchin to set fire to St. 
Petersburg. 

Popular resistance in this respect may be likened to persecution. 
Pitiless persecution, which has recourse to the axe, and which is ready 
to exterminate thousands, if necessary, attains the result we see in 
the sixteenth century. It suppresses entirely dissent. Now that it 
is reduced to a fine or, at the most, to imprisonment, it does but 
excite the adversaries it professes to subdue. When, as formerly, 
men were ready to cut an enemy’s throat, to assassinate him unawares 
at the risk of being hanged or shot, a desperate resistance might 
weaken or intimidate an invader. But now when humane feelings 
hold such sway that the enemy’s wounded are as carefully tended as 
their own, as was seen in 1870, it is quite clear that the unorganised 
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resistance of populations must not be even looked for. It is not my 
place to discuss the details of a military reorganisation. I will only 
remark two points which appear to me essential: first, to organise 
seriously volunteer and militia corps; secondly, to abridge the term 
of service so that a greater number could enter, and thus to create an 
extensive militia reserve, accustomed to the use of arms. 

It would be well to cultivate military aptitude among all classes, 
in the first place by introducing exercises and gymnastics in all 
schools, and secondly by engaging communal authorities to form 
societies for shooting in the place of archery and skittles. In certain 
cantons of Switzerland, every man of age to serve in the army is 
bound to belong to a society for rifle shooting, and a fixed number of 
shots during the period the society holds its meetings is obligatory 
for each member. Latterly, in the Bernese Oberland I constantly 
found placards to this effect reminding citizens of their duty in this 
particular. 

I can understand that there should be a certain feeling of regret 
at all the inhabitants of a country being thus ‘ militarised.’. But if 
independence and liberty are only to be obtained at this cost there is 
nothing to be done but to resign ourselves to it. The Swiss do not 
hesitate, and they are right. Besides, there are certain compensations 
to this sad necessity. The general population acquires habits of order 
and discipline, and at the same time the taste for gymnastic exercises, 
so excellent for the development of health and physical strength, is 
extended. It also does away with the iniquitous custom which 
allows those who have the means to pay the price of blood in money. 
When the ruling families of the land have their children in the army, 
they will be less willing to make war or allow it to be made. With 
an all-powerful Parliament, such as the representative principle 
exacts, and with deputies whose sons are in the army, war will not 
be so lightly declared as it has been hitherto. 

There is a very important question that our Code has not taken 
into consideration, opinions being even now too much divided on 
this subject: it is touching the collective responsibility of localities 
where actions take place of which an enemy has occasion to complain. 
It will be recollected that in the Franco-German war the village of 
Fontenoy was set fire to because some irregular troops had destroyed 
a railway bridge situated on territory belonging to this commune. 
If a soldier be assassinated in a commune, is it right to seize on a 
certain number of the inhabitants and shoot them without having 
proved their guilt ? The laws of France and Belgium recognise the 
collective responsibility of communes for actions that the police should 
have prevented ; for instance, pillage. But for individual conduct, and in 
cases of overwhelming necessity, it is iniquitous that punishment should 
fall on innocent heads, more especially when that punishment is death. 
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Can hostages be taken as guarantees against an enemy’s violence, 
or to oblige him to do something? The general opinion is that in 
certain proclamations and certain acts of repression the Germans 
in the war of 1870 passed the limits of what is equitable, even 
making all due allowance for the necessities of war. The matter is 
exceedingly delicate, and must appear the more so that it necessarily 
awakens very painful memories in both countries. However much 
rigour has been reproached to certain actions on the part of Germany, 
that country could justify them by examples of far greater severity 
practised in previous wars. It is useless to reproach past actions. 
Unfortunately, the annals even of recent wars would furnish far too 
many arms for such disputes. What we must search for, in order to 
avoid like cruelty in the future, is what equity combined with 
necessity can permit and authorise. 

The question of reprisals was considered in the Russian project, 
observing as much as possible the dictates of humanity and also 
whether the laws of war had been violated by the enemy. The 
question as to hostages was also settled; but as it was desired to 
condemn absolutely reprisals, no decision was arrived at at the 
Brussels Conference, and the Institute of International Law judged it 
prudent also to abstain. 

When it was suggested to open a fresh Conference at St. Peters- 
burg to complete the work commenced at Brussels, England declared 
that she would not send a representative, and the newspapers ap- 
plauded this resolution. The task of marking the limit of what is 
legitimate in warfare should be left to general opinion, they said; 
any too precise rules would have the effect of diminishing the means 
of defence of the weaker States. I think we have already shown that 
this opinion is without foundation. The opposition of the English 
press and public arose chiefly from the fact that the projects of reform 
in the usages of war had no publicity in England. Thus Mr. G. T. 
Bowles, in the Herald of Peace, February 1, 1875, p. 199, says: 
‘The members of the Conference have decided to keep their decisions 
secret. Why make mystery of a work of humanity? But for a con- 
spiracy secrecy is indeed indispensable. It is on that account they 
shun publicity.’ This was all untrue; there was no secrecy at all. 
The acts of the Conference were published.—Projects such as those 
contained in our Code meet in England with opposition from both 
parties. The partisans of ancient customs stand up for rigour as an 
absolute necessity, and men of peace dream only of the entire sup- 
pression of war, and do not attempt to render it less barbarous. This 
is to be regretted, because an important question of humanity is at 
stake. Statesmen, lawyers, and publishers who, by their resist- 
ance, contribute to the maintenance of the harsh and savage customs 
now practised during war, will bitterly regret their conduct when, in 
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future conflicts, they realise the terrible consequences of their narrow 
and short-sighted policy. The Manwal of the Institute has been laid 
before the different Governments of Europe and America. It has 
been very favourably received, and wili, we have no doubt, be looked 
into with all the attention it deserves. If, as is not at all impossible, 
the States, or the greater number of them, agree to accept it, we shall 
have witnessed a very remarkable event—the codification of an entire 
branch of International Law. 
EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
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MERTON COLLEGE BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 


Tue year 1264, from which Merton College dates its pedigree, may 
be taken as a central landmark in that great era of transition known 
as the Middle Ages. The spirit of feudalism and chivalry still 
tyrannised over commercial enterprise and intellectual aspirations. 
France was still ruled by St. Louis, who had not yet undertaken the 
last of the Crusades. The Christian monarchies of Spain were still 
engaged in a chronic struggle with the Mahomedan kingdom of 
Granada. Germany was still in the state of anarchy which preceded 
the election of Rudolph of Hapsburg. The Italian republics were 
rapidly falling under the yoke of local tyrants, and the French occu- 
pation of Sicily which ended in the Sicilian Vespers was not com- 
menced until the year 1265. The south of Russia, Poland, and 
Hungary had just been devastated by the Mongol invasion. England 
itself was in the midst of an intermittent civil war. The Provisions 
of Oxford, whereby the Crown was virtually put into commission, 
were signed in 1258; the battles of Lewes and Evesham were fought 
in 1265. In that year, too, was summoned the first regular Parlia- 
ment, composed of representatives from counties and boroughs, which 
ever assembled in this country. Nor was this epoch less critical in 
the history of our Universities. Twenty years before, the University 
of Oxford had received its first charter from Henry the Third. The 
Mendicant Orders, founded in the early part of the thirteenth century, 
had lost no time in establishing themselves both there and at Cam- 
bridge. They found the schools of Oxford already rising to eminence, 
but chiefly engrossed by the frivolous subtleties of dialectics and 
scholastic divinity ; though Roman law, introduced a century earlier, 
was rapidly becoming a popular study. There were no University 
libraries; and though Latin was freely used, with little regard to 
grammatical accuracy, Greek was an almost unknown tongue. Such 
literary culture as there was sheltered itself in the monasteries, and 
almost wasted itself in the laborious transcription of manuscripts. 
The Franciscan monks were supported by Grostete, the great reform- 
ing Bishop of Lincoln, whose diocesan jurisdiction extended over 
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Oxford, and was exercised by the nomination of the Chancellor. 
These missionary teachers strove to revive the study of Greek, en- 
couraging their disciples to read the works of Aristotle, as well as the 
New Testament and the fathers, in the original language. Very few, 
however, succeeded in doing so; and Roger Bacon, himself a Franciscan, 
and by far the foremost leader of Oxford thought in the thirteenth 
century, attests the incredibly low standard of scholarship, as well as 
the utter neglect of mathematics and science, in the University of 
which he was the greatest ornament. One generation had sufficed to 
impair the zeal and success of the Franciscans themselves, and in 
1264 Grostete was no longer alive to promote study and good order 
in the University by the exercise of his paramount influence. As for 
academical discipline, the numerous instances of outrageous violence 
and disturbance cited by Anthony Wood disclose a state of society in 
which learning could not but languish. Indeed, a desperate conflict 
between the students and the citizens was one main cause of the 
royal command under which a considerable body of the former mi- 
grated in 1263 to Northampton, whence they returned in 1264 under 
the safe-conduct of Simon de Montfort. 

It was in such an age, so unlike our own that we can barely 
picture it to our minds, and in such a place—not diversified by pic- 
turesque cloisters and quadrangles, or embowered in peaceful gardens, 
but encircled with a loopholed wall, crowded with dingy hostelries, and 
swarming with a mixed multitude of priests and vagrants—that 
Walter de Merton essayed the great experiment which resulted in the 
conversion of Oxford and Cambridge into collegiate universities. 
This remarkable man is believed to have been born either at Merton, 
in Surrey, or at Basingstoke, where it is certain that his parents lived 
and died; and there is some reason to believe that he studied at 
Oxford under the instruction of Adam de Marisco, an eminent 
Franciscan teacher, who recommended him to Grostete. In the year 
1249, if not ten years earlier, he is known to have been in Holy 
Orders, holding preferment in the Church, and being in favour with 
the King. It also appears certain that he practised in the law courts, 
after the manner of Churchmen in those days, and it is probable that 
he thus earned the means of purchasing the large estates which he 
afterwards settled on the college. In 1254 or 1255 he was acting as 
deputy to the Chancellor, and in 1256 he was actually entrusted with 
the great seal, and left by the King to arrange with the Pope’s Legate 
for the grant of the kingdom of Sicily to Edmund, Ear! of Lancaster. 
In 1260 he became Chancellor, and, though displaced for a short 
time by the barons, held this office again until September 1263, 
practically administering the kingdom in the royal name during 
the King’s long absence in France. In the previous year he had 
obtained from Richard, Earl of Gloucester, as his feudal superior, a 
charter empowering him to assign his manors of Farley and Malden, 
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in Surrey, to the priory of Merton for the support of scholars ‘ residing 
at the schools.’ The precise meaning of this expression, which recurs 
in subsequent deeds of foundation, has been much disputed, but there 
is strong evidence to show that it contemplated exhibitioners to be 
maintained at the University of Oxford. At all events, such was the 
manifest object of the foundation charter finally issued in 1264, and 
attested by the King’s seal, which first incorporated the ‘ scholars of 
Merton’ into an independent society. It is needless to follow the 
progressive growth of this idea in the mind of Walter de Merton, as 
indicated by earlier documents. But it is important to realise that 
what he founded in 1264 was not Merton College at Oxford, but an 
endowed ‘house of the scholars of Merton’ at Malden, in Surrey, 
under a warden and bailiffs, managing estates which supported a 
body of twenty students in a hall or lodging at Oxford, though 
with power to settle them elsewhere. As Bishop Hobhouse 
remarks, in his sketch of the founder’s life, ‘the Statutes of 1264 
exhibit to us an institution divided in locality, the head with the 
economical and ecclesiastical part of the body living in one place in 
the country; the academical in another, where its academical 
functions could be effectively pursued.’ During the next ten years 
the original design was considerably extended and modified by Walter 
de Merton. He acquired the present site of the college by the pur- 
chase of two houses, one from the Prior of St. Frideswide, and 
another from Jacob, a London Jew, and by enclosing a large vacant 
space near the city wall under a royal charter. He also obtained 
the advowsons of two Oxford churches, St. John’s and St. Peter’s, with 
a large rectorial property, and the right of bringing water from the 
Cherwell by a canal along the city wall. In 1270 he reissued his 
Statutes without material alteration, apparently for the purpose of 
ratifying in time of peace dispositions which had been made in time 
of civil war. In January 1273 he again became Chancellor, while 
the young King Edward the First was absent on a Crusade, and 
seems to have exercised an almost viceregal power with marked suc- 
cess until the King’s return. In August 1274 he resigned the 
Chancellorship, and immediately afterwards, being then Bishop- 
elect of Rochester, he put forth his final Statutes, transferring the 
warden, bailiffs, and ministers of the altar from Malden to Oxford, 
and designating Oxford as the exclusive and permanent home of the 
scholars. In 1277 he died from the effects of a fall in riding across 
a river. 

The Merton College Statutes of 1274 may justly be described as 
the foundation of the college system. Fully appreciating the great 
intellectual movement of his age, and unwilling to see the paramount 
control of it in the hands of the religious orders—the zealous apostles 
of Papal supremacy—Walter de Merton resolved to establish within 
the precincts of the University a great seminary of secular clergy, 
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which should educate a succession of men capable of doing good 
service in Church and State. The conception which underlies and 
pervades his Statutes is well interpreted by Bishop Hobhouse :—* He 
borrowed from the monastic institutions the idea of an aggregate 
body living by common rule, under a common head, provided with 
all things needful for a corporate and perpetual life, fed by its 
secured endowments, and fenced from all external interference 
except that of its lawful patron.’ But he was not content with a 
copy or even a mere adaptation of the monastic idea. The employ- 
ment of his scholars ' was to be study—not the claustralis religio of 
the older religious orders, nor the more practical and popular self- 
devotion of the Dominicans and Franciscans. He forbade them ever 
to take vows, he enjoined them to maintain their corporate independ- 
ence against all foreign encroachments, he ordained that all should 
apply themselves to studying the liberal arts and philosophy, before 
entering upon a course of theology, and he provided special chaplains 
to relieve them of ritual and ceremonial duties. He contemplated 
and even encouraged their going forth into the great world, only 
reminding those who might win an ample fortune (uberior fortuna) 
to show their gratitude by advancing the interests of the college. 
No ascetic obligations were laid upon them, but residence and con- 
tinuous study were strictly prescribed ; and if any scholars retired 
from the college with the intention of giving up learning, or even 
ceased to study diligently, their salaries were no longer to be paid. 
If the scale of these salaries and statutable allowances was moderate, 
it was chiefly because the founder intended the number of his 
scholars to be constantly increased as the revenues of the house 
might be enlarged. He even recognised the duty of meeting the 
growing needs of future ages, and empowered his scholars not only 
to make new statutes, but even to migrate elsewhere from Oxford in 
case of necessity. 

The effort of mind required to make such innovations, worked 
out as they are with remarkable foresight in details, can hardly be 
estimated in the present day. It was an essentially original concep- 
tion, and there can be no doubt that it constituted an entirely new 
departure in the academical history of the Middle Ages. Not only 
was it the archetype upon which all the collegiate foundations at 
Oxford were moulded, but the regula Mertonensis was expressly 
adopted as the model for the oldest college at Cambridge. Hugh 
Balsham obtained a licence from Edward the First to found Peter- 
house on the same basis as Merton, and the Statutes of Peterhouse, 
drawn up by Simon Montacute, his successor in the see of Ely, pur- 
port to be little more than a revised edition of the Merton code. 


1 No distinction is drawn in the Merton Statutes between Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships. All were Scholars ; the ‘§cholar,’ in the modern sense, was simply a junior 
Fellow, and the ‘ Fellow ’ a senior scholar. 
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Henceforth colleges gradually superseded halls and monasteries as 
the homes of university students and the strongholds of university 
discipline. The first Statutes of University College date from 1280, 
those of Balliol from 1282; Exeter was founded in 1314; Oriel in 
1326; Queen’s in 1340. But the most remarkable development of 
collegiate life after the foundation of Merton was the foundation of 
New College in 1386, and this noble bequest of William of Wyke- 
ham to posterity is appropriately named as marking the second era 
in the growth of the college system. 

A special interest attaches to the architectural history of Merton 
College, since its structure, like its constitution, represents the first 
beginnings of collegiate as distinct from conventual life. It cannot 
be asserted with confidence that Walter de Merton’s eye rested on 
any part of the present college buildings; and it is more than pro- 
bable that his earliest scholars were lodged in the ancient tenements 
fronting Merton Street, purchased by himself. The old college hall, 
however, of which the main walls have been preserved in subsequent 
restorations, is believed to have been erected in the founder’s life- 
time. There are entries in the bursar’s rolls showing that ‘a new 
kitchen’ was built at the expense of the college within a very few 
years of his death ; and others, of the year 1304, containing items for 
repairing the steps of the hall opposite the kitchen. The beautiful choir 
of the chapel was certainly erected before the end of the thirteenth 
century, and was long supposed to have been finished by the year 
1277. In proof of this, great stress was laid on an entry of that date 
in the bursar’s rolls, recording the payment of 148. 9d. for the dedica- 
tion of a high altar, and 8d. for the benediction of a super-altar. But 
Mr. James Parker has vigorously disputed the inference drawn from 
this entry, maintaining, on architectural grounds, that such geo- 
metrical tracery and mouldings as adorn the windows of the Merton 
choir, a splendid example of the Decorated style, have never been 
found elsewhere in an English church of so early a date as 1277. His 
theory is that 1277 marks the commencement, and not the comple- 
tion, of the choir; and that the altar then dedicated, or re-dedicated, 
was not the high altar of the choir, but the altar of St. John’s 
Church, the removal of which had become necessary by the absorp- 
tion of the church into the college chapel. At all events, the 
chapel, if not erected before the founder’s death, was erected imme- 
diately afterwards, perhaps under the direction of his executors, out 
of his residuary bequest to the college. It is positively stated by 
Anthony Wood that Henry de Mannesfeld, a Fellow of the college, 
furnished the side windows of the choir with glass in the year 1283, 
but the bursar’s rolls of 1292 contain orders for stone to be used for 
windows of the chapel, as if they were still in process of execution. 
The original design included transepts with a central tower, as well as 
a naye and aisles; and we read of bells in the bursar’s rolls of the 
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year 1288. The date of the noble arches supporting the tower still 
remains to be ascertained, but in the bursar’s rolls for 1330-31 there 
is an account of a large outlay upon a belfry tower, under the head of 
Custos novi operis circa campanile. The transepts, or ante-chapel, 
were not dedicated until 1424, by which time the college had aban- 
doned the idea of building the nave, and had blocked up the three 
western arches of the ante-chapel. A new peal of five bells was pro- 
vided soon afterwards, partly at the expense of Henry Abendon, then 
warden; and Professor Rogers has carefully analysed the accounts 
for the erection or re-erection of the bell-tower. The work lasted 
two years, from May 1448 to May 1450, under the superintendence 
of Thomas Edwardes, probably one of the Fellows; and the funds, 
amounting to nearly 142/., were supplied partly from the college 
revenues and partly from private donations or legacies. 

In the meantime other college buildings had arisen south of the 
chapel and west of the hall. An entry in the bursar’s rolls proves 
the vestry or sacristy to have been commenced in 1310, and there 
are architectural reasons for concluding that it was not commenced 
uatil the choir was completed. The adjoining muniment-room, or 
treasury, with its high-pitched roof of solid masonry, is pro- 
bably of the same date, though sometimes referred to an earlier 
period. The north and east sides of the primitive quadrangle 
called Mob-quadrangle, can scarcely have been erected much later; 
and the bursar’s rolls of 1306, noting payments for ‘the new cham- 
bers, may perhaps mark the actual time of their completion. The 
southern and western sides of this quadrangle—the cradle of the 
college system—may have been erected in the next generation. The 
library which forms the upper part of these wings is often stated, on 
the supposed authority of Anthony Wood, to have been the work of 
William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, who died in 1376, leaving to the 
college a chest with 100/. in it. Others have surmised, with greater 
reason, that Bishop Rede’s library-benefaction consisted simply of 
manuscripts, then considered the greatest treasure of monastic bodies. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion, founded on architectural analo- 
gies, that the remarkable chamber which now contains the library 
was originally intended for a dormitory, and afterwards converted to 
its present use, the muniment-room being large enough to hold all 
the books which the college is likely to have possessed before the in- 
vention of printing. It claims to be the earliest of public libraries 
in this country, and the whole quadrangle may safely be taken as 
having retained its present aspect for the last five hundred years. The 
embattled tower over the gateway, lately restored, was built under 
special licence from the Crown by Warden Rudbourne, in 1416. The 
oldest portion of the warden’s lodgings is said to have been erected 
about 1460 by Warden Sever, who had been the first Provost of Eton 
College in 1441. Another portion was added by Warden Fitzjames at 
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the beginning of Henry the Eighth’s reign. The larger quadrangle 
was built in 1610. 

If we now seek to realise the studies, the habits, and the every-day 
life of the Merton scholars in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
we are met with great difficulties. The oldest extant register of the 
college begins with the resignation of Warden Gygur, and the elec- 
tion of Warden Fitzjames, in 1482, though it is tolerably certain 
that an earlier register once existed, since an entry in the accounts 
records the purchase of paper for the purpose of making it, in the 
year 1310. No contemporary letters supply materials for a domestic 
history of Merton, and the premature death of Anthony Wood frus- 
trated the execution of a task which to him would have been a 
labour of love. We know something, however, of the state of society 
which prevailed at Oxford during the later Middle Ages; and some- 
thing may be gleaned from the injunctions of visitors, the bursars’ 
rolls, and other sources, to illustrate what was then passing within 
the walls of Merton College. 

The pictures of University life which have come down to us from 
that age exhibit strange contrasts. There must have been a restless 
intellectual activity among a minority of the students and graduates, 
when the fiercest controversies were raging between the disciples of 
rival schoolmen, when speculation was kept alive by incessant dispu- 
tations, and when John Wycliffe was supported by a strong body of 
academical opinion against the crushing authority of Rome. Assu- 
redly Oxford then contained a vastly greater proportion of English 
learning and culture than it does in the present day. However 
young the students may have been on their admission, their course 
of study in Arts lasted much longer, and a residence of nearly fifteen 
years was required to obtain a full doctor’s degree in Divinity, Law, or 
Medicine. Side by side with the circles in which these intellectual 
pursuits were fostered with religious enthusiasm, there were multi- 
tudes of so-called students, mostly lodged in public or private hostels, 
whose ‘disorderly conduct often endangered the peace of the city. 
Many of these, as well as of their worthier Fellows, had actually begged 
their way to Oxford and crowded together in dens, which naturally 
bred fever and pestilence. Outbreaks of plague were of frequent oc- 
currence, and the scholars of Merton often took refuge from it at 
Cuxham,' Islip, and other villages in the country. ‘Town and gown 
rows’ then assumed the proportions of formidable riots, in which 
many lives were lost, sometimes leading to a large secession of 
students from Oxford, and calling for vigorous measures of repression 
from the King himself. Even among gownsmen, the standing feuds 
between the northern and southern ‘ nations’ constantly led to serious 
bloodshed, and it was probably in order to moderate these feuds that 
northern and southern proctors were annually elected—one to repre- 


sent each nation. 
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The stringency of collegiate regulations, the comparative severity 
of collegiate discipline, and the preference given to candidates already 
grounded in letters, contributed to make the colleges examples of 
industry and good order to the extra-collegiate mass of university 
students. Merton was especially distinguished in this respect, and 
as most of its inmates were probably entirely dependent on the foun- 
dation for their means of subsistence, the security for their orderly 
behaviour was as strong as possible. It is stated that after the 
sanguinary tumult on the Feast of St. Scholastica in 1354, when the 
great body of students were rusticated, to avoid further bloodshed, 
those of Merton were specially excepted. To young men of gentle 
nature and studious habits, such a home in such a place must indeed 
have offered a welcome haven of rest, however little it may have 
satisfied modern requirements of amusement, or even of comfort. 
Mr. Bass Mullinger, in his admirable general description of student 
life in mediwval colleges, enables us to imagine the experiences of a 
young Merton scholar at the outset of his career. 

The boys were never permitted to go beyond the college gates unless accom- 
panied by a Master of Arts ; they were distributed through the college in threes or 
fours as joint occupants of a single room, which served both as dormitory and 
study ; if convicted of any infringement of college rules, they were soundly birched 
in the hall or the court. With the period of bachelorhood they entered upon a 
stage more nearly corresponding with that of the modern undergraduate. The 
bachelor would be permitted to occupy a room jointly with a senior Fellow. This 
room, scantily furnished, would always be comfortless, and in winter often scarcely 
tenable. There was no fireplace and no stove, this luxury being reserved for the 
hall alone. The wind whistled shrewdly through the crevices of the ill-made case- 
ment, and the dim flame of the oil lamp flickered fitfully, as the student kept his 
vigils, intent upon some greasy parchment page, over which an amanuensis and 
reader had alike laboured with painful toil. 


It appears, indeed, that at a much later period each senior Fellow 
at Merton, though entitled to occupy a separate room, was bound to 
keep a young portionista or ‘ postmasteré sleeping in it. This new 
order of Merton scholars was founded by John Willyott about the 
year 1380. Unlike other young scholars of the college, they did not 
rise by seniority to what are now called Fellowships, but formed a dis- 
tinct class, and there were many complaints of favouritism against the 
mode of their election. Some of them, at least, were lodged in a sepa- 
rate building opposite the college gate, long known as Postmasters’ 
Hall, whence they were removed into the college itself in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

But, whatever may have been the occupation of the juniors, we 
are not to suppose that the Warden or the Seniors, in whom the 
founder of Merton vested the government of his college, were 
engrossed by the barren culture and tedious disputations of medizeval 
dialectics and casuistry. It was a leading feature of the foundation 
that, while all the scholars were to be students, many of them were 
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also to be college officers, and engaged in active business. Those 
were days in which estate management demanded minute supervision ; 
elaborate provisions were made for the Warden’s periodical visitation 
of the college property, and separate accounts were sent in by him, 
the sub-warden, the three bursars, and the chaplains, who, however, 
were not included among the scholars. A strange custom, instituted 
by the founder, was apparently kept up until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Once a year, if not once a term, all the stewards 
and bailiffs of the college manors were summoned by the Warden to 
meet himself, the sub-warden, and eight or ten of the seniors, partly 
for the purpose of auditing the accounts, but partly also for the 
purpose of hearing complaints against any officers of the college, and 
notably against the Warden himself. This ‘scrutiny,’ as it was termed, 
came to be held in the chapel of St. Cross, at Holywell, in Oxford, and 
minutes of the proceedings in the year 1338, extracted from the college 
archives, have been preserved by Professor Rogers, in his ‘ History of 
Prices.’ It is clear that on this occasion all the scholars or Fellows 
present were invited to speak, and the main subject of discussion, 
besides the state of the manors and the conduct of the Warden or 
seniors, was the question of increasing the number of scholars. The 
duty of doing this as the revenues of the college should be increased 
had been emphatically laid down by the founder, but as the selfish 
interests of the governing body were concerned in limiting the number 
of beneficiaries, they often neglected even to fill vacancies, and.thereby 
incurred the censure of their Visitor. The Ordinances and Injunctions 
of Archbishop Peckham, dated 1284, or ten years only after the 
foundation of the college, are specially instructive from this point of 
view. They show that even then a preference of private endowment 
to statutable obligations was already prevalent, that professional and 
utilitarian studies were usurping the place of theology, that the claims 
of poverty were overlooked in admissions to scholarships, and that 
applicants who had not mastered the rudiments of grammar were 
rejected (with more reason) as likely to give trouble. The scholars 
are particularly enjoined never to take meals in the town, nor to 
enter it alone, but always to walk about in a body, and to return 
before nightfall. The Ordinances of Archbishop Chicheley, issued in 
1425, dwell especially on the omission of the college to keep proper 
accounts, with a view to concealing the sums actually divided among 
the Fellows, and prescribe -that forty-four shall be the minimum 
number of scholarships. Yet we find that when Fitzjames became 
Warden in 1482 the number had again sunk to twenty-six, and was 
raised to thirty-three in the following year. Other passages in these 
Injunctions, and some of the earliest entries in the first register, prove 
that fierce personal jealousies and dissensions incident to cloister life 
sometimes disturbed the peace of Merton, and that it was often 
necessary to inflict the penalty of expulsion. 
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Notwithstanding these abuses, Merton continued to maintain an 
undisputed supremacy among Oxford colleges for two centuries after 
its foundation, and during the fourteenth century may almost be 
said to have stood alone in Oxford. We have already seen that it 
was acknowledged as the grand example of a collegiate institution 
by the founders of Peterhouse at Cambridge, and there is abundant 
proof that it was so regarded throughout England in that age. In 
his letter to the Pope on behalf of Merton College, dated 1331, 
Edward the Third describes it as ‘a magazine of the Church militant, 
whence have already come forth men of great excellence, whose 
teaching under many forms of spiritual grace has gone abroad and 
pervaded the Church.’ Bishop Beaumont, writing in 1330, uses 
nearly the same language. Archbishop Chicheley, lamenting its 
temporary degeneracy nearly a century later, declares that many of 
its members by their profound learning had caused it, like a flaming 
lantern, to illumine the whole English Church. Still more striking 
is the recognition of the services rendered by Merton in a writ of 
Henry the Sixth, bearing date 1444, and sanctioned by Parliament. 
The college is here reeommended as having educated in every kind of 
virtue and science very many pillars of the Church who had en- 
lightened all Christendom by their works, and as a corporation 
whose venerable statutes, customs, and social life are reflected in the 
other colleges of both Universities, like the features of a parent in 
his offspring. 

The remarkable proportion of eminent men produced by Merton 
before the Reformation goes far to justify this glowing testimony. 
Anthony Wood enumerates some twenty-eight bishops or archbishops 
known to have been educated at the college during this period, 
eighteen of whom issued from it within a century of the founder’s 
death. One of these—Thomas Bradwardine, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—addressed to his brother-Fellows of Merton, ad suos Mer- 
tonenses, that famous treatise, De Caus& Dei, which obtained him 
the title of Doctor Profundus, and ranks high among the classical 
text-books of scholastic theology. Yet the name of Bradwardine is 
not the greatest in the early annals of Merton for the first century 
after its foundation. ‘Within the walls of Merton,’ says the latest 
historian of our Universities, ‘were trained the minds that chiefly 
influenced the thought. of the fourteenth century.’ Whether Roger 
Bacon ever lectured there remains doubtful, but it is certain that Duns 
Scotus and William of Occam were alumni of Merton. The autho- 
rity of Duns Scotus, as a logician and divine, rivalled that of Thomas 
Aquinas himself for many generations; while Occam, the great 
champion of Nominalism, was equally celebrated as the undaunted 
opponent of Papal supremacy. In this intellectual crusade, which 
first called forth the spirit of the Reformation, he was followed 
and eclipsed by John Wycliffe, that brightest luminary of English 
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scholasticism, whose connection with Merton, though much dis. 
puted, seems to rest on sufficient evidence. His name appears in 
all the early catalogues of Fellows, especially in one cited by Professor 
Rogers as compiled in the first year of Henry the Sixth, wherein the 
date of his election, and of his alone, is specified. It also appears on 
the bursar’s rolls among the weekly stewards of the Fellows’ table. No 
doubt it is possible that he may have had a namesake exactly con- 
temporary with him, but it is certain that he was claimed by Merton 
in the next generation, and the only presumption to the contrary is 
the fact of his being also claimed in different capacities by other 
foundations. 

But it was not only in the metaphysical and theological lore of 
the Middle Ages that Merton College became celebrated throughout 
Europe as ‘an eminent nurserie of great wits.’ Medical studies 
were introduced into the college within a few years after the death 
of the founder; indeed, Archbishop Peckham, in his Injunctions of 
1248, censures their introduction as an infraction of the Statutes, 
and directs that students in medicine should be excluded from either 
giving or receiving instruction in the college. Happily this in- 
junction was neglected, medical science continued to be cultivated at 
Merton as a part of ‘ philosophy ;’ and John Chamber, elected warden 
in 1525, was a doctor of medicine, physician to Henry the Eighth, 
and associated with Linacre in the foundation of the College of 
Physicians. Anthony Wood informs us that when Tunstal, Linacre’s 
executor, assigned to Merton College the endowments left by him 
for the creation of two medical lectureships, he was mainly in- 
fluenced by the reputation already acquired by the college as a 
medical seminary. Thus, in 1522, Thomas Musgrave, a Fellow of 
Merton, was appointed reader of physic on the new foundation of 
Cardinal Wolsey at Christchurch ; and some thirty years later Roger 
Gifford, another Fellow of Merton, became President of the College 
of Physicians, and Physician to Queen Elizabeth. Meanwhile the 
college was sometimes represented by its Wardens in camps as well 
as in courts both at home and abroad. According to Anthony 
Wood, Bloxham was employed by Edward the Third in missions to 
Scotland and Ireland; Rudbourne and his successor Gilbert both 
accompanied Henry the Sixth to Agincourt; Abendon, the next 
warden, distinguished himself as delegate of the university at the 
Council of Constance; and Rawlins, being in attendance on Henry 
the Eighth in France, was present at the siege of Tournay. 

We can hardly doubt that, if the prescient mind of the founder 
could have discerned the position of his college at the end of the 
fifteenth century, his aspirations would have been more than gratified. 
Seven generations had passed ; the memory of the Barons’ War had 
been obliterated by the Wars of the Roses; and the unity of the 
kingdom had at last been consolidated by the slaughter of the feudal 
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nobility ; but the institution which he had planted still flourished and 
was bearing ample fruit. Three new colleges—Lincoln, All Souls’, and 
Magdalen—had been founded in the last hundred years, and Merton 
no longer contributed the same proportion of chancellors and proctors 
as it did under the first three Edwards, but it was still the leading 
college, and retained its pre-eminence until it was overshadowed 
by the superior grandeur of Christchurch. So long as the ancient 
religion kept its hold on the English nation, Merton continued 
to be what its founder intended it to be, the most renowned seminary 
of the secular priesthood. By the end of the fifteenth century, 
however, the old order was already changing, and the fountains 
of scholastic thought were beginning to run dry. This decay 
was specially marked at Oxford, where the declining number of 
students attested the decreased activity of teaching. Then fol- 
lowed that marvellous series of events which divides modern from 
medieval history, and which lay as far removed as the end of the 
world from the conceptions of Walter de Merton. He could not 
foresee or even imagine the revival of learning to be kindled by the 
dispersion of Greek scholars after the fall of Constantinople, the 
impulse which the simple invention of printing would give to every 
branch of human knowledge, the miraculous expansion of ideas to 
be produced by the discovery of America, or the far-reaching revolt 
against Church authority which found expression in the Reformation. 
The great educational movement which sprang from this mighty 
revolution was popular rather than academical, and by no means 
tended to increase the relative importance of the Universities. When 
the only books were manuscripts, the Universities and the very few 
other institutions which possessed large collections of manuscripts 
attracted the whole literary class from all parts of the country. When 
instruction in the sciences was only to be obtained from the lips of a 
living teacher, and when schools hardly existed except in connection 
with monasteries, the lecture-rooms of Oxford were thronged by 
students of all ages, and represented almost the entire machinery of 
national education. When the Church ruled supreme over the wide 
realm of thought, and learning was the monopoly of ‘clerics,’ the 
great ecclesiastical stronghold of Oxford far surpassed the metropolis 
itself as an intellectual centre. In the larger and freer life which 
took its birth from the Reformation, the exclusive privileges of the 
Universities became inevitably depreciated, and their degeneracy in 
the earlier part of the sixteenth century presents a humiliating 
contrast with their ascendency in the fourteenth. The dissolution of 
monasteries, and the summary ejection of nonconforming Heads and 
Fellows under Commissions sent down by Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth, as well as the sudden diversion of the national energies 
into new careers, operated concurrently to empty Oxford of students. 
It is, indeed, recorded that in 1546 the number of inhabited halls, 
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which had once amounted to 300, had dwindled down to eight, 
and that only thirteen degrees were conferred during the year. Nor 
was it until near the end of the century that a gradual revival was 
encouraged by the wise policy of Queen Elizabeth, who twice visited 
Merton College. Nevertheless, the college system founded by Walter 
de Merton was destined to survive the temporary decay of the uni- 
versity, and continues to exercise a profound influence on the whole 
spirit of our higher education. To him, more than to any one else, 
it is due that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are more 
than mere fluctuating aggregates of professors and disciples. What- 
ever may be said against educational endowments, they afford the 
only means whereby poor students of ability can be relieved from the 
necessity of working for their bread, and enabled to cultivate litera- 
ture or science. Whatever may be said against the collegiate mono- 
poly, which for some generations cramped the freedom of university 
teaching, it is the colleges which have provided academical homes, 
with the inestimable advantages of personal superintendence, tutorial 
discipline, and domestic associations. Instead of being divided into 
professional faculties, or left to group themselves in clubs according 
to social or provincial distinctions, English students of various ranks 
and various pursuits have been united into families by the kindly 
intercourse of college life. The future clergyman, the future lawyer, 
the future landowner, and the future statesman, bound together by ties 
of early friendship, thus acquire a common stock of culture, sentiments, 
and tastes, which is so distinctive and admirable a feature of English 
society. If the National Church is penetrated with lay ideas beyond 
any other ecclesiastical body in Christendom, if members of the learned 
professions in England seldom degenerate into mere specialists, and if 
the spirit of caste is but little cherished by the most powerful landed 
aristocracy in Europe, these results have no distant connexion with the 
collegiate organisation of Oxford or Cambridge. And thus, in estab- 
lishing a model seminary for the secular priesthood, independent of 
Papal jurisdiction, Walter de Merton was unconsciously doing much 
to mould not only the character of the English Universities, but the 
character of the English nation, for centuries after the curtain should 
have fallen upon the great drama of the Middle Ages ; transforming 
almost every medieval institution in Church or State, but without 
destroying the identity of Merton College as it existed before the 
Reformation. 


George C. Broprick, Warden of Merton College. 
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TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 
IN RUSSIA. 





THE 









I wonvrEr whether that excellent book of M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
D’Empire des Tzars et les Russes,is much known in England? The 
first part, which appeared some time ago, is very interesting, very 
accurate, very impartial, even too impartial according to my im- 
pression. For, after all, it is very well for the half sleepy gods, 
sitting on their Olympus, to view all from their heights; but simple 
mortals are in a different position ; they ought to feel and be carried 
away—if only sometimes—by their political sympathies. 

Now M. Leroy-Beaulieu, though a Frenchman, is as impartial as 
the very ideal of an Englishman, and all the facts he points out are 
generally trustworthy and exact. He describes, for instance, the 
process of colonisation in Russia, and justly characterises it as a very 
striking feature in our history. ‘ Russia,’ says he, ‘is a colony, and, 
to say the truth, she has never been anything else. The whole of 
her history is nothing but the history of her colonisation.’ Yes, that 


is true. There is a New Russia, as modern as New England, and its 


development resembles in many points the development of the 
United States. ‘That immense and rapid colonisation, by which 
the Russian peasant has almost doubled the area of Europe at the 
expense of Asia,’ abounds with many parallels to that of America, 
many of which are mentioned by M. Leroy-Beaulieu. 

But there is one point of resemblance between Russia and 
America to which he does not allude; that is, the part played in both 
countries by the impulse of religious fervour. 

There have been many episodes in our history which recall the 
daring enterprise of your gallant ‘ Mayflower,’ that little ship, com- 
pared with which Mr. Carlyle was wont to say, in his rough, vivid, 
unconventional way, even the ‘ Argo’ was but a ‘foolish bumbarge.’ 
They settled the new world; and with their sailing to seek a place 
where they might pray in their own fashion, American history 
begins. 

It is by no means so generally known that the history of many 
parts of Russia begins in the same way. I do not refer to the 
Mennonites, Bulgarians, Greeks, and especially Serbs, who have 
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studded Southern Russia with colonies in order to preserve their 
faith, The Serbs have been particularly useful to Russia: to them 
we owe several remarkable generals; for instance, Miloradovitch 
among others, who, brave as a lion, covered himself with glory at 
Austerlitz, and held different important commands. 

These colonies were most flourishing in the time of Catherine the 
Great. Nowadays they are unrecognisable, being too closely united 
with us. 

Unlike America, which has been colonised fiom other countries, 
the Slav has been the great coloniser of Russia. One determining 
motive which has prompted his advance into the wilderness has been 
the desire for liberty of conscience, liberty of worship. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, during the Polish 
domination, the Orthodox faith was seriously endangered by the 
Roman Catholic propaganda. 

Altogether the Poles have been more hostile to us than the 
Tartars. The latter simply robbed and killed; the former attacked 
all that we thought most sacred. In the time of Chmélnitsky, for 
instance, they gave our churches in lease to the Jews. 

To escape from proselytism and persecution, some Russians fled 
from the central parts of Russia, and founded colonies. But the 
greatest part of our countrymen, and in that also resembling 
English Puritans, preferred remaining at home and defending in 
their monastic fortresses their faith and their fatherland against the 
encroachments of Rome. 

Orthodoxy and Russian patriotism have ever been closely united 
in our history. Devotion to our Church has contributed largely to 
the development of our national greatness. This is one of the im- 
portant facts that so few people understand. 

But—and this brings me to my subject—some historians, who, 
alas! sometimes desert the goddess of Truth for the easy worship of 
her rival, and make up in sareasm what they lack in accuracy, say 
that some of these early migrations to the uninhabited steppes were 
by no means solely due to the impulse which drove the ‘ Mayflower’ 
across the sea. They assert that they sought in their new homes not 
only freedom of conscience, but also freedom of drinking. ‘ Settle- 
ments,’ they say, ‘were formed by our Dissenters who wished to 
escape alive from the Orthodox priests and the duty on brandy.’ 

This last explanation is so preposterous, that I should not have 
dreamed even of referring to it, if it had not been so obstinately 
and persistently repeated by hostile writers. 

But, after all,.as the United States owe their independence to a 
revolt against a tax on tea, it is not impossible that some districts 
may have been colonised by men who wished to avoid paying taxes. 
One thing is certain, that in the newly-settled districts, Pugatscheff, 
in Catherine the Second’s time, succeeded in increasing immensely 
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the popularity of his revolt by promising his followers abolition of all 
taxes on strong drinks. With Pugatscheff’s defeat that hope died 
away, and the tendency of the new reign is certainly not to realise 
that insurgent’s ideal. 

‘From the people of Russia,’ said the Daily News the other day, 
with its customary good feeling and accuracy, ‘ by difference of race, 
habit, and mode of life, we are entirely divided, and we might be 
called antipathetic.’ Nevertheless, with all deference to this doctrine 
of antipathy, there are many resemblances between the Russian and 
the English character. Among others, there is, I regret to say, in 
the lower classes of both countries a weakness for intoxicating drinks. 
Yet, although this may be described as our master passion and 
‘besetting sin,’ one of the first acts of the new reign has been to 
make a vigorous attempt to grapple with the evil before which even 
the English Parliament stands paralysed. 

Here, before proceeding to give an account of the great temperance 
movement which is absorbing so much attention in Russia at the 
present moment, let me protest against the common error that my 
countrymen are the most intemperate nationin Europe. All northern 
nations are inclined to drink. M. Leroy-Beaulieu refers to this in 
a striking passage. ‘It has long since been remarked,’ he observes, 
‘that the higher the latitude, the greater the drunkenness. It is 
the fault of the climate rather than the vice of the man.’ In Russia, 
he thinks, to this evil influence of climate must be added the meagre- 
ness of our diet and the severity of our fasts. ‘The mass of the 
people,’ he says, ‘have for ages been condemned to a diet almost 
entirely vegetable. Under a northern sky they have lived as a 
southern race. The use of meat, bacon, and salted pork has only 
recently been introduced, and the majority of the peasants never 
taste flesh, except on feast days. They live upon rye bread, oatmeal, 
cabbage soup, called tshi, sometimes made with dried mushrooms, 
and salted or frozen fish.’ The exigencies of the climate are im- 
perious, and drink has to supply the lack of food. Russians drink 
much less than the Swedes ; but whilst the latter take brandy at large 
intervals and in small quantities, Russians consume it at once and in 
large quantity. Nevertheless, although we have so much frost and 
so little food, we do not drink anything like so much as the English. 
As this is better proved by statistics than by general observations, I 
hope I may be pardoned copying out some figures which I find in 
the Journal de St.-Pétersbourg. 

There are nearly 90,000,000 Russians, and only 32,000,000 Britons. 
In alcohol, as in questions of annexation, the greatest sinner, after 
all, perhaps is not the Russian: England annexes more than Russia, 
though she never ceases complaining of our insatiable earth-hunger ; 
and the same method is applied in judging the drink-question. 
The following figures I give on the responsibility of the Journal de 
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Si.-Pétersbourg, for I do not in the least profess to be an authority 
upon the matter. I reproduce facts mentioned by the Russian press, 
The annual consumption per head in litres in the three chief countries 
of Europe is as follows :— 


Alcohol Beer 
Russia. , : 10 7 
Germany . . . . ‘ 94 88 


England . Rt ne 54 143 


1 
10 


These figures hardly justify the complacency with which England 
is given to reproach Russians with intemperance—though of course 
I admit Russians take much, very much more spirit than is to be 
desired or recommended. Another reproach which I would like to 
rebut, in order to clear the ground for my narrative, relates to the 
revenue derived from the sale of drink. Russia derives 227,000,000 
roubles a year from the duty on spirits. This represents about 
23,000,000/., and it is undoubtedly a large sum. But, after all, it is 
not so large as the sum England draws from the same source. [ 
knew nothing about these things, I confess, till my present visit, when 
I learned that you draw no less than 29,000,000/. from the sale of 
drink! That was astonishing; but less so, when one remembers that 
you prevent a deficit in India only by poisoning the Chinese with 
opium ; and, of course, it is better to tax alcohol than to allow its 
sale at the cost of making it. 

The duty on spirits in Russia was fixed last year at eight copecks 
per degree. The duty has nearly been doubled since 1863, when it 
was four roubles per vedro; and the effect of raising it until it was 
seven roubles a vedro was that in 1879, notwithstanding the increase 
in population, the consumption had fallen off nearly seven per cent.' 
However, I have certainly not commenced my parallel in order to 
excuse the existing state of things in Russia. Anything but that. 
In fact, I should not even like this comparison to be published in 
Russia, as it might, perhaps, cool a little the zeal of those who are 
now endeavouring to uproot the bad, intemperate habits of the 
country. <A dolce far niente is always so pleasant, and to declare 
that everything is admirable in the best of worlds is such a charming 
little song. That, however, is not our belief, and we have to work 


1 The Allianee News (November 23) gives a tabular statement of returns of all 
taxes and imposts on intoxicating liquors and the liquor traffic for the year ending 
March 31, 1881. For the purpose of comparison the totals of the last eight years, as 
given below, may be found useful :— 


Comparative Statement of the Total Gross Proceeds to the Revenue, §'c. 
Srom the Liquor Traffic for the past Fight Years. 
£ £ 
1874 . ° ° - 33,299,062 | 1878 ° . ° . 383,044,323 
1875 ° . . . 83,052,568 | 1879 e ° . . 32,102,136 
1876 ° ° ° - 83,712,964 | 1880. . . . 29,614,496 
877g ° - 33,447,282 | 1881 “ . . 29,497,666 
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hard and honestly, especially as our present Government is united 
heart and soul with the country in its best attempts to raise the level 
of public morality. 

Let me continue the parallel; it shows better how matters stand 
between the two countries. 

I am told the average income spent by the thirty-two millions of 
people in Great Britain averages 136,000,000/. per annum for the 
last ten years. In Russia we estimate our drink bill at a demi- 
milliard of roubles ; that is to say, about 50,000,000/. When manu- 
factured from corn, rye, maize, or potatoes, its first cost is only 
5,000,000/., 23,000,000/. is levied as duty, and the remainder repre- 
sents the profit of its makers and sellers. I see that the English 
consul at Odessa reckons that each of our peasants spends 8/. to 101. 
a year in strong drink. But he is decidedly wrong in his calcula- 
tions. Even the English average is only 41. That of Russians is not 
much more than 10s. each for the whole population. If we exclude 
Mahomedans and some of our Old Believers who are teetotallers, 
the average will be larger, but still not equal to the English rate. 

Temperance movements have before now existed in Russia. 
Sometimes the popular indignation against intemperance took the 
very unceremonious shape of the violent destruction of the village 
dram shops by an angry mob. More reasonable methods were em- 
ployed by the clergy. M. Rambaud, in his History of Russia, gives 
an extract from one of the sermons by which the bishops of the 
Orthodox Church in the sixteenth century attempted to check the 
spread of intemperance. As one of the earliest of Russian temperance 
speeches it may not be without interest at the present time :— 

My brothers, what is worse than drunkenness? You lose memory and reason 
like a madman, who knows not what he does. Is this mirth, my friends, mirth 
according to the law and glory of God? The drunkard is senseless. He lies like 
a corpse. If you speak to him, he does not answer. Think of his poor soul, 
which grows foul in its vile body, which is its prison. Drunkenness sends our 
guardian angels away, and makes the devils merry. To be drunk is to perform 
sacrifices to Satan. The devil rejoices and says, ‘ No, the sacrifices of the pagans 
never caused me half so much joy as the intoxication of a Christian” Fly, then, 
my brothers, the curse of drunkenness. To drink is lawful, and is to the glory 
of God, who has given us wine to make us rejoice. The Fathers were far from 
forbidding wine, but we must never drink ourselyes drunk, 


These efforts of the clergy were sometimes cruelly misconceived 
by the authorities, who often made the great mistake of identifying 
the welfare of Russia with the free sale of drink. In the year 1767 
the famous Bishop Tichon of Zadonsk (government of Voronége) 
put himself at the head of the anti-drinking crusade, but his noble 
zeal was misinterpreted. He was accused of preaching temperance 
in order to deprive the Government of its revenue, and obliged to 
give up his bishopric and ‘enjoy rest,’ to the great sorrow of his 
flock. 
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In the eighteenth as in the nineteenth century, ignorant, un- 
patriotic, demoralised officials checked these noble efforts of temper- 
ance reformers. One is embarrassed and ashamed to confess facts of 
that kind; but they are true, and ought not to be concealed. Blame 
those who deserve blame. Praise has only value when it comes from 
people capable of discerning good from evil; and we can the more 
admire the reforming zeal of the present reign when one contrasts it 
with the mistaken support given in the past to the demoralising 
trade. Nevertheless, even under the late Emperor, the number of 
drink-shops in all Russia was very much diminished.? 

After the death of the late Emperor the movement against 
drunkenness suddenly reappeared even stronger than before. In the 
outburst of sorrow caused by that ‘ Parricide’ (as it was sometimes 
called by the lower classes), many village communes determined, as 
a sign of their grief, to close the drinking-shops. In three places in 
the government of Pskoff a resolution to this effect was signed by 
227 heads of families, and it was decided to close compulsorily all 
the public-houses, which had been taking 50,000 roubles a year from 
the population. In the government of Pensa, where the governor 
has energetically striven to close these shops, the villagers declared in 
favour of abolishing them for ever. Three villages in the government 
of Vilna, moved chiefly by religious motives, did the same thing. 
General sympathy greeted that movement, for, as a rule, the smaller 
the number of drinking-shops the greater is the prosperity of the 
place. According to an interesting monograph of MM. Bektieff and 
Khvostoff on the economical position of Yeletz in the Ural, an 
examination of nineteen communes showed that, as a rule, the number 
of ruined homes corresponded to the number of public-houses in a 
commune. They mentioned two places as exampies. The village of 
Jarnovo possessed 203 homesteads and three public-houses. The 
soil was good ; the holdings of each peasant averaged 44 desiatines 
per head. They paid two roubles per desiatina. After the public- 
houses had been open for some time, 13 per cent. of these peasants 
were entirely ruined, 25 others had no horse, and 53 had not even a 
cow. As the possession of at least one horse and one cow is the 
minimum of prosperity, 78, or 38 per cent., of the peasants of 
Jarnovo had not even attained that minimum. Contrasted with this 


? The following are the exact figures, as given by the Noroé Vremia. In 


1863. . . . «. 257,631 | 1874. . . . . 150,508 
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sad spectacle of poverly was the state of the smaller village of 
Petrovskoyé, which fortunately was without any public-houses. Of 
its 55 homesteads only one was entirely ruined, and only 4 were 
without a cow. Yet the peasants only owned 2 desiatines of land, 
and paid for it 3 roubles 73 copecks. Thus, although they had to 
pay more per desiatina, and only owned half the quantity of land 
held by those of Jarnovo, only 7 per cent. are below the minimum 
of prosperity, as against 38 per cent. in Jarnovo. 

The same contrast, MM. Bektieff and Khvostoff report, is to be 
found in all the other villages they examined. The wine-shops 
(kabaki) are now regarded as the village cancers, and some of my 
friends in Russia would be enthusiastic supporters of the United 
Kingdom Alliance. Mr. Katkoff’s Moscow Gazette publishes almost 
daily long columns in favour of very drastic measures against too 
great facilities for the sale of wine. Mr. Aksakoff’s Russ is just as 
emphatic upon the subject. But it is only natural for such en- 
lightened and cultivated patriots as those two to take such a course. 
Let me mention two others who, although they have risen from the 
lower classes, may nevertheless play an energetic part in the direction 
of this question. I mean Mr. Tichomiroff and his uncle, Mr. Lab- 
sine. At present they are at the head of their large manufactory at 
Bogorodsk, near Moscow. They employ a great number of workmen, 
but they will never engage a single man who is not a total abstainer. 
Extra tea is willingly provided, and wages are rather higher than 
usual, but still the results economically and morally are most excellent. 
Both Tichomiroff and Labsine are men of very deep religious feeling, 
devoted to their country, genuine enthusiasts. The former has 
taken an active part in the Commission of Experts, and his speech 
impressed his audience with his simple and fervid eloquence. His 
invectives against the drink-shops were exceedingly vigorous, 
and really make him a very valuable ally in the temperance refor- 
mation. 

This movement, like all good movements in Russia, was warmly 
supported by the National Moscow party, and, equally as a matter of 
course, it met with either active opposition or lukewarm support 
from the St. Petersburg pseudo-Liberal press. I must except the 
Novoé Vremia, « good Slavophile paper, sound on principal questions, 
and pretty much in harmony with Moscow. 

In this country, I am told, the Conservatives have taken the public- 
house under their special protection, and that it is to the Liberals 
the reformers look for assistance. English notions of Liberalism 
and Conservatism widely differ from ours. If a line should be drawn 
between our parties, we could designate them only as ‘ National’ 
and ‘ Anti-national.’ Here is a striking instance of the way in which 
words are apt to reverse their meaning in different countries. Our 
pseudo-‘ Liberals,’ ‘ Constitutionalists,’ ‘St. Petersburgers,’ are in 
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close affinity with your Conservatives; whilst your Liberals approach 
very nearly, in many things beside foreign policy, to our Slavophiles, 
I need scarcely say that, whilst the Moscow press in its best repre- 
sentatives is vehemently in favour of the strongest measures against 
intemperance, at St. Petersburg the movement has excited strong 
opposition. To interfere with anything always does; and when 
that anything is an established trade, producing profits of millions, 
the opposition is naturally very great. Even in England I suppose 
this is the case, and in Russia this crusade against drink-shops 
was resented by a host of defenders. One St. Petersburg paper even 
solemnly protested against any interference with the abundant con- 
sumption of brandy (eau de vie=vodka), which was declared to be 
‘the traditional custom of the sage and laborious portion of our 
population on holy days and family solemnities.’ There was more 
reason in the argument of another St. Petersburg paper, that intem- 
perance depended largely upon the dull and barren life of our villagers, 
Ignorance, the absence of intellectual occupations, the lack of all inno- 
cent distractions, compel the peasant to seek in the drinking-shops 
the only substitute for books, visitors, and theatres. 

It was very fortunate that neither the Government nor the experts 
shared these extraordinary theories about the usefulness of drink- 
shops ; on the contrary, the prevailing opinion is positively opposed 
tothem. The initiative, as is generally the case in Russia, has been 
taken by the Government. One of the first acts of the new reign 
was the appointment of a committee at the Ministry of Finance to 
decide what steps should be taken to prevent the abuse of spirituous 
liquors. 

This committee, after eleven sittings in August and September, 
drew up a scheme of temperance reform which, in accordance with 
the excellent rule adopted hy the Emperor, was submitted to a special 
commission of experts, selected from the Zemstvos of the empire for 
their special acquaintance with the subject to be discussed. 

There were thirty-two members of this commission, to whom two 
were subsequently added by vote of the commission under the title of 
special experts. The session of this temperance reform parliament 
was opened by General Ignatieff on the 24th of September at the 
Ministry of Finance. In his address, after explaining the desire of 
the Government that the representatives of the Zemstvos should be 
consulted before any legislation was undertaken, he referred to the 
question of intemperance as follows: ‘ The sale of spirits in Russia, 
under the existing conditions, tended rather to the abuse of liquor and 
to the ruin of the people than to the satisfaction of any of the needs 
of the latter. The Government is resolved to take efficacious measures 
to put an end to this sad state of things, and it hopes that you will 
aid it in discovering the method of doing this without injuring the 
revenue.’ 
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The acting Minister of Finance then made a speech explaining 
the official view of the method by which this end could best be accom- 
plished. As this may be regarded as the equivalent to the introduc- 
tion of a Government Licensing Bill into your House of Commons, I 
translate it in fuil :--- 


Public opinion has already been directed for a long time to the pernicious con- 
sequences of ev er-increasing intemperance, and the Government itself has had many 
times to strive against this curse. With the view of discovering the means of con- 
tending against the abuse of spirits, the department of indirect taxation has prepared 
an historical retrospect of the measures taken against intemperance. In the month 
of August, a special Conference took place at the Ministry of Finances, under 
the presidency of Baron Rosen. This conference was composed of delegates from 
the Ministries of the Interior, of Ways and Communications, of War, of the Imperial 
Court, of the Marine, and of Domains, as well as from the Holy Synod, the second 
section of Private Chancellerie of His Majesty, the Control of the Empire, and the 
department of the Appanages, of the St. Petersburg police, and lastly from the 
Ministry of Finances. The Conference has elaborated a project of a new regula- 
tion of the sale of spirits. This regulation has in view: 

1. The reduction of the number of spirit-shops. 

2. Measures tending to regularise and moralise the sale of drink. 

3. A more efficacious surveillance of the traffic. 

The most important measures of the first category are: 

(a) The regulation of the number of spirit-shops by the scale of impost on the 
licences. 

(6) The right accorded to corporations and to local authorities to indicate 
the localities where the sale of spirits should be interdicted, or only permitted in 
shops of a certain character more inoffensive than the others. 

(c) The authorisation accorded to rural communes and to individuals to refuse 
permission to establish spirit-shops on their land. 

(d) The authorisation accorded to rural communes themselves to hold the spirit- 
shops in their villages. 

Among the measures of the second category may be noted : 

(a) The obligation imposed upon hoiders of licences for the sale of drink to 
be provided with a certificate of good moral character delivered by the rural 
authorities and the judges of the peace. 

(6) The regulation of the sale of intoxicants and of their consumption on the 
premizes, 

(c) The authorisation to serve tea in the village public-houses, 

Among the measures of the third category figures the right accorded to society 
to strive against intemperance by means of temperance associations, parochial pro- 
tection societies, &c. 

The measures proposed by the Conference should not be considered as the reso- 
lutions finally approved by the Government, for the Government still wants your 
advice. 

Gentlemen, as to the best way of reaching the end we all have in view, the 
work of the Conference is not confined to a mere collation of written reports. It 
should profit by the personal observations of people who have had the opportunity of 
studying the question. Consequently, if you should desire to obtain personal ex- 
planations from members of the Conference, it is open to you to enter into commu- 
nication with them by inviting them to confer with you. ... 

I think I ought to conclude, gentlemen, with a sincere exposé of the views of 
the Ministry of Finances on the subject now before us. We should not approach 
this question exclusively from the point of view of the direct pecuniary advantages of 
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the Treasury. At this moment, these advantages ought not to make us lose sight of 
the problems of public morality and the happy results of raising the scale of that 
morality and of national prosperity. In such cases financial sacrifices are necessary, 
but only within the limits of necessity and of prudence, for the financial interests 
are the interests of the nation, and it is the people who are the first to suffer from a 


bad state of the finances. 
I do not disguise the difficulties of your task, and I believe it is not well to in- 


dulge in excessive expectations. The morals of a people are not changed in a day, 
and the strife against vice demands a constant activity, not only of all the organs of 
the administration, but also of all the forces of society. The difficulties of the 
financial side of the question, as well as of the moral end which it is sought to gain, 
ought not to dismay you. You are bound, above all, todo your duty and to justify 
the confidence with which Ilis Majesty the Emperor has honoured you. 


The opening of the discussions was hailed with a chorus of joy by 
the national press. The declaration of the Minister of the Interior, 
that the Government had come to the conclusion that it was not able 
efficaciously to decide such vital questions as this of intemperance, 
without consulting competent local agents perfectly familiar with the 
real state of affairs, was accepted with enthusiasm as enunciating 
clearly a principle too long forgotten in official circles. They recalled 
the epoch when it was the custom to settle vital questions by united 
efforts of the representatives of the people and the Government. The 
spirit of tutelage was replaced by that of common action, and admin- 
istrative routine by the active co-operation of truly competent people. 
Public satisfaction was increased when it was announced that the 
discussions of this temperance parliament were to be reported in 
the newspapers, so that all Russia might assist in the labours of the 
commission. 

It would only weary Englishmen to follow in detail the dis- 
cussions of this remarkable assembly. Some notable incidents of its 
deliberations may, however, not be without interest even outside 
Russia. 

Soon after its discussions began, it was discovered that two of the 
experts were personally interested in the sale of brandy. A great 
scandal was created. ‘ How could men, who were pecuniarily inter- 
ested in the widest possible sale of drink, sit as members of a com- 
mission charged with the duty of discovering means of limiting that 
sale?’ exclaimed the experts. After a discussion it was decided that 
they could not continue to sit, in the commission, and they were 
promptly expelled. Brewers, being manifestly interested in extend- 
ing the trade, were obviously unfit to decide upon how it. could best 
be diminished. 

The sittings were held daily, and the discussions were followed 
with the keenest interest throughout the country. Specialists who 
were not included in-the original commission were summoned to give 
evidence before it. All the information in possession of the admin- 
istration was at the service of the experts. The discussions were 
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occasionally interrupted by the reading of telegrams from distant 
Zemstvos, urging the commission to adopt the most stringent 
measures against the brandy shops. 

Peasants, who arrived with petitions from local assemblies, were 
heard in person before the committee in support of their prayers. 
Amongst other communications laid before the experts was an urgent 
telegram from the Mufti of Oufa, insisting upon the necessity of 
prohibiting the sale of spirits in Mussulman villages. 

The first decision of the commission of experts, by one of those 
curious analogies much more common than is generally believed, was 
identical with the first recommendation of your Committee of the 
House of Lords on the Licensing Question. 

The first recommendation of the Lords’ Committee, which was 
made as long ago as 1878, was as follows: ‘ That legislative facilities 
should be afforded for the local adoption of the Gothenburg and of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, or of some modification of them.’ 

The first resolution of our experts, which was carried with only 
five dissentients, was in favour of giving to the communes the right 
to open communal public-houses. 

As the subject is of some interest, I will give a few details. Com- 
munal public-houses (or what you know as the Gothenburg system) 
already exist with us in the Grand Duchy of Finland. The Govern- 
ment fixes each year how much alcohol is to be manufactured in the 
twelve months, divides the production among the distilleries, and 
levies a tax upon the manufactured spirit. The Crown and rural 
communes authorise or not, as they please, the establishment of 
public-houses in their midst. 

To combat the progress of intemperance, the sale of spirits is 
entrusted to a joint-stock society, founded by persons possessing the 
general esteem. Each town has its own society, enjoying its special 
charter, confirmed by the economic department of the Finnish 
Senate, and the operations of all these local societies is under the 
control of the governor. The communes can, if they please, de- 
prive the society of the right of selling drink in retail; but, as a rule, 
the moralising activity of the societies assures for them the preference 
of the communes, who have organised in their favour a sort of mono- 
poly. The profits of the societies, after deducting 164 per cent., are 
employed in works of public utility, and in those which contribute to 
elevate the morality of the lower classes. At Vyborg, for instance, 
the profits on the sale of drink are devoted to schools, to the fire 
brigade, to the public library, to the theatre, &c. From this fund 
also were paid the expenses of several Finnish workmen who were 
sent to the Paris Exhibition in 1878. 

The sellers of spirits under this system have no personal interest 
in pushing the sale of drink. On the contrary, they are deeply in- 
terested in enforcing the strict rules against the sale of intoxicants to 
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drunken men, and to women and children. Modifications of the 
same system are to be found here and there in Russia. At Bogorodsk 
communal public-houses have been established under an assumed 
name with great success. The rural commune of Avdotino has made 
a profit of 18,000 roubles, with which it has bought 500 desiatines 
of land, and created a reserve fund for communal purposes. 

A neighbouring commune has accumulated 17,000 roubles from 
the same source. Where these communal public-houses exist, offences 
against the law diminish, and public morality is remarkably improved. 
In the district of Bogorodsk also the experiment has been tried with 
complete success. The abuse of the sale of drink sank to a minimum, 
and the communal public-house supplies the needs of the people 
without tempting them to abuse. 

The feeling in favour of communal public-houses was so strong in 
the commission that many members wished entirely to abolish all 
private dram-shops, and allow only public-houses owned by the com- 
mune. It was decided that individuals should only be licensed to 
sell drink when the commune refused to undertake the work; that is 
to say, that the communal public-houses should enjoy a monopoly of 
the sale. 

The second point decided by the commission was in favour of a 
reduction of the number of public-houses. It was resolved that the 
Zemstvos and municipal councils should have the right to decide the 
number, the size, and the type of public-houses in their locality ; the 
right to issue licenses for commissions to be reserved to a special 
licensing board, composed of justices of the peace, members of the 
delegates of the Zemstvos, marshals of the noblesse ; and the normal 
proportion of public-houses to population to be 1 to 1,000, which is 
equivalent to closing about two-thirds of the existing places of sale. 
The Zemstvos are to have the right of increasing or decreasing this 
proportion by 25 per cent. They are also to have the right to close 
them altogether, or open more than the normal number with the 
assent of the Minister ot Finance and the approval of the provincial 
assembly. 

They decided in favour of confining the sale of spirits in the rural 
communes to two descriptions of shops. The first are those with the 
right of sale for drinking on the premises, as you say in England, 
which answers to your ordinary public-house. The license is only to 
be given to them on condition that they also provide tea and food for 
their customers. 

The second description of shops are those for the sale of liquor in 
corked bottles for consumption at home. Hotels and railway buffets 
are to be left as they are. Restaurants where drink is sold are to be 
limited in number by the municipal councils. 

Every three years lists of localities where public-houses can be 
established are to be drawn up by the Zemstvos, with the assistance 
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of the excise officers. A proposal to permit the local commissary 
of the police to assist in drawing up these lists was defeated after a 
very animated dispute. 

Another important decision was that which interdicted any 
members of the Zemstvos or municipal councils to hold a license for 
the sale of drink, and the owners of the houses where drink is sold 
are not to be permitted to vote in the settlement of any questions re- 
lating to the drink-shops. They are only allowed to have a con- 
sultative voice—a very necessary stipulation. 

It was also decided to forbid the opening of any drink-shop within 
less than 40 to 100 sagénes (from 90 to 230 yards) from any church, 
school, or other public building in towns, or within less than 100 to 
200 sagénes in villages. 

Communes and individual proprietors are to be allowed to forbid 
the opening of drink-shops upon their own land. 

One of the decisions at which the experts arrived with only one 
dissentient, referred to the sale of drink by Jews. Well, we do not 
like the Jews, that is a fact ; and the dislike is reciprocal. But the 
reason we do not like them is not because of their speculative mono- 
theism, but because of their practical heathenism. To us they are 
what the relics of the Amorites and Canaanites were to the Hebrews 
in old times—a debased and demcralised element which is alien to 
our national life, and a source of indescribable evils to our people. 
It is not to the Jew as a rejecter of Christianity that we object; it 
is to the Jew as a bitter enemy of Christian emancipation, the 
vampire of our rural communes, the tempter of our youth, and the 
centre of the demoralising, corrupting agencies which impair our 
civilisation. Ask anybody who has lived, if only for a day or two, 
near our custom-houses, and you will learn that all the smugglers, 
all the receivers of stolen goods, all the keepers of brandy-shops are 
the degenerate descendants of the great Semitic race. If the Jews 
but obeyed the ten commandments of their Lawgiver, there would 
be but little objection to them in Russia. But as even Moses found 
his Jews more than he could manage when his back was turned, it is 
perhaps not surprising that Russians have much difficulty in managing 
a people in whose ears the thunders of Sinai have long since grown 
faint. 

The Pall Mall Gazette recently, in a fit of noble indignation, 
delivered a very long lecture on the cruelties of Jew-baiting 
in Russia. It might have had some weight if the writer had 
not been as inaccurate as he was prejudiced. For instance, Russians 
were solemnly upbraided for confining the chosen people to ‘ tke 
most ignoble occupations.’ No doubt. But considering the number 
of Jewish journalists in Russia, the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
does not seem to think much of the dignity of his profession. But 
Jews are not only journalists with us; they also follow the equally 
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‘ignoble’ occupations of professors, teachers, authors, lawyers, barristers, 
doctors, bankers, merchants, to say nothing of those who occupy posi- 
tions in the Government service. I was immensely amused in reading 
in the same impartial paper a letter from a correspondent that M. 
Aksakoff and his friends are the real ringleaders of these disgraceful 
anti-Jewish rioters, just as I suppose many people say that the Pall 
Mall Gazette and its friends are the real authors of the disgraceful 
Land League outrages in Ireland. The most amusing part of this 
nonsensical letter was its confident assumption that a few more sweet- 
tempered and well-informed articles in English newspapers—whose 
immense influence and circulation in Russia every one knows—will 
actually upset our present Ministry, and bring the Jews and their 
admirers into power. I do not deny that the censures of European 
opinion have some effect in Russia; but, as the Poles discovered in 
1863, it is not exactly that which our censors desire. 

An intelligent diplomatist, who has lived a long time in Russia, 
said to me the other day, when we were discussing this question, 
‘ The forbearance of the Russians is wonderful. No one can imagine 

how much they have suffered at the hands of these Jews. It is 
strange that these outbreaks have never occurred before.’ But it is 
by no means only Russians who find it difficult to love the Jews. 
The riots in Warsaw, where our Government made no fewer than 
2,700 arrests, although there were as many Christians as Jews 
injured, were made not only by Orthodox Russians but by Catholic 
Poles. Nor is Protestant Germany behind her neighbours in this 
agitation. 

According to a letter from Berlin, Prince Bismarck some time 
ago was interrogated about the anti-Semitic movement. He at first 
hesitated, then said with a smile, ‘As a Minister of State, I 
condemn it; but,’ he added with emphasis, ‘as a Prussian, as a 
German, as a Christian, as a man, I cannot help but approve it.’ 
Unfortunately, wherever the Jews are numerous, they are hated. It is 
only where they are an imperceptible handful that they find acmirers. 
There is one ‘ignoble occupation,’ however, to which the Jews are 
very much devoted. The Jewish papers declare that no fewer than 
one hundred thousand Jewish families will be ruined if the Jews are 
not permitted to keep open these infamous drink-shops which are 
the curse of the Russian communes. How many hundred thousand 
honest Russian families, I wonder, have these Jewish brandy-sellers 
ruined ? 

That our objection is solely to the anti-national Jews, not to 
Jews who become Russians in all but their origin, is proved by the 
decision of the commission in favour of allowing the Karaite Jews, 
or ‘ Karaimes,’ as they are called, and call themselves, in Russia, to 
sell drink as freely as any other of their Russian fellow-subjects. It 
is only the Talmudist Jews who are forbidden that privilege. 
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The Karaite delegates have urged the Government to proclaim 
them as not belonging to the Jewish family. The Russian Govern- 
ment has always protected them ; our great Empress Catherine the 
Second granted them very important prerogatives. In legal ques- 
tions they share all the rights of the Russians. But the Karaites un- 
fortunately are not numerous—about ten thousand people altogether; 
whilst the Talmudist Jews amount to about three millions, who chiefly 
live in Russian towns, and are hostile to agriculture. In France 
the number of the Jews hardly reaches fifty thousand; in England, 
sixty. It is not surprising that so small a handful ‘does almost 
no harm in England,’ as I am assured by my English friends. 

The Karaites are regarded by the Talmudists as schismatics. 
They believe in Moses, they reject the Talmud; but although they 
do not believe in Christianity, they are subject to no disabilities, and 
they were specially exempted from the prohibition to Jews to keep 
public-houses. It really is a remarkable sect; their chief charac- 
teristics are honesty, loyalty, and cleanliness. They are generally very 
highly thought of in Russia, and are great agriculturists. If our 
objection had been merely due to race hatred, there would have been 
no reason for this distinction. The experts, as if still further to 
emphasise their desire to avoid anything approaching to persecution, 
passed a further resolution, although only by a majority of one, in 
favour of allowing even the anti-national Talmudist Jews to undertake 
the surveillance of the sale of spirits, if they were nominated for the 
post by the votes of their neighbours. This proves clearly enough, I 
suppose, that if their moral character were of a higher level, they 
would never have been actually dangerous, and therefore estranged. 

As the worst intemperance arises from the abuse of spirits, it was 
thought expedient to encourage rather than to prohibit the sale of 
beer. But although this was almost the unanimous opinion of the 
experts, it was at the same time decided that the local Zemstvos 
should have the right to close even the beershops, if they deemed 
it desirable. The principle of ‘local option’ is very strong in Russia. 
Trust this fact or not, but it is quite true nevertheless, that you will 
seek in vain for a country where the principle of local self-government 
is more generally accepted than in Russia. The central power is 
autocratic, of course; but each of the village communes, which in 
their aggregate compose the empire, is democratic to the last ex- 
treme. It is the wide liberty of the commune which enables us to 
bear, without many of us even feeling it, the pressure of ‘ despotism.’ 

If our peasants are free to manage the affairs that concern them, 
and each man or woman landholder has a voice and a vote at the 
communal councils, they can support, believe me, with all nevessary 
fortitude, the terrible deprivation of not being consulted about the 
rectification of the frontier of Mantchuria, or the regulation of the 
navigation of the Danube. 
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To judge from some of the literature of your temperance move- 
ment, there are some Englishmen who would prefer to exchange the 
privilege of ‘directing the foreign policy of India for the more simple 
liberty which every Russian commune is to possess, of banishing from 
its limits the village brandy-shop. 

This year’s licenses are only to be issued for six months. instead 
of twelve, in order that the Government and the communes may be 
unfettered in dealing with them. But not a word was said about 
compensating ‘those whose licenses will not be renewed next July. | In 
fact, the very idea of compensating those who have only demoralised 
the community seems simply absurd to my countrymen. 

The recommendations of the commission of experts may thus be 
summarised : (1) Liberty to the communes to close all places for the 
sale of drink within the communal limits. (2) Permission to be 
given to the communes to establish communal monopolies of: the 
sale of drink. (3) No public-houses to be established above 25. per 
cent. in excess of one per thousand of the population, and that 
only with the consent of the Zemstvo. (4) Tea and food to be sold 
at all places where drink is consumed on the premises. (5) Licenses 
to be granted by contract (par voie de sowmissions), and. the price 
in excess of the minimum fixed by law to be divided according 
to the wants of the agricultural populations. (6) Rigorous super- 
vision of the public-houses by the local authorities; and last, but not 
least, no Talmudist Jews to be allowed to keep a shop for the sale of 
drink. What will be the fate of these recommendations I do. not 
know; they represent. not the decisions of an authoritative body, but 
the recommendations of an imperial commission. It may be that 
these experts, in their anxiety to realise an ideal of Mr. Gladstone— 
that of legislating so as to make it easy to do right and difficult to 
do wrong—may have aimed too high, seeking rather what ought to 
be than what is possible to accomplish. But these views are notable 
as those of honest, experienced Russians on one of the greatest 
questions of the day. Perhaps it is even the greatest. So it certainly 
appears to many in my country. ‘The emancipation of the peasant 
from drunkenness,’ they say, ‘is as great a work as his emancipation 
from serfdom.’ If this seems fanatical to any in England, people 
should remember that Russians never do things by halves, and that 
even Englishmen as far apart as Mr. Cobden and Professor Huxley 
agree that, in the words of the former, ‘ the temperance cause lies at 
the foundation of all. social and political reform.’ Professor Huxley, 
indeed, has declared: ‘Talk of political questions? There lies 
beneath all these questions the great question whether that profligate 
misery which dogs the footsteps of modern civilisation shall be 
allowed to exist. I believe that is the great political question of 
the future!’ There are many who question the possibility of dealing 
so summarily with a source of so much revenue. But the Russian 
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National party replies, with Mr. Gladstone, that ‘ fiscal grounds must 
necessarily be secondary. The question ought to be decided entirely 
on social and moral grounds.’ 

If intemperance ceased, the peasant could afford to pay even 
more taxes than those which he pays while poisoning himself with 
brandy. But there is another reply, that is urged with much force 
and earnestness by Mr. Katkoff in the Moscow Gazette. Whatever 
may be done by law, the sale of drink will continue. If it is reduced 
by half, a greater good will be achieved than many believe possible. 
To secure the State against loss, Mr. Katkoff urges the State to 
monopolise the manufacture of spirits as Prince Bismarck endeavours 
to monopolise that of tobacco, or as you monopolise the production of 
opium in India. 

In Russia in 1879, including Poland and Siberia, there were 
2,756 distilleries. If the Government monopolised the production of 
all these distilleries, it could fix its own price; and if it secured the 
profits now absorbed by the manufacturers, a much less sale would 
still bring in the same revenue, as by raising the price it could 
increase its receipts. 

Russians in temperance as in intemperance are given to extremes. 
We have our total prohibitionists as well as you. The experts, how- 
ever, concluded that, if the feeling in favour of local prohibition is 
strong, it will be enough to allow it to be legally enforced. If the 
local feeling is adverse to complete prohibition, a decree of the 
Central Government would only be evaded, and fall into contempt. 
They seem to have gone as far as is prudent. I wonder whether 
your House of Commons is inclined to go as far as this. 

It is really remarkable what a strong feeling there is in Russia in 
favour of improving the condition of the people. We have been cru- 
sading all over the world for the benefit of other countries. We are 
now displaying the same energy for the benefit of our own peasants. 
These, at. least, cannot be more ungrateful than Prince Milan of Servia 
and his present Ministers; and the fruits of our campaign against 
intemperance and ignorance no Berlin Congress will interfere to 
snatch away. Russia, believe me, for the time has no ambition 
to play a prominent 7dle in the European drama. As Prince Gort- 
chakoff said after the Crimean war: La Russie ne boude pas, elle se 
recueille. Russia sulks not, like Achilles in his tent: she is recover- 
ing her energies, developing her resources, educating and moralising 
her people. ‘The wish is father to the thought’ of those who fail 
to recognise that. Circumstances might, of course, at any moment 
compel any great country to enter the field. Over some things no 
autocrat, not even the House of Commons, has control; but all the 
legends accepted so greedily by the credulous West about Russia pro- 
posing this war or suggesting this aggression are too absurd. Our 
strength is to sit still, so far as foreign politics are concerned, in 
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order that we may the more vigorously apply ourselves to the work 
of internal improvement. For my part, I am convinced that that 
credulity is not sincere. It is simply one of those numerous news- 
paper manceuvres which have already greatly contributed to the 
diminution of the influence of the press. It is unworthy of serious 
papers to play the part of catch-pennies, but I dare say Iam nota 
good judge of profitable speculations. 

‘The condition of the people question,’ as Carlyle used to call it, 
is the question of the day in Russia. M. Leroy-Beaulieu laughs at 
what he is pleased to call the ‘ Apotheosis of the Mujik,’ but we do 
not seek to deify, only to develop, our peasants. The programme of 
the experts covers but a small part of the field. It deals with the 
negatives, and is almost entirely restrictive. Like the Decalogue, it 
says continually: ‘Thou shalt not.’ But a nation, like individuals, 
cannot exist cn negatives. If they must not drink brandy, they 
must drink something else to keep them warm during the winters, 
and upon this the attention of our reformers has been turned. In 
the army it has been proved that the establishment of canteens for 
the sale of tea to our troops produced a much greater diminution of 
intemperance than the most vigorous measures for its punishment. 
The sale of tea, therefore, is to be made compulsory at all brandy- 
shops that are to be licensed in the future. But that is not all. 
Russian tea is the best in Europe, but, like most good things, it can- 
not be bought cheaply. The method of carrying it over the steppe, 
which improves the flavour of the tea, adds to its price. The 
commonest tea in Russia costs about four shillings a pound, and our 
pound is less than yours. One of the steps to be taken is the lower- 
ing of the import duty on tea. 

There is another direction in which the temperance movement is 
working, and that is by appealing to the people to abstain from drink. 
I know it is the fashion among many to represent the Orthodox 
Church as if it were hopeless to look for any moral or spiritual 
revival by its agency. Unfortunately, the Orthodox Church—and in 
that widely differing from the Roman Catholic—-is not only in- 
different to proselytism, it is even hostile to proselytising. ‘ Let 
those who earnestly long for truth, seek and deserve it by their 
energetic and earnest efforts. The Church wants no subterfuges and 
humble inducements in trying to have new, half-convinced converts,’ 
say those who represent her.? 

In that non-proselytism the Eastern Church goes perhaps too 
far; but in this dignified attitude there is a certain analogy with 
the Russian national pride, which also objects to explanations and 


2 This, however, is not the opinion of Dr. Overbeck, the editor of the Orthodox 
Catholic Review, whose learned work on the claims of the Orthodox Catholic Church 
has ‘ been highly appreciated even by the advanced Unitarian organ The Jnquirer.’ 
Dr. Overbeck greatly regrets the prevalence of this opinion in our Church. 
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justifications. ‘ What does it matter,’ I am often told, ‘ what is 
said, written, or thought about Russia? Whatever we do, we have 
no need to answer, no explanation to offer.’ Such is decidedly not 
my view, and I therefore return to my theme. 

The Orthodox Church has at least energetically co-operated with 
the National Government in the work of moral reformation. The 
Holy Synod has issued striking little tracts and handbills explaining 
the evils of intemperance, illustrating them bv anatomical plates ; and 
it is interesting, they tell me—for they were issued after I had left 
Russia in August—to see the crowds gather round these placards in the 
streets reading the synodical appeal, and discussing the illustrations. 

A still more promising effort is being made by the clergy. In 
each parish it is proposed to form—in some parishes it is already in 
full working—a kind of parish improvement society, under the pre- 
sidency of the priests, for the moral, intellectual, and social ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people. At Vilna, where one of these 
protection societies—as they are called— is in full working order, the 
members of the society undertake the surveillance of public-houses. 
They compel them to close at nine o’clock every night. They make 
periodical visits to all the drinking-places, and if they find any one 
intoxicated, they immediately take him home. On the first occasion, 
the drunkard is admonished before his family; on the second, he is 
publicly rebuked; and on the third, he is compelled to pay a slight 
fine. 

These societies also take a great interest in getting the children 
to school, and in organising charitable relief. Particulars of the con- 
stitution, and object, and mode of working of the society at Vilna 
have been sent to every parish priest in Russia, in the hope that 
similar action may be taken in every village in the empire. 

These particulars I learned from that excellent little weekly paper 
Selsky Vestnik (or Village Messenger), which deserves especial men- 
tion in any account of the efforts now being made to improve the 
intellectual and social condition of the peasants. The Village 
Messenger is a paper established by Count Ignatieff for the purpose 
of providing the poorest peasants with a weekly supply of trust- 
worthy intelligence. Originally intended, probably, to counteract 
the seditious publications secretly circulated by the Nihilists, it has 
become a great agency for the enlightenment of the people. It is 
said that 500,000 copies of this paper are circulated every week in 
Russia. A copy of it is sent gratis by the Government to every 
volost in the empire, where every peasant can read it, or have it 
read to him. The Village Messenger can be subscribed for at the 
rate of three roubles a year, free by post. In shape it resembles 
your Family Herald, and varies in size from eight to twelve pages. 
Clearly printed on good paper, it supplies so great a want that every 
one is surprised it was never thought of before. 
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All the readers—and it must have millions—of the Village Mes- 
senger are invited to ask any question they please, and to send any 
contribution they like of news or of opinion. These questions will 
be answered as far as possible, and these contributions of the peasants 
have hitherto taken the shape of letters demanding the suppression 
of the drink-shops. Correspondents make the Village Messenger look 
like a Russian version of your Alliance News. 

The contents of this paper are varied so as to suit the taste of its 
million readers. There are interesting details of the Imperial Family, 
stories of heroism of Russian soldiers, descriptions of celebrated 
churches and monasteries, reports of the state of the crops, the prices 
of corn, the demand for labour, copies of new ukases, with explana- 
tions as to their meaning, together with articles dealing with practical 
farming questions, and vigorous exhortations to virtue, beneficence, 
economy, cleanliness, and industry. Of course the Village Messenger 
is but a small paper, and it cannot be compared with the great 
journals of the capitals. But to the peasant communes buried in our 
vast forests or scattered over endless steppes, the weekly arrival of 
the Selsky Vestnik is perhaps an even greater mental stimulus and 
excitement than the daily newspaper to the citizens of the capital. 

And here let me say that, although I have carefully read every 
number of the Selsky Vestnil: that has yet appeared, I have failed to 
find any of that strong anti-English spirit which the St. James's 
Gazette discerned in its pages, and not the slightest intimation that 
Russia is preparing to invade India. That, however, is such a morbid 
idée fixe with the editors of some London papers, that it is not sur- 
prising that even the innocent little Selsky Vestnik acts as mirror to 
their thoughts. One is always interested in sincere convictions, no 
matter how absurd they are, but conviction must be weak indeed if 
it has to invoke the support of manufactured evidence. 

Free newspapers, temperance placards, cheap tea, parish improve- 
ment societies, are not all the means used to combat intemperance. In 
Russia, as elsewhere, people drink very often from mere idleness. Drink 
is their only recreation. So to provide cheap amusement is to create a 
powerful rival to the attractions of the drink-shop. It is with this 
end in view that steps have been taken by the municipal council of 
St. Petersburg and the police to found in the capital a popular 
theatre, to be maintained by the municipality, and to create for the 
masses an alternative to the debasing pleasure of intemperance. 
Similar proposals have been made elsewhere; but of course, even at 
the best, theatres can only be established in the large towns. In 
small places reading-rooms and tea-houses are all that can be pro- 
vided. 

More important than any of these projects is the work of popular 
education. To meet the wants of scattered villages écoles ambu- 
lantes are being organised, so that one master may direct education 
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in three or four places. Night schools are also being established for 
those who are at work through the day. A society has been formed 
at St. Petersburg, with branches in all the provinces, for the purpose 
of organising industrial, agricultural, and technical schools, museums, 
exhibitions, &c., in towns and villages throughout Russia. The 
Zemstvos are paying more attention to the secondary education of 
the people. 

Perhaps it may be interesting to give here an extract from the 
statistical work of M. A. Popoff, who has just completed his account 
of the state of public education in Russia in 1873. ‘In that year 
Russia had 38,789 public schools with 1,931,319 scholars (1,408,602 
boys and 522,717 girls). That is, there was one school for every 
2,195 scholars, and one scholar to every forty-four inhabitants : 
19 per cent. of these scholars belong to Finland. In Russia the 
average number of children for school is forty-nine. The districts 
best supplied with schools are Finland and the Baltic provinces. In 
Russia and Europe the average in one school is 648 inhabitants, in 
Siberia 1 to 166, although in two provinces of the Amour the pro- 
portion is 1‘ to 24, over the Transbaikal 1 to 26, and in Central 
Asia 1 to 116. The cost of education in 1876 was 9,364,738 roubles, 
of which 2,703,603 were furnished by one Zemstvo, 4,214,836 by one 
common municipality, and 2,446,279 by individuals. The average 
cost for a scholar is 4 roubles 84 copecks, and for a school 241 
roubles per annum.’ 

The moral and religious tendency which prevails in Russia at 
present makes itself felt in many ways. One day an Imperial decree 
closes all the Russian theatres on Sunday and some fast-days; 
another, the municipal council of Smolensk forbids the holding of the 
weekly fair on Sunday, and insists on the Sunday closing of all shops 
not dealing in articles of necessity. There is also a humanitarian 
tendency in the project of the law for limiting children’s labour in 
factories, and providing inspection. If this law is sanctioned by the 
Emperor, no child under 12 will be allowed to work in a factory after 
the 1st of June, 1882. From the age of 12 to 18 all night-work is 
forbidden, and no more than twelve hours a day must be passed in a 
factory. Every factory must be visited at least twice a year by a 
Government inspector. The question of workmen’s insurance is ex- 
citing much attention, and every social question is keenly discussed. 

If after all these efforts, after this revival of new energies, 
the condition of the people does not improve—but no—that must 
not, that cannot be! 


OLGA Novikorr, née Kir&eErF. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Reapers of Sir Walter Scott’s Pirate will remember the character of 
Mr. Triptolemus Yellowley, the son of a Yorkshire yeoman, ‘ who, if 
he had flourished at any time within these thirty or forty years, could 
not have missed to have held the office of vice-president of some 
eminent agricultural society,’ ‘and who had already been taught by 
many years’ experience a dark sort of notion that, without undervaluing 
or doubting his own skill, it would be quite as well that almost all the 
trouble and risk (in farming) should be at the expense of his em- 
ployer.’ What was a dark notion to Mr. Yellowley has now become 
an axiom, and a little education will perhaps shortly convince the 
landowner himself of its truth. This century will be remembered, 
no doubt, as an era of enlightenment, of discoveries and triumphs 
in science and in art, but it will not adequately fulfil what is 
expected from it, unless it renders exertion unnecessary either for 
a livelihood or for success, unless in fact it enables seven halfpenny 
loaves to be sold for a penny. For many years the landowner has 
been credited with the possession of the most valuable form of 
security ; no other class of property has been supposed to be able to vie 
with his, and among its chief recommendations has been the fact that 
it could not ‘run away,’ and the supposition that it was always in- 
creasing in value. Of late, however, we have changed, and we are 
engaged in changing, all these assumptions. It would be a great 
benefit to landowners if they could withdraw for a short period their 
property from the public gaze and from the attention of critics. If 
only the land could ‘run away,’ jealousies would be appeased, and 
the landowner and his stewardship be forgotten. As it is, he is at 
the present moment the focus of general interest, the subject of half 
the literature of the day, inveighed against on one hand as the root of 
all evil, extolled on the other as the chief bulwark of the State. Mr. 
Bright recently charged him with the poverty of the country, and 
other critics, to whom we shall presently allude, have attacked him 
as though he were some feudal baron, who gained his living by 
making raids upon the property of his poorer neighbours. 

Meanwhile the country squire is blinded by the fierce light that 
is poured upon himself and his surroundings, and he is dumbfounded 
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when he reads that he is in the habit of dismissing tenants who do 
not touch their hats to him, and that his existence is a burden to the 
country, and his privileges a reproach to all doctrines of equality. 
Deriving a precarious living from his investment, and hoping for 
better days, he fails to understand the position he is in, and should 
the tide ever beat against him, as it has against his less fortunate 
brother in Ireland, the one will be found as helpless as the other, and 
equally to deserve the imputations of apathy and supineness which 
the Duke of Wellington in the year 1819 brought against the upper 
classes.'! It is no question of the use or abuse of privileges. Tyranni- 
cal usage by ‘the squire or parson of the parish’ would subject the 
tyrant to an amount of obloquy which would drive him to commit 
suicide within twelve months, while the needy knife-grinder, after 
receiving testimonials from all sides, would be asked to stand for the 
neighbouring borough. The privileges connected with the tenure of 
land are fast disappearing, if they have not already done so. The 
ranks of the magistracy are recruited from all classes, and if any con- 
sideration attaches still to the landowner from his official position, 
a County Government Bill, making extensive changes, will impair 
if not destroy it. The revolution which has taken place since the 
Reform Bill of 1832 should not Le minimised. The retired trades- 
man or manufacturer, or his descendant, for this is the history of half 
the squirearchy of England, has no monopoly of pleasures, but rather 
a monopoly of pains. Among the chief incidents and attractions of 
a country life and of a landed estate were its sporting rights and 
amenities, and a blow has been given to these by Sir William Har- 
court’s Bill, which was hardly foreseen at the time, and the conse- 
quences of which are not yet fully estimated. The love of sport is 
just as keen in one class as in another, and only a short time can 
elapse before shooting will be prevalent on every farm in the coun- 
try. The distinction between winged and ground game will soon be 
considered an arbitrary one, and the landlords will yield on the 
ground that their concession will be likely to insure the payment of 
their rents. During the contest last January in the North Riding 

1 «The Duke observed that while every one was accustomed to rely upon the 
government, upon a sort of commutation on what they paid to it, personal energy 
went to sleep and the end was lost. In England every man who had the commonest 
independence, one, two, five or six hundred or a thousand a year, had his own little 
plan of comfort, his favourite personal pursuit—whether his library, his garden, his 
hunting or his farm—which he was unwilling to allow anything (even his own defence) 
to disturb. He therefore deceived himself into a notion that if there was a storm it 
would not reach him, and went on his own train, until it was actually broken in upon 
by force.’—Plumer Ward’s Mem.,vol. ii. p. 43. Resistance to outrages is a rare quality, 
although it is someiimes attended with success. ‘ Mr. Taine mentions a Marseilles 
gentleman who was proscribed’ during the French revolution. ‘ He provided him- 
self with sabre and firearms, never showed himself without them, and was left un- 
molested.’— Quarterly Revien, January 1882, p. 146. It is said that during the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew only two men offered any resistance, one of whom had 
never borne arms. 
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of Yorkshire, Mr. Rowlandson, the tenant farmer candidate, stated 

that he saw no reason why the landlord should not have the winged 

game at present. ‘Tl faut s’amuser,’ cries the squire ; but the tenant 
farmer, following Talleyrand’s stern logic, will reply, ‘Je n’en vois 
pas la nécessité.’ 

Those who do not possess land have little interest in the question, 

Scotland is overrun during the shooting season, not by English 
squires, for they have not the means, but by wealthy stockbrokers, by 
the heads of large establishments in London, by the owners of funded 
property, and the supply of moors is being rapidly increased to meet 
the demand. A glance at the lists of shooting quarters for hire in 
1882 shows a large increase in the rents asked and no doubt obtained, 
and a large increase in the amount of the land afforested. The 
Ground Game Act has benefited Scotch proprietors quite as much as 
the English farmers, and even present rents may be looked upon as 
moderate compared with those which are likely to be asked at the 
expiration of present leases. There is undoubiedly a feeling against 
the use of the land in this way in parts of Scotland, but there are too 
many powerful motives at work to bring about any change in the 
fashion. The large sums spent during the summer and autumn, the 
impetus given to the building trade by the erection of substantial 
houses in districts heretofore deserted, the heavy gains made by a 
people fond of gain and keenly alive to their own profit, and the fact 
that all classes who have any leisure or any money to spare partici- 
pate in the pleasure, tend to insure the habit. It is humiliating to 
be obliged to acknowledge that in spite of all the additional facilities 
afforded in this century for the pursuit of a scientific or artistic 
career, the average Englishman’s conception of a leisured life is un- 
doubtedly a life spent in the enjoyment of sport. The Englishman 
who has the means will spend those means in racing, hunting, shoot- 
ing, or fishing, and it would probably be found that the majority of 
those who spent their time in more cultivated occupations were un- 
fitted by physical incapacity for active pursuits. Shortsightedness 
and lameness are the elder brothers of literature. We have heard of 
an old Yorkshire lease where the ratting of some special barns was 
reserved to the landlord, and in the absence of its larger kindred 
this humble animal may again engage the attention of the English 
landowner. 

No doubt more refined pictures exist, such as that drawn by Mr. 
Howitt, who says that the country gentleman cannot know ennui 
when he can call to his presence our Jeremy Taylors and Tillotsons, 
our Burnets, Barrows, and Stillingfleets. The familiarity possessed 
by the country gentleman with these authors only equals, we imagine, 
that possessed by the trading and working classes. If he has a 
library, it has not been collected by himself, but an inherited one, 
and any London bookseller will admit that his customers do not 
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belong to this class. At the present moment he is like Charles Sur- 
face, ‘of a communicative disposition, and thinks it a shame to 
keep so much knowledge to himself.’ The interest which, during the 
last century and the beginning of this, the travelled Englishman 
took in pictures, in statues, and in gems, his wife now takes in furni- 
ture, and the sweepings and rubbish of Europe are packed off in 
gigantic cases to New York. The only instinct that remains intact 
is the predatory one, and year by year the country gentleman will 
find fewer opportunities of gratifying it at his own door. 

One of the witnesses before the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
stated in his evidence, when his attention was called to the difference 
between the 2} percentage made by the proprietor and the 9 per- 
centage made by the tenant, that ‘ the consideration which the land- 
lord enjoyed, by being the landlord, must be taken into account.’ 
We conceive that few things would be found to differ as much as the 
estimate the country gentleman forms of his own position, and that 
formed of it by those outside. The halo of romance due to writers 
like Addison and Washington Irving, added to by foreign observers, 
and especially by American travellers, still clings to the occupant of 
the country house. There is little difference in the descriptions of 
his life. 

C’est ainsi que se forment, @l’ombre du foyer paternel, sous les arbres plantés 
par les ancétres, ces vies calmes et inflexibles, ces races nobles et pures, qui se 
personnifient dans le country gentleman, le civis agricola de l'Angleterre. C'est 
la qu’il apprend cette sereine fierté, cette indépendance respectueuse et satisfaite, 
cette attitude qui n’est ni rogue ni servile, dont il offre le modéle. C'est 1a que se 
développe le tranquille sentiment du bien-étre assuré, qui fait le fondement du 
repos des Etats; le bonheur d’étre & sa place, de tenir son rang, parce que ce rang 
est suffisamment garanti contre la mobilité des choses humaines, contre cette proxi- 
mité perpétuelle du néant qui menace les existences sociales sous les pouvoirs 
absolus et sous les démocraties. 

With this state of Utopian peace Montalembert saw no danger of in- 
terference until public opinion should declare against the laws of 
entail. Then only would England, in his opinion, make the first 
step towards ruin, and through that opening alone would the enemy 
penetrate into the stronghold. Dwellers in towns still believe in 
the truth of accounts such as this of Montalembert. The country 
squire is popularly supposed to dream away a life of refined repose in 
an Elizabethan manor, surrounded by piciures of heroic ancestors, 
sheltered by immemorial elms, and confident in the affection of a 
well-disposed and thriving tenantry. The reality is very different. 
He has given up his deer, has dismissed his servants, has laid down 
his kitchen garden in grass; he is advertising his house for a 
grammar school or a lunatic asylum, he is making arrangements 
with little Premium for the sale of his ancestors, and with the 
nearest timber merchant for that of his trees. His tenants have re- 
ceived remissions of 20 per cent. for the last three years, and what 
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is play to Lord Fitzwilliam, to the Duke of Bedford, and to Lord 
Rosebery is death to him. He has made permanent reductions on 
three or four of his principal farms,? and he has 800 acres on his 
hands which deprive him of ‘all pride of serenity, all sentiment of 
tranquillity,’ and make him wholly unfit to betake himself to the 
study of either Tillotson or Stillingfleet. 

It is no consolation to him to be told that the position was 
almost identical in 1821 and 1822, and that the sufferings of the 
landed interest were as great then as now. The student of that time 
may often forget that he is living sixty years later. The same com- 
plaints were rife then as now. The reaction from the high prices of 
the war, when rents had in some cases more than doubled, was 
terribly felt, while the landlord, as now, protested and clamoured 
for a remedy, and was told to go quietly to the poor house, whither 
so many of his tenants had preceded him. ‘At the present price of 
corn,’ said the Agricultural Report of i821, ‘ the returns to an occu- 
pier of an arable farm, after allowing for the interest of his invest- 
ment, are by no means adequate to the charges and outgoings of 
which a considerable proportion can be paid only out of the capitals, 
and not from the profits, of the tenantry.’ Farms even without 
rent could not be cultivated without loss. Two-thirds of the farmers 
were asserted to be insolvent, 3,000 acres in one parish were either 
in hand or thrown out of cultivation. It was prophesied that whole 
counties would be left untilled, or dug by the ‘wild poor’ for suste- 
nance, and the newspapers were full of announcements of remissions 
of 15 and 20 per cent. on the part of the landlords. The misery was 
attributed to the same causes as at the present time. The luxury of 
the larger farmers was inveighed against in far stronger language than 
Lord Burghley’s. ‘When farmers become gentlemen, their labourers 
become slaves,’ wrote Cobbett. ‘I shall see the scarlet hunting coats 
stripped from the backs of the farmers. I shall see the polished boots 
stripped from their legs; and I shall see the forte-pianos kicked out 
of their houses.’ Cobbett maintained that it was unfair in any land- 
lord to hold his tenant under the existing circumstances to any con- 
tract for payment of rent of land, a doctrine hardly exceeded by any 
of those promulgated by the Irish Land League ; and he drew, in his 
own beautiful language, a picture of the old-fashioned homestead in 
contrast with the change which the aggregation of the small holdings 
into one large one had brought about. 

* The recent. revenue returns, which are made up to 1879-80, and which put the 
general decrease of rental since 1876-77 at 0-15 per cent., cannot be taken as any 
evidence of the present depreciation. During the past twelve months farms have 
heen frequently relet at reductions of 30 to 40 per cent., there have been constant 
remissions of rent, and there is a large amount of outstanding arrears: and as the 


Pali Mall Gazette pointed out, the inclusion of towns in the returns helps to conceal 
the depreciation. 
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In the farmhouses there used to be a long oak table, three inches through, at 
which the whole family sat. The breakfast was by candlelight in winter, and it 
consisted of beer, bread, and bacon, or other food prepared by the dame and the 
maids, while the men and boys and masters went out to feed and clean their horses 
and cattle by lanternlight. It was not a mess consisting of tea-water and potatoes. 
When the men went out they had their bottles of beer and their luncheon-bags, 
It was not water and cold potatoes to eat in the field. The return from plough 
was the signal for dinner, the horses having been fed first. At night all assembled 
again, and all were in bed four hours before midnight. This was education, This 
was good breeding. From this arose the finest race of people that the world ever 
saw. To this the nation owed its excellent habits. All was in order here. Every 
one was in his place. These were the breeding-places of sober and able workmen 
This supplied the cities occasionally with their most active and successful trades- 
men and merchants, and it supplied the fleet and army with hardy men, fashioned 
to due subordination from their infancy. 


Such modes of life as this are not even now wholly extinct, 
and where they prevail, the agricultural depression has bent and not 
broken the farmer. Since 1822 the landed interest has undergone 
many fluctuations of fortune, and has successfully weathered critical 
and disastrous seasons and times, but the squire is well aware that 
there are conditions to be taken into account now that have never 
existed in the past. The vast increase in the carrying power of ships, 
the facilities of intercourse with foreign countries, the certainty of the 
further cheapening of cereals and of meat, might alone be sufficient to 
frighten him. But he has in addition the prospect of legislative inter- 
ference, which assumes all shapes and Protean forms, from the guarded 
utterances of Lord Hartington to the frank avowals of those who 
advocate the confiscation of all property in land with refusal of com- 
pensation to the owners. Unfortunately the country gentleman’ has 
nothing to fall back upon outside his acres, and in the majority of 
cases those acres are encumbered. 

We do not understand how it is that he has been taken so little 
to task for his imprudence. The miner in 1873 and 1874 was 
attacked for his lavish expenditure and his reckless extravagance. 
Champagne and pianos were supposed to be in every cottage, and an 
unlimited supply of beef-steaks for the dog. The farmer was equally 
inveighed against for assuming a train of living inconsistent with his 
position and for aping the follies of those above him. But the miner 
and the farmer were only following the example set them by the land- 
owner, and could plead far more excuse for their conduct. To them 
prosperity was a novelty, and the most natural use to make of it was to 
test the value and the enjoyment of the luxuries which they had only 
heard of before. The country gentlemen, on the other hand, have been 
living beyond their income, or beyond what they should have allowed 
themselves as income, for many years. When they have owned 
minerals, they have not treated their royalties as capital, and-they have 
consequently been keenly affected by the depression in the coal trade 
of the last six years. The high prices of ten years ago were believed to 
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be permanent, and charges which should have been paid were allowed 
to remain on already overburdened property. The rent-roll of hun- 
dreds of landowners is only a nominal one, and the modern Domes- 
day Book gives but little insight into their real position. ‘My 
father,’ said one of them, ‘ left 170,000/. of mortgages, and personal 
debts of 50,000/., which I thought it only just to pay. My nominal 
income is 15,000/. a year, but after paying the outgoings and the re- 
pairs I remain a pauper.’ The Irish landowner has been accustomed 
to live on a margin of some 25 per cent.,a margin of which the new 
Court will deprive him. We believe that the English landowner, 
after deducting the expenses of collection, of ordinary and extraordi- 
nary repairs, rates and taxes, the loss of arrears, the payments of mort- 
gages, of the portions of younger children, does not on an average 
enjoy as much as a margin of 50 per cent. to live and to educate his 
children upon. If he exercises any hospitality, he must spend far 
more than his father spent. The wages of servants have risen largely ; 
his horses and his game cost more; the education, or rather the main- 
tenance, of his son at Eton has increased 30 per cent. during the last 
twenty-five years, the dress of his daughter 50 per cent., and during 
that period rents on many estates have remained the same. Never- 
theless he has been living up to the last few years as no business man 
would dream of living. A man with 5,000/. or 10,000/. a year, who 
lives in the midst or in the neighbourhood of a manufacturing town, 
does not spend half his income. His luxuries are his table and his 
garden, and his establishment is limited to the exact number of ser- 
vants he finds necessary. If he wants a country house he can get one 
for 200/. or 3001. a year with all its attendant advantages, which, inclu- 
sive of the original cost of the house, cannot be regarded by the lessor 
as representing less than a sum of 2,000/. or 2,500/.a year. The 
squire with the same income is the prey of a host of useless expenses, 
of an overgrown establishment, the members of which would be 
pained if their master did not pay twice as much for everything as it 
was worth. His house is too big for him, too large to let, and too 
good to pull down. The senseless mania that seized the English 
gentry at the close of the last century and the beginning of this, to 
pull down the existing manor houses and build huge stone blocks with 
Grecian porticoes, with ‘ windows that exclude the light and passages 
that lead to nothing,’ to show that they could outstrip their neigh- 
bours in extravagance, is bearing its natural fruits. No race of men 
were ever so ignorant of the beauties of what they possessed as the 
English landowners ; one exquisite example of medieval architecture 
after another bas perished. One squire pulled down all the early 
crosses that stood in the villages around him and built them into the 
foundations of his modern house. Men like the first Duke of 
Buckingham bought a neighbouring property and razed to the ground 
the Elizabethan hall that had been its pride; they have allowed 
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their abbeys to be carted away to mend the roads and repair the 
walls with ; they have ploughed up camps and pulled down churches, 
and being ignorant of history have been equally so of the value of 
its associations. As the time may come when England will only pos- 
sess an archxological interest, and mainly depend upon the visits of 
Americans for the support of her inhabitants, the sooner Sir John 
Lubbock’s Bill becomes law the better, with an extension of protec- 
tion to all buildings anterior to the eighteenth century. 

The size of his house is the greatest, difficulty the country gentle- 
man has to deal with. The old Yorkshire saying is well known, that 
Lord Rockingham built a house at Wentworth fit for the Prince 
of Wales, that Sir Rowland Winn built a house at Nostel fit for Lord 
Rockingham, and Mr. Wrightson at Cusworth a house fit for Sir 
Rowland Winn. It must, however, be in justice admitted on behalf of 
the landowner, that if he has been extravagant on his own account, he 
has been still more so on behalf of others. Sentiment has governed 
him in the management of his property, and he must now regret that 
he has not had more interest for his investment and less considera- 
tion. Many points connected with the land question may be obscure, 
but one at any rate is perfectly clear, that the landlords have poured 
out money like water for the comfort and well-being of those around 
them, and have conducted their affairs on principles which, if adhered 


to by any other class of men, would have rendered them liable to be 
locked up by their friends. 

It does not, however, seem that their conduct meets with un- 
The writer of a recent article in the Westminster 
Review speaks of that ‘singled-eyed monster or modern Polyphemus 
landlordism, which has for so many generations been swallowing up 
the land of the people. We have only to look,’ he adds, 


qualified approval. 


at Lancashire to see how much manufacturing has added to the value of land... . 
We have only to compare rent rolls with what they were half a century ago. 
Further, we can only conjecture how many struggling manufacturers these swelling 
rent rolls have driven into bankruptcy, or how many factory workers they have 
reduced to want, all because the English land system is as iniquitous as the Irish 
one, and because there was no law court to intervene and prevent rack-renting in 
Lancashire and put a stop to this virtual social cannibalism. 


The particulars of two small estates belonging to a social cannibal in 
Lancashire are lying before us which fail to bear out the views we 
have just quoted. The first case consists of a small estate of about 
625 acres, situated in the immediate neighbourhood of a manufacturing 
town. The farms are from 20 to 70 acres in size, and are let to 
industrious tenants, who can always obtain a good market price for 
their dairy produce. The labour is that of themselves and their 
families, and changes of tenancy are infrequent. The property was 
purchased in 1808 for 42,6001., the rental at that time being 1,894. 
a year. A few years later the rental reached the high figure of 2,056/., 
Hu 2 
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but fifty years ago—in 1831—it had fallen to 1,395/. In 1838 the 
rental was 1,356/., and in 1881, 1,408/., or a rise of 137. during the 
last half-century. Within this period the expenses connected with 
the property, including ordinary and extraordinary repairs, amounted 
to about 12,2001. 

Another small estate of 688 acres in a manufacturing district in 
South Lancashire gives much the same result. During the last 
century it was the custom to give leases for three lives upon it. A 
valuation made by an experienced surveyor in 1796 says— 















Here small farms of ten or twelve statute acres, with buildings proper for the 
manufacturers, let to advantage; but large farms, from the high price of labour 
and lime, and the slovenly and unimproved state of agriculture, are not more 
valuable than in places where there is no trade. Many of the buildings on this 
estate are in very indifferent repair, and the hedges, ditches, and gates in general 
in a ruinous situation. Great mischief has been done by ploughing in this estate. 
It is therefore recommended, in order to prevent it from being further injured, 
and to improve the same as much as the mode of agriculture practised in the 
country will admit, to restrain the farmers from ploughing out any old meadow 
land, and not to allow them to plough more than one-fourth part of the remainder 
of their land ; and, when any fresh land is ploughed out, to oblige them to spread 
on every customary acre three hundred bushels of lime. Great improvement may 
be made in this estate by draining, which seems to be pretty well understood in 
Lancashire. 




















At this date, before any improvements were effected, all tithes, taxes, 
and assessments being paid, and all buildings repaired by the tenants, 
the rental was 637/. During the war it reached 1,258/., and it was 
reduced in 1817 to 1,070/. In 1832 the rental was 900/., in 1881, 
1,0701. The expenses during the last fifty years have been about 
17,000/. In both these properties, owing to the loss of arrears, it would 
not be possible to estimate the receipts as at all the same amount as the 
rentals. Another small property of about 620 acres, situated in an 
agricultural part of Yorkshire, may be compared with these. During 
the war as much as 1,041/. and 1,085/. seem to have been received 
for one year’s rent. In 1815 only 607/. were paid; in 1825, 9101.; 
in 1833, 764/. In 1840 the rent was 654/., in 1881, 793/., or an 
increase in fifty years of 29/. The expenses appear to have been, 
exclusive of rates and taxes and agency, 4,5001. for the fifty years, but 
the receipts in many years fell far short of the rentals. 

The details of the expenses on another estate in the south-west of 
England show a heavier outlay. The property, consisting of some 
1,200 acres, with a considerable number of buildings upon it, was 
purchased twenty-four years ago for 75,000/., the rental at that time 
being 2,600/. The sums received during those twenty-four years 
appear to have been about 77,000/. ; the disbursements, exclusive of 
repairs and improvements of residence, and exclusive of payments of 
mortgages, 33,000/.: the rental in 1881 was 3,1001. 

The evidence given before the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
does not tend to show that landowning is a profitable business. Sir 
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Matthew Ridley says that the rental of his estates is the same now as 
in 1844, notwithstanding the fact that a very considerable sum of 
money has been spent to keep up the rents. On one farm, the rent 
of which in 1845 was 1,935l., the amount spent in building and 
draining up to 1881 was 14,528/.: the increase in rent was 1401. 
On another, 6,700/. spent since 1844 added only 47/. to the annual 
rent. Mr. Banks Stanhope says that since the year 1842, when he 
succeeded to his property, ke has spent 90,000/. upon it, for which 
he has not had a return of 2 per cent. 

The reply to facts and figures such as those we have quoted 
would no doubt be ‘ You have your reward: non pasces in cruce 
corvos.’ The Westminster reviewer, after stating that the increase 
in the land rents of the kingdom since 1836 has been caused 
almost entirely by the growth of manufactures, claims for the rest 
of the community a share of this increment. A large proportion 
of this increase of rent is of course paid in the form of interest on 
the capital expended by landowners in draining and other improve- 
ments; but the development of the trade of the country, the facilities 
of transport, and other similar causes, have naturally added to the 
value of land. But these causes have added no less largely to the 
value of everything else—of works of art, of houses, of pictures, and 
of books. An apportionment of the increased value of these objects 
would be a matter of some difficulty. The Dukes of Hamilton and 
of Marlborough might just as fairly be asked to give to the public 
the increment of value attaching to their first editions since the 
foundation of their libraries up to the present day, as the landowners 
their interest in the increment of their land. The growth of manu- 
factures is as responsible for the one as for the other. All consumers 
might cry out for a share in the business which their consumption 


_ stimulated. Drunkards might ask for some share in the profits of 


the manufacture of glass, and thieves and incendiaries for some 
share in the profits arising from the construction of safes, the demand 
for which is greatly enhanced by their efforts. Few problems are 
more difficult than how to prevent the rich from becoming richer and 
the poor from becoming poorer. Tom Paine suggested the imposi- 
tion of a progressive tax upon incomes, so that no estate should 
produce more than 12,370/. clear of the Land Tax and Progressive 
Tax ; at the twenty-third thousand his tax became twenty shillings 
in the pound, and consequently every thousand beyond that sum 
could produce no profit but by dividing the estate. The landowner 
might fall into very much worse hands than those of Tom Paine, 
whose propositions seem moderate compared with many of those in 
vogue at present. 

The Land Nationalisation Society goes further than the West- 
minster reviewer, and does not waste its time by the suggestion of 
technical amendments to existing laws, or the introduction of com- 
plicated measures to effect its object. One speaker at a recent 
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meeting of the society held that landlords were tenants in arrear, and 
ought to be evicted. This ‘would mean confiscation, for which he, 
the speaker, went in boldly.’ Another speaker said that ‘the great 
Radical measure affecting Ireland took, in fact, everything away 
from the landlords, and demonstrated the fact that if there was 
a right to take away 20 or 25 per cent. of their income, there 
was the right to take away all for the benefit of the people at 
large. In fact, private property in land was so unjust that it must 
be abolished altogether.’ It is very interesting to see the light in 
which remedial measures are regarded by others than their authors, 
and logically there seems no reason why a line should be drawn at 
25 per cent. The Irish Land Act of last year is a distinct effort to 
prevent the rich from becoming richer, and it will be curious to see 
how it succeeds in this direction. The sub-commissioners, however, 
in the case of Mr. Bence Jones, after reducing the rent of a farm 
(clearly managed on the English system) from 126/. to 80/., com- 
mended him for the interest and zeal he had shown in farming, 
and probably believed that their action in his case would tend to 
encourage and promote public spirit in agricultural improvements. 
It may be argued on the part of the English landowner that 
there is no analogy between the Irish land system and the English 
one, no analogy between a starving population and a thriving and 
industrious one ; that he is willing to concede all just measures of 
reform, to free estates from the trammels of entails, preserving 
existing rights, to diminish the expenses attendant upon the transfer 
of land, to afford the tenants full compensation for their improve- 
ments, such as the Lincolnshire custom, the Yorkshire tenant-right 
and the Leicester lease in part afford. He may say that no unfair 
advantages have been taken by those who have chosen to invest their 
savings in land. The landowners, or rather the country gentlemen, 
are not the men who have been foremost in speculative purchases of 
land. Mr. Cobden, who was quite impartial in his abuse, and in- 
veighed now against ‘brutish squires and bull frogs,’ now against 
“the base snobs of Manchester,’ made in 1835 speculative purchases 
of land in various quarters of Manchester, and for twenty-five years 
he paid 1,000/. a year in the shape of chief rent for property that 
yielded nothing. The English country gentleman has often bought 
to improve, has bought in order that neglected properties might be 
brought into the same condition as his own. Good tenants have been 
encouraged, bad ones bought out, the number of public-houses 
diminished, sanitary improvements furthered and aided, the death- 
rate lowered, schools set on foot and encouraged and stimulated. 
No doubt the ‘social cannibal’ might have done more; he might 
have sold his goods and given all to the poor, but whether that act 
would have been attended by any increase in the physical comfort or 
the moral amelioration of those who received the gift is open to 
doubt. The labouring classes have largely benefited during the last 
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fifty years by the exertions of those who possessed a surplus income, 
who were well aware that property had its duties, and who, accord- 
ing to their lights, endeavoured to raise those who lived around them. 
On the assumption that the Education Act of 1870 has already pro- 

duced all the results that were anticipated from it, that correct and 

healthy views upon all political and social questions now exist, that 

drunkenness has consequently died out amongst the lower as it has. 
amongst the upper classes, there seems no reason why the old con~ 
ception of the value of a cultivated centre in any given neigh-. 
bourhood should not be abandoned, and why the country gentleman, 
recognising the fact that where a high general standard of cultiva- 
tion exists his part has been played, should not make room for 
others. There is a great difference, however, between the voluntary 
concession of a position and expulsion from it. 

Though the arguments of this character, which the country 
gentleman has to offer on behalf of his existence, may seem to him 
to be unanswerable, he must be prepared to admit that there is a 
strong disposition on the part of many to question them, and a strong 
desire to rearrange his affairs for him. Projects and plans for his 
benefit fill the air. The Farmers’ Alliance has somewhat shifted its 
ground, and Mr. Howard now says that he would be glad to see a 
more summary process available for obtaining re-possession of farms 
which are being ruined by unscrupulous or insolvent tenants. The 
Government meanwhile is engaged in studying the experiment made 
on the poor body of Ireland, and may be expected to incorporate 
into an English Bill the results of the lessons it has learnt. Much 
will depend upon the position which it takes up. Rash and irresponsible 
views have a certain weight from whatever quarter they may come, 
but until they are adopted by those who are at the head of political 
or social life, their influence is comparatively slight. According to 
de Tocqueville, it was the enthusiasm of the ‘classes éclairées qui 
acheva d’allumer et d’armer les coléres et les convoitises du peuple, 
and which, by its action for the ten years preceding the Frenck 
Revolution, largely contributed to it. 

It is not likely that the country gentleman will increase his poli- 
tical power, or again be able to affect the fortunes of a Ministry. It 
is not more likely that he will be able to impress his views upon the 
constituencies. He belongs to a class which, though not a dominant 
one, is not a pliant one, and a member of Parliament at present is 
expected to be pliant. Ifthe London correspondent of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, if Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Peter Taylor, are authorities. 
to be trusted, the member of Parliament who may dislike any givew 
measure will not allow that dislike to influence his vote. A great 
friend and supporter of the Government said to Mr. Smith: ‘ The 
great majority of our supporters wish to have the clétwre, and we 
cannot help ourselves; we must give it to them. I assure you we 
stand between you and worse things, but we know that it is wrong 
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all the same.’ Mr. Peter Taylor also had a friend: ‘A well-known 
Radical member replied to my question as to whether it was possible he 
was going to support the cléture, by saying, “I detest it, but Iam no 
more free to vote against it than I should be to refuse my purse on a 
dark night to a man who held a revolver at my head.”’ These men, 
to be consistent, should have openly announced their adhesion to the 
principles of delegation when they contested their present constitu- 
encies, and issued their addresses on the following basis : ‘ Personally 
I am proud of the present position of the country: I am an adherent 
of the monarchy and of constitutional government, but whenever you 
wish to interfere with the existing balance of power or to advance the 
interests of one class at the expense of another, then should my 
opinions be at variance with yours, although I am hound to say that 
mine have been neither hastily nor rashly considered, though for many 
years I have been a student of our political and social history, and on 
these grounds I have been invited by many of you to come forward ; 
yet considering the pleasure and interest which my association with 
your borough is likely to afford me, and the occupation it will give 
me, I shall always be glad to fall in with any desires of yours, and will 
carry out your instructions with alacrity and zeal.’ The ancient fables 
are as constant in their application now as when they were first 
written. The chestnuts are very hot, and the task of pulling them 
out of the fire is a painful one. The only consolation of the victim 
is to sigh in the lobby, and to lick his half-scorched paws at his club. 

The constituencies have, of course, a perfect right to demand, if 
they choose, absolute obedience from their representative, and the 
representative to take his instructions from the constituency (indeed, 
Mr. Burke bvasted that he was the first to reject at a popular election 
the authority of instructions from constituents, and ascribed the dis- 
credit into which the doctrine of compulsive instructions had fallen 
as due to himself); but the terms of the bargain and the conditions 
of the association should be clearly set forth at the time of the con- 
test, so that every elector might know the precise circumstances 
which are to govern his choice.. The number of mere delegates 
must steadily increase, as the retention of his seat becomes more 
valuable to the average member of Parliament. It is the fashion 
to say that the social advantages attached to the position have dis- 
appeared, and it is doubtless true that what is pleased to call itself 
London society does not bow down to and worship, and entertain 
the modern representative. But social success is a very relative term, 
and to be the first drysalter among drysalters, and the chief broker 
among brokers, is a distinction worthy of attainment at any cost. It 
will be increasingly hard to resist the temptation of securing votes 
by rash promises. To be entirely at his ease the politician of 
the future should be quite independent of his own country pecu- 
niarily, and thus be able without any selfish fears of personal loss to 
carry out the wishes of any small section which might be determined 
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to enforce its views. He could then join the Nationalisation Society 
and stigmatise the landowner as a caput lupinwm left unaccountably 
extant in an era of civilisation. Having no interest in groceries, he 
could imitate Marat’s action in the French Revolution, when he 
advised the people to plunder the shops of the grocers, and to hang 
some of them. ‘ Marat fut obéi. Le voisin venait contempler le 
désastre de son voisin; et s'il n’était pas épicier criait contre i’avidité 
des épiciers. La distribution des rapines se faisait avec ordre, et tel 
qui eat rougi d’un vol se pressait pour aller acheter 4 cette vente pu- 
blique.’ The optimist may, indeed, comfort himself with the thought 
that in England (to invert the late Emperor Napoleon’s observation 
about France to Mr. Cobden) we make reforms, not revolutions. The 
advances of English democracy have never followed the lines of con- 
tinental movements, and the insular eccentricities which have charac- 
terised individuals may also affect the masses, and defeat all attempts 
to generalise. 

The country gentleman, however, has immediate difficulties 
enough without adding to them by forecasts of the political future. 
What then, it may be asked, is to be his fate? With an encumbered 
property, a diminished rent roll, increasing demands for improvements 
on the part of the few tenants he can secure, with a prospect of lower 
prices for the produce of his land, what remedy is he to seek? 
Geological changes and vast influxes of population may in time affect 
distant continents, and alter their producing powers, but he is con- 
cerned in the immediate and not the geological future. The solution 
is hardly to be found in the larger consumption of cabbages and 
strawberries by the English people. He cannot apply more capital 
to theland. He cannot afford to undo the work of the last fifty years 
upon his estate, and divide the larger farms into many small holdings. 
Each holding will cost him 350/., and the outlay on the principal 
farm buildings will be rendered useless. From what source is he to 
derive comfort? He knows he cannot be quartered upon the public 
Exchequer. Protection is impossible, and the feeble agitation raised 
on its behalf has already died a natural death. The Archbishops can 
hardly be induced to compose a special prayer for the destruction of 
foreign harvests. All he can do is to begin by applying to himself 
the advice he has given to the working classes, to lead a simpler life, 
to restrict his expenditure, to facilitate the growth of small landed 
proprietorships, and to aid the attainment of the franchise at as early 
a date as possible by the people at large, so that neither Conservative 
nor Liberal leaders may be led into the temptation, so hard to resist 
when the stake is the defeat of opponents and five years of power, of 
winning the suffrages of one body of men by the spoliation of another, 
and of gaining a cheap popularity by pandering to the passions of the 
hour. 

CuaRLES MILNES GASKELL. 
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PARLIAMENTARY OATHS. 


WHATEVER comes from Lord Sherbrooke, by speech or by writing, is 
sure to be sharper than a two-edged sword. But a sword with two 
edges may be fatal to the hand that wields it. So it seems here. 
The paper on Parliamentary Oaths in the last number of this Review, 
by proving too much, proves our contention. 

In the seven pages of his article I had marked fifteen passages 
open to criticism; but to avoid prolixity I will endeavour to give 
only the premisses of Lord Sherbrooke’s argument. The premisses 
contain the whole argument. He opposes not only all oaths Parlia- 
mentary and forensic, but all affirmations of allegiance, as superfluous 
and unnecessary, on the ground that the duty of allegiance is already 
one of perfect obligation, and that no oath or promise can add obliga- 
tion to that which perfectly obliges already. 

Again, he argues, that, as all men are bound to speak the truth, 
the adding of an oath ‘really weakens that which it is intended to 
fortify.’ 

Finally, that the words ‘So help me God,’ and the like, are an 
‘imprecation’ or ‘invocation of a curse,’ which is ‘a presumptuous _ 
sin;’ and that ‘it is a sin and a shame that any man should be put 
in such a position, and not only allowed but encouraged to renounce 
the help of the Deity.’ 

I believe that these are the only premisses or principles on which 
Lord Sherbrooke rests his case. 

The conclusion is given in these words: ‘ It seems to me to follow 
from these considerations that we ought to go back to the precept 
which declares that our conversation should be “Yea, yea” and “Nay, 
nay;” and the duty of a citizen to tell the truth in a court of justice 
will be best enforced by treating it as an obligation which every 
citizen is bound to perform without any contract, oath, or promise, 
but subject to severe punishment if he violates or evades it.’ 

1. The article begins on Parliamentary Oaths, but it ends only 
on Forensic Oaths, for Ido not suppose that Lord Sherbrooke proposes 
to subject members of Parliament ‘ to severe punishment’ for their 
legislative acts. To my mind this betrays the whole argument. 
Even the citizen in a court of law is not here left to his sense of ‘ perfect 
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obligation.’ He has ‘severe punishment’ hanging over his head. 
The fear of eternal punishment is supposed to be so low in men that 
the fear of severe temporal punishment is necessary to get at the truth. 
No contracts, oaths, promises, declarations, then, without this, will get 
at the truth. But there is a lingering hope that the fear of ‘severe 
punishment’ may. These are not the principles or the belief of those 
who maintain that oaths are lawful, useful, and even morally neces- 
sary. I will suppose then that this severe punishment has effect upon 
those who have no belief in God, or no fear of God. Over such men 
there is but one hold, the fear of ‘severe punishment.’ But there are 
happily some men who believe in God and fear Him. With such 
men an oath or an affirmation, which is equivalent to an oath in obli- 
gation though not in form, adds another and higher motive than the 
fear of any punishment by human law. Two such motives are at 
least stronger than one. 

But it is argued that with men who believe in God such oaths are 
superfluous, because they will do for conscience, without an oath, the 
duty to which conscience without any oath already binds them. This 
is assuredly a hasty and narrow estimate of men in general. Between 
those whom no oath can bind, and those who without an oath will 
always speak the truth, there is a multitude that no man can number 
who are vehemently tempted, interested, and influenced by a mul- 
tiplicity of persons, events, circumstances, to shrink from the full 
and perfect declaration of truth and even to deny it. To say that the 
gravity and solemnity of taking an oath has no effect upon such 
persons, or that they would without an oath be as truthful and exact 
as when sworn on oath, seems to me to contradict the communis 
sensus of mankind, which in all ages and in all lands has testified 
two things—the one that men ought to be truthful without oaths, the 
other that men are not so. The difference of value in evidence taken 
on oath and evidence given without oath is well known not only to 
lawyers, but to others whose office is at times judicial. I have had 
abundant proof of it in the office I hold, which compels me to find 
the truth if I can, in many grave affairs, and yet I am hindered by 
the law of the land from administering an oath to any witness. 

2. And here I cannot but feel surprise that the form of words ‘ So 
help me God’ should seem to be ‘a presumptuous sin’ in those who 
take it, and a‘ sin and shame’ in those who exact it. Lord Sherbrooke 
puts it thus: ‘It is, if the words be carefully considered, the renoun- 
cing of God’s mercy, the invocation of a curse, the assumption that 
we know better than the Deity how he ought to treat us, that we have 
the right and the power to direct what that treatment should be.’ 
If these words be true of ‘So help me God,’ are they not equally true 
of ‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us’? But this rule of interpretation we are saying every morning 
and night: ‘If I do not forgive others, do not forgive me.’ Is this 
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also a renouncing of God’s mercy, and an invocation of a curse, an 
assumption that we know how we ought to be treated, and a direction 
that so we shall be? Either this also is a presumptuous sin, or Lord 
Sherbrooke’s interpretation will not stand. As the Lord’s Prayer came 
from the Saviour of the world, I must believe that the interpretation 
must be an error; or its rebuke would fall on Him who taught us so 
to pray. Lex credendi lex orandi. Our belief is the rule of our prayer, 
and our prayer of our belief. ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
others’ is a confession of the justice of God, a submission to the 
equity of His law, a resolution of obedience to its perfect obligation, 
and a prayer for strength to be ‘perfect as our Father who is in 
heaven is perfect,’ that is, to act to all as we pray God to act to us, 
The words ‘So help me God’ are likewise an acknowledgment of all 
these truths in their relation to the duty of bearing witness to the 
truth. That a population which daily says the Lord’s Prayer is in- 
capable of understanding the words ‘So help me God’ surpasses my 
belief. To tell us that the English people do not say or do not 
understand the Lord’s Prayer is to say that they are without the 
knowledge of God. If that be so, I answer: do not abolish oaths, but 
instruct the people. Again I must repeat, homo sine cognitione Dei 
pecus, ‘Men without the knowledge of God are cattle.’ I will not 
believe that the English people are cattle. They are not sunk so low. 
I must rather believe that a handful of speculative jurists and scep- 
tical politicians have imposed their theories upon us ‘while men 
slept.’ We have waked up to find the forensic oath already half gone, 
and the Parliamentary oath on the verge of abolition. And all this 
without appeal to the people of England. But when I say instruct 
the people, I mean educate them with the education of their fore- 
fathers. The people of England are a Christian people, because their 
education till 1870 was Christian. An education which excludes 
Christianity from our schools will rear a people that will abolish not 
oaths only, but the Lord’s Prayer, and much more besides. The poli- 
ticians who say ‘ the people have sunk so low that we must abolish the 
recognition of God from our courts and Parliament,’ are dooming 
the people never to rise again. This is not the language of patriotism 
or of Christianity; and I cannot yet believe that patriotism and 
Christianity have ceased to reign over the people of England. 

3. Lord Sherbrooke does not show his usual precision in the 
following description of Lord Redesdale’s Bill. ‘ The object was, not 
to provide the Sovereign with true and faithful servants, but to 
surround her with orthodox Divines.’ I am inclined to think that 
Lord Redesdale would make short work of the first proposition ; and 
on the second perhaps he would agree with me in believing that true 
and faithful servants are most surely to be found among those who 
believe in a Supreme Lawgiver, and in their own responsibility to 
Him. Such men gladly acknowledge their duty to Him as the 
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highest obligation which binds them to their Sovereign. Such men 
may be assailed by all the temptations common to man; they may 
be ambitious, covetous, false; but they are conscious of something 
more than an obligation arising from the civil duties of citizen- 
ship or of personal loyalty. Their allegiance as ‘true and faithful 
servants ’ has a twofold sanction. They have not yet got beyond the 
two precepts of the divine and of the natural law: ‘Fear God, 
honour the King.’ I cannot believe that the sense of obligation is 
‘ perfect’ in the conscience of any man who rests his allegiance only 
on the natural law. It may bind by all the sanctions of honour and 
human fidelity; but these are not perfect until they are elevated and 
invested with a higher and more sacred responsibility, by a recogni- 
tion of the Lawgiver from whom these duties flow, and to whom they 
bind the conscience and its acts. Lord Redesdale would then cer- 
tainly answer : ‘It is because I desire to surround the Sovereign with 
true and faithful servants, that I desire to ascertain what manner of 
men they are. If they are men who believe in no Supreme Law- 
giver, and have no consciousness of a responsibility beyond this life, 
in which all manner of infidelity, both of head and heart, may be 
cloaked under the sheep's clothing of “ true and faithful servants,” I 
desire that the Sovereign should never be surrounded by such as 
they. And if I find that the words “ So help me God” will keep off 
one of them, I will retain the words.’ If there be men so dead to 
honour, truth, and conscience, as to say ‘So help me God,’ without 
belief in Him, they are outside the moral law. The great majority 
of Englishmen believe in God, in His law, in conscience, and in 
jadgment to come. They say ‘So help me God’ with full belief in 
His justice and in His mercy, and with full intention to be faithful 
to Him and to their Sovereign ; and by these words they resolve and 
record their resolution of fidelity. These words are neither ‘ execra- 
tion’ nor ‘ imprecation,’ but a sincere and simple witness of faith in 
God. I shall have to return on this path hereafter, and therefore 
leave it for the moment. If Lord Sherbrooke is not felicitous in 
saying what Lord Redesdale’s Bill was not, he is hardly happier in 
saying what it is. It assuredly was not intended to surround the 
Sovereign ‘with orthodox divines.’ Somebody said the other day 
that ‘So help me God’ might be said bya Mohammedan. Why not ? 
The Mohammedan world is a rebuke tothe men who tell us that God 
is not knowable. The ‘ oath’ may be taken by all who believe that 
God is, and that He is our Lawgiver and will be our Judge. 

The Queen of England and Empress of India is surrounded by 
some two hundred and fifty millions of ‘ orthodox divines.’ All her 
Christian, all her Catholic, all her Jewish, all her Mohammedan, 
perhaps even all her Hindoo subjects, all they too whoyrejecting all 
revelation, yet believe in the lights and laws of natural religion, all 
these alike might as theists have made Lord Redesdale’s declaration. 
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If this be orthodoxy and divinity, then the Queen has even more 
theological subjects than the Pope. 

4, I can hardly believe Lord Sherbrooke to be serious when he 
adds that to require a belief in the existence of God is ‘a test which 
might include the rudest savage and exclude the subtlest metaphy- 
sician. The man who worships an animal, a star, a mountain, or a 
stream, would satisfy this remarkable test.’ We must have ‘a per- 
fectly clear and logical statement of what is intended when we use 
the word God.’ The whole race of Israel, the whole Mohammedan, the 
whole Christian world understands and believes by the name of God a 
Supreme and Eternal Lawgiver whom we are bound to obey, by whom 
also we shall be judged. This is clear enough, and, if coherence be 
logical, it is also logical. And this conception of God is clear toa 
child without logic, and logical as well as clear to the intellect of 
reasoning men. It may be transcendent and surpassing compre- 
hension, but it can be apprehended with perfect clearness ; and if 
it be doubted by a handful, it is understood by the millions of man- 
kind. It is in this sense that the oaths of our Legislature and of 
our tribunals have come down from our forefathers. They would not 
have tendered these oaths to the worshippers of an animal, a star, a 


mountain, or a stream. In the making of England they were ten- 


dered not by pagan Saxons to pagan Saxons, but by Saxon Christians 


to Christian England. The common sense of mankind had not yet 
been pollarded by Positivists nor paralysed by Agnostics. We have 
gradually admitted to take these oaths of allegiance all who are 
Christian, or Jew, or even Theist by the light of nature. We have 
never yet betrayed the foundations of all moral life, personal, private, 
domestic, public, by effacing the name of God from our laws; and 
that because the man who has ceased to believe and therefore to live 
in subjection to God and His law places himself outside of the 
society of men. He has put off not only orthodoxy and divinity, 
but morality and the common nature by which men can trust each 
other. These are strong words; and if I cannot justify them I will 
retract them. There are two only conditions of human life and 
action: the one in which, believing in God, a man’s intelligence 
depends upon the Divine intelligence for his primary knowledge of 
truth, and his conscience depends upon the Divine will for the 
primary knowledge of right and wrong. The other condition is that 
in which a man, rejecting belief in God, erects his own intelligence 
into the test of truth and falsehood, and his own will into the rule of 
right and wrong. There is no third state. Ina word, either God 
is our Lawgiver, or we make law for ourselves; either His will is 
our law, or our own will is law to us, and makes law as it wills. I 
deny that this is Divine law, or natural law, or in any sense law at 
all. It is not divine morality nor natural morality, nor in any 
sense morality. ‘ Independent morality,’ that is, morality which does 
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not descend from the immutable perfections of God, has no basis but 
in the nature of man, which has already sanctioned polygamy, the 
exposure of infant life, suicide, the lawfulness of atheism, and much 
more besides. To this intellectual and moral anarchy the stream of 
the world is steadily descending. The nations are becoming turbu- 
lent because men are becoming lawless. All authority is weaken- 
ing everywhere ; parental, political, religious authority is growing 
feebler every day. The collective will of nations is shaking off all 
rule, because men one by one are breaking away from all law except 
their own will. To all such the words ‘So help me God’ are no 
doubt a provocation, and an oath a contemptible superstition, a 
form which does not bind the conscience. What conscience is there 
left in such men? And by what hold, or bond, or obligation, will 
you bind what they call conscience? How can you take security that 
they are ‘true and faithful servants of their sovereign’? There is 
no security left; the moral nature is confounded; and, as after the 
confusion of tongues men could not understand each other’s speech, 
so if there be no divine law one and the same everywhere, and 
always binding all consciences alike, men cannot trust each other: 
but without mutual trust men cannot unite in civil life. Where the 
conscience of man does not reflect the law of a Supreme Ruler, 
society is impossible. In a word, worn by repetition, ‘ Without God 
the society of mankind cannot exist.’ 

5. But I am aware that the inclination to abolish all oaths is to 
be found not only in such men as I have described, but in some of 
the higher and nobler minds among us. They are so revolted by the 
profanation of oaths and so perplexed by the practical intricacies of 
the question, that they are ready to get rid of it at once by abolishing 
oaths altogether. Their higher and nobler nature tells them that 
without any oath they would tell the truth, and without any affirma- 
tion they would be true and faithful servants of their sovereign. 
They say, ‘If so with me, why not all men?’ I must believe that 
this is not deep thinking. In the construction of a ship bolts are 
necessary. The taking away of one bolt is not a question of one 
bolt more or less: it weakens and violates the whole structure. The 
recognition of the existence of God and of His law, and of man’s 
responsibility to Him, contained in an oath, pervades the whole struc- 
ture of the private and public life of society. This has been true 
from the beginning of human history. Even they who denounce and 
deride Theocracy cannot deny that this recognition of God and 
His law has created the Christian world. Everything is sustained 
by the principle from which it springs. The Christian world can 
only be sustained by the maintenance of Christian faith. Even 
natural society cannot be sustained but by the maintehance of 
natural religion. We desire to maintain these thin * and we refuse 
to draw even a bolt which holds its compact Structure together. 
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You desire to undo these things, and therefore you have been 
knowingly drawing the bolts one after another. Or you do not 
know what you are doing :—but to rid yourself of an embarrassment 
you are joining in the wreck of what you say you count dear and 
sacred. I have been arguing as if it were a question of the Christian 
world. It is so no longer. The commonwealth of England is 
Catholic, Christian, and Jewish. It is no longer any one of these 
exclusively, but it is still emphatically theist. It rests upon a belief 
in God, upon the law of God; and it is bound together by recogni- 
tion of God as the Fountain of all law and the Judge of all men, 
sovereign and subject alike. From this sacred structure—for even 
the order of nature is sacred, being the primary creation of God—not 
another bolt ought to be drawn till the people of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland by public election shall have spoken. A people is the 
arbiter of its own destiny. If it be found faithful, God, whom some 
would banish or ignore, will confirm its solid strength; if it be found 
faithless, it will pass sentence on itself, and He whom it has rejected 
may perhaps reject it likewise. Every ‘enabling Act of Parliament, 
whereby those who refuse to recognise God and His laws shall be 
admitted to make laws for us, is nothing less than a covert exclusion 
of God from the counsels and commonweal of England. A few men 
will do this thing, consciously knowing what they do; a multitude 
will do it unconsciously, not knowing and not seeing until too late 
that they have been used to destroy our ancient and sacred com- 
monwealth, for which many would rather give their lives. 


Heyry Epwanp, Cardinal Archbishop. 
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